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ty General Vehtptti at Mpnikydla. 


package even ,tbe curiosity df many who wished their 

eyes os its coutentsi?* # * A 

General Ventura's simple request is characteristic : “ Je m* em- 
pr$sse dc vous expedier mon fameux Manekiala, que vous desirez pour 
envoyer k M. Prinsep : veuillez je vous prie, mon bon ami, vous servir 
de cette occasion pour faire agr^er mes sentimens d’estime k M. 
Prinsep, et de le prier en m6me terns de m’ envoyer une description 
dcrite en Fran^ais de ce qu'il pourra dechiffrer dea inscriptions, et em- 
preintes de ma trouvaille." 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under charge of our 
associate Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the Society, con- 
fining myself on the present Occasion to a description of the several 
articles in the order of their discovery, of which we have a full account 
in the “ Etat des travaux,” published by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the As. Res. vol. xvii., page 601 : — The articles, being 


separately and carefully packed, left no difficulty in recognizing them 
from the circumstances there indicated. 


Description of General Venturas operations. 

The excavation was commenced on the 27th April, 1830, at the very 
.bottom of the cupola on the south side, where having met with no- 
thing but loose materials, the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there 
at the depth of three feet, six medals (or coins) were discovered. 

On the 1st May, at the depth of twelve feet, a square mass of ma- 
sonry was found, exactly in the centre of the mound, and regularly 
built of quarried stones, in very good* preservation. On piercing 
ten feet into this, a medal was founa*trrti& middle of a clod of earth. 

On the 6th, a silver coin and six copper coins were met with at the 
depth of twenty feet. 

I am not able to recognize the coins discovered up to this period, 
and I conclude they have been mixed with the general heap of scatter*^ 
ed coins, all being of the same nature. 

On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (probably 
copper) which was broken by a stroke of the pick-axe. There was in 
this box a second smaller box of pure gold, (fig. 1, Plate xxi.) with an 
ornamental top, in the centre of which is inserted a stone resembling 
the opal but friable and adhesive to the tongue like tabasheer ; it is re- 
served for future examination : this box contained the following articles : 
Fig. 2. One medal of gold, weighing 122 grs., or two drachmae (the 
same as was depicted from a sealing-wax impression, in the As. Res % 
vol* xvii. as No. 1. of Mr. Wilson's platen) ^ 
s s 2 
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Obvef ^ There is also a description of this coin in the Journal, ii. 38, hut both 
that ft d* the drawing (PI. ii. Fig. 18) are imperfect, when compared with the real 
coin, of which I have now endeavoured to give an exact etching. The sceptre 
held by tlie king on llie obverse has a knob like an ear of wheat. The projection 
behind the cap is a double fillet or ribband, and not hair : the side-flap on the 
contrary has more tne appearance of hair, and the mustaches are well defined : 
the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, with which the ear of 
corn has been cut ? the legend, if Greek, is considerably corrupted (see vol. ii. p.38), 
but the central part . . ANOPA. . may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

Reverse. The seated figure on this side appears at first sight to have four arms : 
but on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword belt, and 
the up-lifted left arm may represent the curved part of a bow ; the resemblance to 
wrist bangles and hands however is strong. The half moon behind the shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the 
chair is a Grecian fauteuil, and the head-dness resembles a close helmet. The 
epigraphe on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA. ... TO : the first may 
be connected with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality ; the last two 
letters maybe the date, 73, of some unknown era. 

Fig. 3. A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters 
engraven upon it, apparently Pehlevi, (fig. 3, a.) 

Fig. 4. A small bit of pale ruby, (Balas or Balakshuni ruby, see vol. i. 358.) 
Figs. 5, 6. 7. Three very small silver coins. 

Fig. 8. A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met 
with in Persia ; weight 60 grs. or 1 drachma. 

Obverse. The king’s head, bearded, and having flowing curled hair : the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyp- 
tian symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon, and star. The 
characters arc Pehlevi and illegible. 

Reverse. A rudely executed fire altar and two priests or supporters. 

Figs. 0 and 10. Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in 
• thinness and general character, but destitute of the fire altar; weight 
about 50 grains each. ' 

■ Obverse. A beardless head, with well marked Indian features : the head-dress 
has a kiud of tirsfil in the centre, and two flowing ribbunds. A name very plainly 
written on the field in an unknown character. The whole is encircled with an in- 
scription at once recognized to L . be in Sanscrit characters ; these have been also 
Nengraved under the coins, to thew the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other*. 

Reverse. Head of a female, front face, with very singular headdress : necklace 
and rows of pearls on the boddiee : legend in the ancieut Persian character not 
easily legible. It is copied in 10, a. 

Fig . 11. The last coin of this series is a silver coin, already depicted as 
43 of Mr. Wilson’s plates, very rude in execution, but of strong relief. 
The fabrication of this is decidedly Hindu, and the inscription on the 

* A few more of these curious coins have been received in Kera'mat Ali’s col- 
lection, but I do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manik- * 
y&la treasures unmixed^ One bears the name of Krishna as Sri V6.su Deva . 
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reverse resembles the Lantsu, or pointed variety of the NagaH^lpha- 

bet, of which we have specimens from Nipal and Tibet . The words 

visible are CHyag 

Obverse. A rAjfl, coated, his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hook 
before remarked ; the hair is disposed in curls ; on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeve of the right arm. 

Reverse . I have little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, 
with flowing drapery ; the head and face arc out of the die, but the breast and 
waist on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), 
fully bear out this conclusion. 

The contents of this first box are peculiarly valuable, not only from 
the variety of coins here discovered to be contemporaneous, but from 
the presence of the Sassaniau coin, which brings the epoch of the 
structure within cognate Unfits, unless indeed a dynasty of fire- 
worshippers reigned in these parts previous to the formation of the 
last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a. d. 223 : but we must post- 
pone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works. 

The above box and its contents were found in their natural position, 
as deposited at the base of the square stone block of masonry which 
terminated theie ; (1 mu uncertain however whether ilie french text 
will bear the interpretation I have given, or whether the square is not 
a hollow square or chamber "onatrouve un earn parf ait a douze pieds, 
t.res bien 6tabli au centre, buti regulierement cn pierres do taill ct tres 
bien conserve : — apres avoir creuse dix piods, &c.” and afterwards " le 
tout au bas du carrc dont la batisse rcguliere s*est termince 1&.”) 

On the 12th May, the perforation had readied thirty-six feet, when 
another copper coin presented itself. 

On the 22nd May, as it was imagined that nothing more would be 
found in the centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the 
square building, an opening was maSt^-ui? the northern side, of the 
height of six feet, and twelve broad : the excavations were pushed for- 
ward at both points. 

On the 25th May, a depth of 45 feet had been attained, when on 
lifting up a large quarried stone, another similarly squared stone was*. <! 
found underneath, having in its centre a round hole ; in the middle of 
this hole there lay deposited a copper box, somewhat similar in form 
to the gold one just described : it was perforated on opposite sides, 
(Fig. 12,) where apparently handles had been soldered on. The lid was 
.decayed. Inside this box were found, Fig. 13, a little piece of cloth. 
Fig. 14. A circular crystal drop, and 

Fig. 15. A small cylinder of pure gold. (Whatever relic may have 

been in the gold cylinder has been lost.) 

27th May. On this day, at the depth of 54 feet, another copper # 
coin was turned up. 
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Onjtjtlfe 29th, at the depth of 64 feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
sixjfnes broad, in which were discovered 

Fig . 16. A copper ring, and 

Fig. 17. A cource (cvprara moncta). 

At ten lines lower down were also found an iron ring and three more 
Sassanian coins, in a very decayed state. Fig. 19. 

On the last day of the same month the principal discovery rewarded 
the Chevalier’s labours. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to cover the whole surface : it 
was removed with great labour and difficulty, and underneath was per- 
ceived with joy a small chamber or basin cut into the solid stone, a 
foot in breadth and depth, the interior of it built up with stone and lime; 
in the midst of this, on its careful removal, were found, thus hermetically 
sealed, the second series of relies now to be described (Plate xxii.) 

Fig. 19. A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Ventura) fill- 
ed with a brown compound liquid. 

Fig. 20. Within this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical box, cast and 
turned on the lathe : — the sur f acc of the metal was in such excellent pre- 
servation as still to retain the fresh marks of the tool, but the pinna- 
cle on the top of the lid was broken off by corrosion, or in consequence 
of a flaw at the neck. 

The lid having been made on llic lathe also fitted perfectly tight, 
and must have kept in, without loss by evaporation, another portion of 
the thick brown liquid with which it was found to be filled. 

On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discovered that an 
inscription had been there punched circularly round it. The letters 
are formed by dots, but they arc perfectly well preserved, and are of 
the first importance in making out the nature of the dcpo>it. Fig. 20, 
b represents a facsimile di uua. inscription, which is again . written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly resembles 
an ancient form of Nugari, such as might be used in writing, without 
the head-lines of book-letter, that sanguine hopes may be entertained 
*of its yielding to the already successful efforts of our Vice-President 
and Captain Troykr. The same writing has been found by Dr. 
Martin and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has favored me 
(through Dr. Gerard) with a transcript of two in which lie finds the 
same words repeated. I have placed these on the same plate for con- 
venience of examination. 

In this brass box, 20, were five copper medals, Figs . 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, all differing in device, but of that kind already known to us from a 
multitude of specimens found in Afghanistan and Upper India, by the 
i arbitrary name of “ Indo-Scythic coins/* and now ascribed by Mr. 
Masson writh certainty jto Kanerka, Kadphises, &c. 
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They are all wonderfully well preserved, and seem to have been se- 
lected to shew us the prototype of the very five species of coins to \vhich 
the key monogram is peculiar. 

Leaving these coins, as already familiar to us, although by no means 
exhausted in interest : — within this brass cylinder and buried in the 
brown liquid appeared a gold cylindrical box. Fig. 21, four inches long, 
by l£ inch in diameter ; the lid fitting closely on the interior of the 
cylinder, which it entered to the depth of 1^ inches. 

This box was also filled with thick brown liquid mixed up with a 
multitude of fragments of what M. Ventura supposed to be broken 
amber ( umhre brise ). Fig. 22, «, b, c , d, e, will give some idea of their 
appearance when washed. They were of a light yellow or topaz colour, 
which was driven off by a red tyeat, leaving them colourless. The first 
conjecture supposed them to be fragments of a glass vessel, which burst 
into pieces from the expansion or fermentation of its contents ; and that 

the small bit of string, Fig. 23, might have been used to bind the cover ? 

Within the box was discovered also. Fig. 24, a small gold coin 
weighing precisely 30 grains drachma). The device resembles in 
some respects the larger gold coin in the first gold box. 

Obverse. The king holding the hpica and hook, (querc, sickle ;) dress ns before 
described, and characters on the margin decipherable ; as, ONIKIKOPANO — the 
vest illegible. 

Rwcrse. A sacred personage standing with his hand out-stretched in an im- 
pressive attitude; his head surrounded with a halo or rather sun, as distinguished 
from the moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to 
tlie right, and on the left are some indistinct letters, KN1IPO. The head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, fig. 25. 

But the article of chief value in tins cylinder is decidedly 

Fig. 26 .A plain disc of silver, upon wThch have been engraved certain 
letters, evidently calculated and intended to explain the purport of 
the whole mystery. The characters are precisely those of the lid of 
outer brass cylinder : but their combination is different. There can be 
little doubt of their affinity to the Sanscrit, but the difficulty of decy- 
phering them is enhanced by the substitution of the written hand, 
for the perfect Nagari, which it is clearly proved, from the coins dis- 
covered in the first box, to have been well known at the same period. 
The difference is such as is remarked between the makdjam, and the 
printed Nagari of the present day. 

I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which 
must therefore furnish matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were deposited outside the 
copper box a collection of forty-four copper coins : all matching with < 
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one or other of the five types so carefully preserved within the brown 

ttquta." 

^On the 2nd of June, one more copper coin was extracted, and on 
tfce . 3rd of the same month, six more of a similar nature. 

' t On jthe 8tli June, the opening perforated from above met that from 
the side, and reached'the earth beneath the foundations. The exca- 
vations were howevcr'pursuedto d depth of twenty feet below the level 
of, the structure without makingany further discovery, until the setting 
in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to discontinue his opera- 
tions. 


I ha$ delayed the publication of the above narrative in hopes of obtain- 
ing! a Ejection of the building, and a ground plan of the spot.which Cap- 
tain W'ftbE? had obligingly written for, at m v request ; but the lamented 
illness' of ^General VENTURA-andhis visit to Loodiana for medical ad- 
Vice Jwrejpreclucled the .possibility of its arriving within a reasonable 
time;' it may however still reach- me;ere I resume the subject, which 
f must now drop, to admit of the insertion of Captain Gerard's and 
Mr. Masson's further details on rthis interesting field of discovery. I 
have before alluded to Dr. Martin’s prosecution of excavations at 
Jelalabad: the extent and success of these, from Dr. Gerard's account, 
is much greater than might have been expected. While he was pursuing 
his search in this direction, Mr. Masson was equally active in the 
plains of Jiegliram ; where his good fortune in the discovery of 
coins and . his talent in . deevphering, arranging, and describing them, 
and! eliciting useful results, have been made conspicuous by the valuable 
memoir read, on the 30th April, to the Society. A subsequent note from 
to’Dr. Gera up, (from which extracts will be given presently,) puts 
us< iri , possession of the pro^F™ f his : operations. on the Topes .up to the 
end of March last. Dr. Gerard himself also remained at Kabul some 
time, zealously pursuing the same inquiries. 

Thus we. shall bring together in one, view the history of the opening 
^of the Punjab mounds up to the present time, when we may suppose 
them to be nearly exhausted of their treasures ; but we must remember 
that, however successful subsequent researches may have proved, — to the 
Chevalier Yentura must be awarded the palm of originality in these 


discoveries : .while he alone perhaps could have commanded sufficient 
influence, from his position in ’V dominant court, to overcome alj* fhe" 
Scruples and difficulties which the fifrst enterprise of the kind natui&jr ' 
presented. - When onde it wa^ &nn^that treasures lay hiddeq^#l^^ 
the topes, a stimulus was>fqrnishe^4^r the prosecution and Cdriipfei 
similar researched > it must be added, for the de- 

these mysteri^^oiry^^ts of past ages. 
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II. — Memoir on the Topes and Antiquities of Afghanistan. Bysf . 

Gerard, Esq . Surgeon, Beng . Est., addressed to th# President of the 

Asiatic Society, from Jelaldbdd, 4th Dec . 1833. 

[Read at the Meetings of the 30th April and 20th May.] 

The topes or edifices of which Manikydla is already familiar to us 
by the enterprising researches of General Vkntura, had appealed to 
our curiosity in the journey to Turkistdn, but three only were visited 
en passant ; viz. Manikydla itself, one at Usman Khdttr in the basin of 
the Indus, , and another at Pcshdwer . On my return to Kabul, in 
November last, ample gratification awaited me, through the zealous 
exertions of Messrs. Martin Honioberger and Masson, whom I 
met in that city. # 

The interest excited by the labours of these travellers (as might be 
supposed) was not limited to the mere inspection of tlldl' C0lleCti0HS> 
which were displayed to me with an open candour that leaves me 
their debtor. I followed up the inquiry to which they had unfolded 
to me the clue ; and though unproductive of similar results to those 
which have crowned their exertious, I am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to have it in my power to add 
more hereafter. 

The monuments now about to be considered, which were first intro* 
duced to our notice by Mr. Elphinstone, are calculated to rouse the 
attention of the antiquarian and the philosopher, when he surveys the 
relics they disclose in connexion with dynasties, of which all our 
knowledge is scarcely more than the faintest lineaments, and of the 
events to which they yielded and ceased to exist, history gives us 
little or no account. To have a prospect of filling up a blank in 
chronological annals is of itself sufficiently ; xtetesting, but it is doubly so 
when these may serve to illustrate the career of one whose exploits are 
a theme of so much fame, and whose foot-steps have employed so 
many pens to trace even consistently. # 

These ancient edifices may perhaps present to us the sepulchral remains 
of the Bactrian kings, and others who succeeded to their sway ; but, whe- 
ther we view them as cotemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Balkh 
in Turkistdn , or of those subsequent satrapies which emanated from the 
remains of that kingdom, the same thoughts recur, the same sug- 
gestions rise. Who were those kings ? and what was the extent of 
their individual sway in these and other regions ? for there is no doubt 
that the whole of the Panjdb , and even a great part of the Gangetior 
territory and Sind, were the seat of their dominion, whether this was 
Tndo-Scythic or Indo-Grecian by what revolutions their reign termi- 

T T 
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nated n and they themselves became extinct ? and who were their suc- 
cessors till the period when the frenzy of Muhammedan religion over- 
turned the whole institutions of the country ? These questions, which 
involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials. 

Ancient history is sufficiently intelligible, and conducts ns to the 
path, and even the allocation of Macedonian conquest in Afghanistan ; 
and if identity in the appellations of places is still perplexing, and even 
apparently inaccessible, it must be assigned rather to a deficiency in 
ourselves, than to a result produced by any interchange of language 
that may have occurred duriug the lapse of ages ; for instance, if a per- 
son, familiar with Sanscrit, were to visit these regions, there is no 
doubt that things would speak to us, instead of awaiting to be inter- 
rogated. 

We are indebted to Col. Wilford for a knowledge of the fact, that 
the names of all the places in Alexander’s route from Bamidn to 
Multan , are pure Sanscrit. 

The Persian will also assist us in the inquiry. I need scarcely men- 
tion the single word Panjdb (i. e. panj-ab), five waters ; or Hydaspes 
( JhilamJ , the initial syllable of which answers to the Greek term for wa- 
ter, and the last to the Persian word “ asp," a horse ; and it is notorious, 
that the Dodb (two waters, or rather the land between them), 
of the Jhilam , is famed for a breed of fine horses called dhani *, 
and also of fine women. It is related to us, that so many honors were 
reported to be paid to beauty in the country of the Cathaei under 
King Sophitrs, that even dogs and horses were selected for their 
quality; and farther, that notwithstanding their barbarism, this nation 
was first in wisdom, being ruled by salutary customs, one of which 
was, that children born with disproportions in any part of their body 
were to be killed ; nuptiais bJng only influenced by beauty of exterior 
in children: a commentary upon this will readily occur in the practice 
of the present day, and the usages which prevail in the territory 
watered by the Hydaspes In Turkistdn , the field for etymological 
affinities is equally prolific : the river Jaxartes, we are told, is read in 
the Mongol Ixiartis ; but the Tiirks also call it Secandria or Alex- 
ander's river. The river Sogd retains its name, as we find from Isbit 
Oolab’s Journal. The Sogdrians are therefore readily recognised as 
the people inhabiting the course of that valley. The Get® must be 
identified with the Jogatai , who inhabit Zataria ; beyond the limit of 
Yarkand and Kashgar, and of which stock the present king of Delhi 
his relative, the sovereign of China, are descendants. Balkh, I 
think. Colonel Wilford designates in the Sanscrit Bahalac ; also Ba« 

• Mah k R£j£ Runjeet Singh gets a hi8 best steeds from that district. 
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midn, in Vimiyan . Bakhtra , of which was the capita^ is the 

native cognomen which the Greeks modified into the.more liquid sound 
Bactria or Bactriana. Bakhtar* is applied to Kabul to this day, 
and occurs in the histories of those countries ; but if this proves any 
thing, it is that the Greeks retained the appellation, and did not bestow 
it. Peshawer is known as a district of Baigram , which was a pro- 
vince of Bakhtar in short, a philologist coming into ^hose regions 
would find synonymes at every step, and could not fail to elucidate 
etymologies, which we at present receive as vitiated beyond the limits 
of analysis, and inaccessible by synchronotic induction. In this view, 
the Afghan or Fashtti language may furnish us with many idioms, and 
especially the local dialects of districts which have resisted Muhammedan 
conquest, and are comparativelynn a state of primitive simplicity. The 
vernacular dialects of the Tajiks (simply crowned heads or descended 
of kings,) the aborigines of the country, may be expected to elucidate 
something ; for it is there we can hope to find traces of far antiquity ; 
and if sepulchres alone are the result, they may at least enable us to 
connect local affinities, and fix the situs of some monartfis whom we 
already know to have been extant, but of whose reigns and institu- 
tions no vestiges have hitherto been discovered ; and though the infer- 
ence is, that they perished by the sword of the Ivlialifs, which swept 
away almost every written memorial of a prior epoch, it would be an 
extreme conclusion that some annals of the dynasties which followed 
the Grecian empire, if not those of the original settlers in Balkh } may 
not exist. The period of 1200 or 1500 years is far from incompati- 
ble with the expectation of finding inscribed legends either in stone or 
metal. Coins, the representatives of nations, are already in our pos- 
session, and obnoxious as they are to Islamism, as the types of idolatry, 
they have survived both the ravag® of tinfe, and the intolerance of 
bigotry, and still mock the prejudices of religious zeal ; we may there* 
fore expect to find remains that will afford local illustrations the more 
interesting to anticipate from the very obscurity of the subject, the 
total absence of research at any former period, and the barrenness of 
history and tradition concerning such events. 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of Kabul are 
planted along the skirt of the mountain ridges, which support that 
elevated plain, and this peculiarity is common to almost all of them : 
the adjacent level has obviously been the basin of a lake or sheet of 
standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it stQl 
continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first settlers seem to have 

* I don’t know if it occurs in Baber’s Memoirs, but I think it does in tkeTunfir 
Kama. 

T V 2 
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chosepf the rising ground at the roots of the hills for their locations, 
the ancient city pf Kabul (still visible in the remains of mounds or 
heaps) also occupying that basal line. 

The position of the monuments, if not influenced by natural causes, 
or selected from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful; those 
which I have seen being either situate close under the cliff of the 
mountains, gr secluded within recesses, wherever a running stream 
had its course ; and it would appear that a rill of water nourishing a few 
trees or patches of cultivation and verdure was a conjunctive feature 
of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is an isolated rising 
ground, washed by a perennial current. Trophies of such magnitude, 
serving merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any 
traces either of them or of the living, .sequestered and almost shut out 
from Sight, will not be sufficiently intelligible to our ideas, except by 
comparing them with edifices in other regions of the world, the object 
of which is known : — if they had been smaller they must have fallen to 
ruin in a few centuries. The masses of Manikydla in the Khyber Pass 
and at Peshdwer almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, ex- 
cept some more decided proofs are forthcoming than have yet appeared, 
though wc are not without analogies in the size of some of the Mu- 
hammedan cemeteries, not to speak of the pyramids of Egypt them- 
selves, while the absence of any inscriptions to denote another purpose, 
leaves us in the former belief. 

Of the sepulchres excavated bv M. Martin Honigbekger, amount- 
ing to more than thirty, the greater part have their sites at Jeldldbdd and 
the adjacent territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our 
notice, since it may be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the 
Bactrian sovereignties, as Balkh did another ; the more readily as it 
would seem to answer iniVs locals and conformation to the spot which 
Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian revels ; and it is certainly 
from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kingdom, 
uniting, as if by a band, the ^temperature and even some of the produc- 
tions of an intertropical climate, with zones chilled by perpetual frost, 
having a considerable expanse of level, and a soil irrigated by perenni- 
al streams. Here wc behold the tombs of a long race of kings (as I 
suppose them to be) which have survived in obscurity the lapse of 
many centuries ; a large proportion of them, indeed the majority, have 
crumbled into mere tumuli ; but, except those opened by Mr. Honig- 
BftftGSR they appear to have been hitherto untouched by the hand of 
min. 

Muhammedan bigotry, which swept away all the traces of written 
knowledge within its reach, and defaced the memorials of whole nations. 
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has spared these cemeteries •. yet this docs not surprise us when the Shuts 
of Bamidn, such gigantic types of idolatry, remain trophies of fcotem- 
purary or even prior ages. These wonderful images *are mentioned in 
the Koran, and if we admit the authority of the Maliabharat, and the 
sitll more fabulous history of the Pandu dynasty, their antiquity will ap- 
proach to a period co-existent with the fall of the Grecian kingdom, 
which is perhaps somewhat repugnant to conjectural analysis ; yet we 
must either assign that date, or an epoch antecedent to Alexander’s 
conquest, for the construction of those wonderful idols. 

But, to return to Jeldldbdd . The topes are here very thickly planted on 
both banks of the rivor, which washes the northern limit of the valley: the 
declivity of the soil being from the snowy^-idge of Sufft'd koh , lias thrown 
the stream quite to their base , and here the tombs appear, black with age, 
extending from Bald Bdgh to the conflux of the Kabul river at Dronta, 
about 10 miles downward and four from Jeldldbdd. As we passed along, 
several were noticed, which did not appear to be dclnpsedj buttheyhadno 
doubt been excavated at their base, since it is in this immediate vicinity 
that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed. — In the plain were 
seen the ruins of others which had subsided into more heaps like cairns : 
these were standing in the midst of green fields, hut this is rare ; and 
upon a shelf of conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous 
from the roots of Sufft'd koh , and here forming the cultivable limit of 
the valley on the south, extends a long line of tumuli or ruined sepul- 
chres, insulated upon natural eminences; though often upon raised 
platforms, a dozen of these may he recognised, not as mere visible heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and which until very recently had been un- 
disturbed by man*. Several having been opened by Mr. Martin 
Honiguekoer with sufficient recompense* Their position is strange 
enough, upon a bare rugged surface qf attritcjJ atones, furrowed by the 
intersections of water-courses, the clifT of which formed of agglutinated 
pebbles, or pudding stone, is hollowed into recesses which were repre- 
sented to me as the caves of the Kafirs , or “ unbelievers they are still 
inhabited by the pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, accord- 
ing to the seasons of the year, and take up their winter quarters in 
these Troglodite abodes. The site of the topes commands the whole 
landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant cultivation, 
sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval southward, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, and rolled stones, 
all sterile and arid to the foot of Sufftd koh, where again villages and 

* There is one immense edifice, but now crumbled into a mere heap, near 
Jel&Mb&d, which serves the Naxvab as a prospect point : he often repairs to it and 
seats himself upon its summit for hours to enjoy the fresh atmosphere. 
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horticultural productions abound, ramifying within the flexures of the 
mountains, or rising upon the acclivities, till checked by the rigor of 
climate. It must have been in this neighborhood that Alexandra 
revelled in imitation of Bacchus, and there is actually a spot upon the 
flanks of the snowy ridge that would seem to correspond with the locale 
of that event, the summer residence of the Nuwab of Jeldliibad , which 
is described as affording the most delicious transition from the heat of 
the valley, embowered in the most redundant ever-green verdure. This 
portion of territory acknowledging but a capricious allegiance to the 
Nuwab, and a less certain attachment to his authority, is seldom frequent- 
ed and little known ; and though it is affirmed that there are no monu- 
ments beyond the line above alluded to, 1 cannot doubt that research 
would be repaid, and that along the skirts of a magnificent range, crown- 
ed with eternal snow, tombs will be discovered : the situation almost 
warrants the belief, if that has been selected from a regard to natural 
concomitants, and in Kabul the choice has evidently been influenced 
by such circumstances, for we cannot otherwise account for a position 
that connects its objects with the surrounding gloom. There, in one 
of the recesses or glens deeply locked within the mountains, stands a 
Grecian pillar called Surkh Mindr , from its red colour. The site is 
isolated upon a natural eminence, showing a steep acclivity, lofty and 
almost mural cliffs rear on all sides. Another Grecian monument or 
minar, appears perched upon the crest of the ridge, at a great elevation ; 
neither of these bear inscriptions nor any kind of device, but I am in- 
formed there is no doubt about their origin. 

The decay and most commonly total wreck of all the edifices planted 
upon the southern margin of the dell at Jelaldbdd is easily explained in 
the nature of the materials that have composed them, which are pebbles 
of vast size, or blocks of stone, attrited by water to smoothness, conjoined by 
a cement of mud. They have consequently been easily delapsed, andhave 
crumbled away in to mere heaps, like gigantic mole-hills. Where these have 
been excavatedat their base, a small hollow square or cavity is disclosed, 
formed of hewn stones*, wherein was deposited whatever remains were de- 
signed. These topes differ very materially from that of Manikyala , and 
Usman Khatir , where the square is continued from the top in the form 
of a shaft. In none of those which I have seen, or which have been opened 
by Mr. Honigberoer, does this conformation occur, and we may at once 
note it as a distinguishing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt 
a local import. There are indeed few exactly similar ; for they vary in size, 
in external decorations, or in their structure; though the contour has 

* Then the carrS of Gen. Ventura, about which a doubt was expressed in the 
foregoing paper, was a hollow, and not a solid, square. — E d. 
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a generic type, as we should expect, if the mausolea represented 
the offspring of a single and original dynasty ; .however much its 
character might be altered by the interchange of successive genera- 
tions, deriving new ties of consanguinity, in the same manner as Alex- 
ander did, intermarrying with the conquered, which he considered a 
link of union in a government, that was to become dependent upon its 
natural resources, though perhaps the only apology that he could offer 
for the sudden transport of love which wedded him to Roxana. 

The contents of the thirty or more topes excavated by Mr. Honig- 
berger are of the highest interest. Many of them were indeed unproduc- 
tive of any insignia by which we can identify their original design, or 
connect them with theirfounders : a circumstance the less remarkable, 
when we consider the surreptitious interests of the workmen often em- 
ployed remote from any control, but even wh$re CQHtfOl CtllbraCCd tllfi 

entire operations the labour often ended in inanity. Many of the sepul- 
chres (perhaps most of them) are comparatively small* ; from 30 to 45 
or 50 feet high, witli a circumference of 80 to 110 feet ; and not one of 
them presented the structure of Manikydla, or a hollow shaft penetrat- 
ing "from the top, filled up however with the materials of the building, 
and discovering deposits of coins at various intervals, which continued 
beyond the limit of the shaft or 25 feet, to the base where the excavat- 
ed stone reservoir was found, that proved so fruitful of reliquiae. Nothing 
answering to the above has accrued to Mr. Honiguerger, if we 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotereagus+, which was found in 
one tope lodged within a silver cup, but a similar cup yet unopened, 
would seem to argue the prototype of that acquired by General Ven- 
tura. The exterior is a hard metal, containing a fluid which is perhaps 
inclosed within a golden casket like thaf of Manikydla ; on perceiving 
which Mr. Honigberger with prertusionary care cemented the whole 
cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With 
the above solitary exception, I do not think any coins were elicited from 
the tombs, nor any other device indicative of the object of their erec- 
tion, though it would be an extreme supposition to entertain, that such 
fabrics should he raised as mementos to posterity without a single trait 

* In the gorge of the Khybar Pass which penetrates the country from Peshd- 
wer , stands a most magnificent edifice, equal to or exceeding that of Manikyala , 
and if 1 am not mistaken, there are others. Mr. Honigberger sent a servant to 
explore the antiquities of this district, habited as a faqir or mendicant, his est 
or only passport among people who live by pillage. He tempted the C * 8 
to dig by the prospect of treasure, but they would do nothing without pay and the 
object was thus (fortunately) abandoned. 

t Soter-meyas , see Mr. Masson's Memoir, page 163 .— Ed. 
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to connect them with the individuals whose existence they commemo- 
rated The relics which have accrued to Mr. Honigbekger are how- 
ever extremely curious, consisting of very minute bones, or their dust, 
pearls, pieces of amber and rubies, and different kinds of sedimentary 
remains, the nature of which can only become kno\*b by chemical ana- 
lysis. These were found reposing within excavated (turned) cylinders, 
of a soft striated stone, quite similar to that of which the shot and 
shells of II. R. H. Abbas Mirza atMeshed are made. These cups, both 
in their size and form, correspond to a model which is frequent enough 
in India : they have a lid surmounted by a small knob. A roll of paper, 
apparently the back of the Bujpatra , containing written characters, 
occurred in one instance ; this precious fragment may unfold some 
satisfactory evidence of the origin and,design of the edifice which en- 
closed it. Small burnt clay lamps, and occasionally square or oblong 
clay receptacles, filled with osseous remains, gems, and thread, are among 
the collection. If my memory docs not deceive me, I think I remarked 
small golden images of birds, while 1 am certain that many things 

escaped uiy observation, and also that I retain but a very imperfect idea 

of any individual relic, notwithstanding the candor and liberality with 
which they were displayed to my view. I felt backward to gratify a 
curiosity that had little to recommend it, and the brief and defective 
notice I have now taken of Mr. IIonigbergek’s discoveries, while it 
can only convey but a faint trace of the facts which remain for original 
analysis, I venture to believe will receive from that gentleman the only 
construction that its motives can be supposed to meditate in making 
it. One object may indeed be gained, since Mr. Honigberger has 
already embarked upon a long and perilous journey vi& Bakhtar to 
his native landh after having given charge of alibis valuable ac- 
quisitions to Chev. Allard, whdtae prospects of returning to Europe 
seemed to offer a favorable passport for their transmission to Germany, 
but which 1 have since learnt is likely to be protracted indefinitely. 
Under such a view, the foregoing remarks, if deemed worthy of being 
read before the Asiatic Society, may become known in Europe through 
the medium of a journal which has already in these obscure regions (as 
will soon be shewn) stimulated the development of antiquarian re- 
search, and in this immediate instance is calculated to communicate and 
preserve the merit of labors, which natural and adventitious causes 
might otherwise tend to consign to oblivion. 

* There are inscriptions on the brass cylinders deposited in the topes ; see the 
foregoing paper. — E d. 

t See note of this traveller’s adventure at Bamian f p. 246. It is fortunate that 
he had left his coins and relics behind, — Ed. 
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Mr. Honigberger would only have promoted his own views, liad he 
made the Journal of the Asiatic Society a channel of publicity to iiis dis- 
coveries, since it is fully probable that subsequent laborers in the same 
field will weaken the interest of his researches, before that gentleman 
can reach his own country (which must be considered a problem), or 
the fruits of his exertions shall have quitted British India. These are 
destined to enrich the Cabinet of Vienna, and we may imagine the 
precious banquet they will afford to such eminent literary patrons as 
Klaproth and Von Hammer. 

[We thank Dr. Gerard most cordially for his zeal on behalf of the Journal, 
bat it would indeed he presumption in us to imagine the German Doctor’s coins 
could be better disposed of here than iu the hands of the eminent men he names* 
We appeal to M. Sch leg el’s note on Bactrian coins too often to allow of our under- 
valuing such high authority. We have been obliged for want of space to curtail 
the foregoing memoir, and to omit for the present Dr. G.’s remarks on the 
climate and country of Kdbul and JeUilabad. We have said nothing on his hypo- 
thesis that these mounds are the sepulchres of kings ; a theory also adopted by Mr. 
Masson, hut contradicted by most other authorities, who look upon them as 
BuddhUt structures. This supposition is COUfirined by tllC CXiStdlCe Of SittlUaf 
mounds in Nipal and elsewhere, and by the very nature of the relies discovered in 
them. — Ed.] 


HI. — Extracts from Mr. Massons Letter to Dr. J. G. Gerard , on the 
Excavation of Topes, dated Tattling , 22nd March, 1834. 

The fourth tope I opened had in its centre a small chamber, with 
nothing therein but a little loose dust. I excavated to the very soil 
beneath the foundation, but nothing farther was discovered : eighteen 
days’ labor were expended here. In the central chamber was a small 
cobweb with its tenant, a spider, apparently in good health and spirits. 
The tope was 144 feet in circumference, and how the insect got there, 
and contrived to live, is somewhat astonishing ; if he introduced himself 
at the period of the erection of the tope, lie must have been above 1600 
years old. I know not whether naturalists will concede to his species 
such extraordinary longevity. The results of three other topes will be 
known within the three next days. Of one of them a nishdn or token 
of there being something has been brought to light. Although by the 
experience of the fourth tope, I find that some of these structures do 
not contain relics, by which they may be identified, as coins, writings 
on leaves, &c. yet from the experience of all hitherto opened, I am 
confirmed in the opinion, that no one is without a sign or token of 
some kind, if it be only a small recess or chamber in the centre. 
Ultimately, a line of distinction may be formed between the topes of 
u v 
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On the excavation of the 

sovereign princes, members of tlieir family who did not role, and of 
saints, at least it so strikes me on a prima facie consideration of these 
monuments ; but there is one misfortune, that the contents of none can 
be judged by the mere appearance. To ascertain them it is necessary to 
excavate ; and tokens the most useful to antiquarian or historical research 
are often extracted from such whose appearance is least inviting, and 
vice vers&. The topes, which are well preserved, and whose outlines 
arc clear, are also excavated at less expence, than the dilapidated ones 
whose outlines are faint or totally defaced. With the first the sanctum 
sanctorum is reached without chance of error : with the last, the direc- 
tion of the excavation depends more on chance, and there is the addi- 
tional trouble of penetrating through the mass of fallen materials around. 
The famous Nandard tope, 164 feet in circumference, was opened- in 
eight days ; a much iuferior one on the level plain, from which I now 
expect something, and which has a circumference only of 108 feet, has 
now employed the same number of men twelve days. 

My search for coins at this place has been very unsuccessful ; I look for- 
ward however to a glorious stock from Kabul this year, and only hope that 
my competitors may not raise the market too high forme. I have an idea, 
if funds permit, to send one of my men to Balkh for a couple of months, 
for the purchase of antiques : this will moreover depend on my verifying 
what I have heard from two or three sources, viz. that old coins are 
readily procurable at that place and neighbourhood. Now that Bactrian 
coins excite so much attention, you may, if you please, let Mr. Prinsep 
know that three years since Major Taylor at Bagdad had some sixteen 
or seventeen Bactrian silver tctradrachms, and that two gold Bactrians 
were procured at Tabriz , both or one of them by Dr. Cormick. That 
gentleman’s coin was stolen, from him. Major Taylor intended his 
coins, with a vast number of others, for Sir John Malcolm. 

I have heard nothing farther concerning Martin. I learn that he 
(lid not forward to Captain Wade the account of his operations on the 
topes of Jeldlabad and Kabul , which he had prepared for that purpose 
in Persian. When I wrote the notice on the Beghram coins, I supposed 
that he had sent it, as he even read it to me, and made the remark that 
Captain Wade might publish it if he pleased. I observed that Captain 
Wade was not likely to do so unless authorized by him : he therefore 
by a letter authorized Captain Wade to make it public. Neither one or 
the other was probably sent, and this I merely note in ease I may have 
alluded to this account in the memoir, which I presumed would have 
been published by the Indian press. The account was simply one of 
the operations and discoveries, without any hint or opinion as to what 
age, &c. they had reference. 
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I have some idea of publishing a detached small volume in^ndia, 
(that is Calcutta,) “ An Account of the Topes of Afghanistan ,** with 
sketches of the whole. I apprehend that India is too limited a field to 
expect any extensive sale for any literary work whatever, nor do I know 
how the publication of works is managed in Calcutta, neither whether 
engravers would be found to execute the plates. Of these there would 
be some thirty or forty, or perhaps more. Neither am I satisfied that 
any one would undertake the expence of publication, nor am I sure that 
a publication by subscription would be sufficiently encouraged. I have 
set in order a general and individual account of these topes, explaining 
their site and identification as far as the relics extracted from them 
testify, with my conjectures respecting all and each of them: these con- 
jectures involve some points of history and geography not to be avoided. 
I have also taken sketches of all of them, at a certain measured distance, 
and used a camera lucida, that their comparative dimensions in the 
sketches might be exactly preserved*. 

I have not heard whether M. Martin, on being despoiled, lost his 
gold medal of Kadfhisks : as he justly prized it he always retained it 
about his person, and it was the only one of his coins, excepting perhaps 
the silver ones of Menander and Euthydemcs, of each of which he had 
one, that he did not forward by your medium to M. Allard. If he lost 
it, it is fortunate that I preserved the sketch of it. (See PL XiiL) 

I hear nothing conclusive here of your researches at the Peshawar 
tope. Osman notes in his letter to me that the statues arc very wonder- 
ful and beautiful. I trust you will have found a prize there ; they arc 
certainly a very singular discovery, and may occasion a good deal of 
speculation as to the nature of the monument ; it will be highly inter- 
esting if their caste be recognizable. 

1 inclose a copy of the inscriptions* around 'the hoti or box extract- 
ed from a tope here, as noted in my last. This if you think fit may be 
forwarded to Mr. Piunshp for notice in the Journalf, and he may in- 
vite those who are competent to dccypher »it. There must surely be 
individuals at Calcutta, certainly at Bombay among the Parsecs, who 


* We should be most happy to second Mr. Masson’s project, did we think that 
he could be rewarded by any sale or subscription iu Calcutta. It would certainly 
be preferable to publish in Europe, with all the advantages of good engravers, a 
large reading public, and the various facilities which publishers there enjoy of in- 
terchange and communication with others of the profession at home and abroad. 
There is besides a heavy duty on importing into England works printed iu this part 
other dominions l The camera lucida sketches will be most valuable. — Ed. 

t See plate xxii. and the remarks in page 319. — Ed. 
u u 2 
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can rp>d the Zendavesta in the original. I should fancy a reference 
to the article Alphabet in any of the Encyclopedias would exhibit 
the value of the Zend and Pehlevi characters. I note in a memoran- 
dum the equivalent characters of the Greek Bactrian coins to five 
Greek names and cognomens, and could have carried the subject far- 
ther, did time allow*. 

Your messenger brought a letter for the Nuwab from Osman, and this 
caused his detention to-day. I visited the btirjes or topes in hand : the 
onq I noted as expecting something from is not yet got through : in 
the centre was a kind of structure in form [as in Plate xxii. Fig 27], the 
bottom has not yet been reached. I hope to-morrow will produce 
something. The topes with these forms of inferior gumbases or domes, 
&c. in the centre, are very suspicious ; I fear in some instances these 
are the only tokens they contain, and they do not give much information. 

23 rd March, 1834. C. M. 


IV. — Journal of a Tour through Georgia , Persia , and Mesopotamia . By 

Capt. Mignan, Bombay European Regiment , Fellow of the Linnmn 
Society of London, and M. R. A . S. 

[Continued from p. 280. J 

Speaking to Prince Galktzin of the Russian Cavalry, who had been 
attached to the Count’s staff in Turkey, he said, “ We do not lose half 
so many men as you are inclined to believe ; since on the instant a man 
is infected, we plunge him in iced water, wash all his linen, and on the 
second day he is sure to be convalescent,” That the soldiers of the 
Russian army should be infected, can create no surprise whatever. 
Their filthiness is proverbial. I once saw a regiment paraded to per- 
form (as I imagined) their evolutions. On being drawn up in line, a 
serjeant stepped out to fee frontVith a long broom, and rubbed down 
the men, as our grooms do horses. Had I been on the parade ground, 
I might have been murdered by an attack of lice — a second plague which 
has smote this land. A punishment parade succeeded this novel scene, 
and several offenders were brought forward. The drum-major passed 
down the line, and actually spat into the mouths of the prisoners. The 
reader is tired of a narrative so disagreeable. I can assure him, that my 
disgust to this nation is founded on practices that exist not amongst 
the most barbarous people. I leave them to their admirers. 

On the morning of the 8th of February, we quitted Ganja forZodi, 
distant four leagues. On leaving the town, my attention was attracted 

*We shall take an opportunity of introducing these in a subsequent plate, with 
j*ft many more of the same character as are now within our reach from the collec- 
tions of Sh£kh Kera'met &li, and Munshi Mohan Lal.— -Ed. 
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by a crowd of women, arranged in a circle, who appeared to be overwhelm- 
ed with grief, making a singular noise. Approaching nearer, I observ- 
ed that they were sitting round a grave, and mourning the loss of a 
relative or friend whose remains were deposited in it. Some w r ere howl- 
ing aloud, as if suffering from acute bodily pain, and appeared to feel 
deeply on occasion of the loss sustained. Others however, I could 
clearly perceive, were acting a hired part, 

“ And live upon the dead 

By leltin# out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow, when the heart’s not sad.” 

Scriptural passages appear to warrant the conclusion, that the posture ot 
these females, and their manner of going through a scene expressive 
of grief, must have been a ve ry ancient custom. The description given 
of the children of Israel, after the destruction of Jerusalem, exactly 
corresponds with the situation of these mourners. “The elders of the 
daughter of Zion sat upon the ground ; the virgins of Jerusalem hang 
down their heads to the ground ” (Lamentations, ii. 10.) The prophet 
Isaiah thus alludes to the desolation of Judea. “She being desolate, 
shall sit on the ground. ” (Isaiah, hi. 26 .) And it may be added as a 
striking fact, that I have a Roman medal, found during my travels, 
that rep resents Judea under the figure of a woman sitting in the atti- 
tude of grief. The custom of hiring people professionally to lament 
obtains among the natives of Greenland. — “ The women continue their 
weeping and lamentation. Their howl is all in one tone ; as if an in- 
strument were to play a tremulous fifth downwards through all the 
semi-tones.” — (Vide Crantz’s History of Greenland.) 

We now proceeded over an extensive plain, which had a wild heathy 
aspect, interspersed with irregular hills bf gravel, covered with tufts 
of dry prickly herbage, and withered aromatic plants ; among which 
were vast numbers of the florican, bustard, and black- breasted par- 
tridge. The latter is a very singular bird : round the eye it exhibits a 
warty skin ; on the foot a small spur, bare, and black ; the forepart of the 
leg covered with short ferruginous feathers ; and the bill convex. The 
male and female are of the same colour, though the former has black 
spots, which on the latter approach to a yellow. 

After proceeding some miles, we crossed the river Kourak in front 
of some snowy hills, which were one untracked surface. Here, the 
prince, who was a keen sportsman, obtained some capital shooting : 
indeed all travellers pursuing this route would find many modes of 
dissipating the tedium of their journey, as game of every description is 
most abundant. Our table groaned under the wild ducks, partridges, 
quails, fioricans, and bustards, which were daily supplied by the prince 
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and Mr. Cormick his physician. We went cheerily on, over a suc- 
cession? of finely undulating hills and dales, till we reached our halting 
place at three o’clock r. m. with no more fatigue than if we had taken 
only a morning ride. 

We left Zodi at seven o’clock next morning, still traversing the 
plain in a direction south 50° east. The country, though so extensive, 
changed nothing in its appearance, excepting that the hills stood thicker 
and higher. The weather was delightfully pleasant, and every thing 
breathed the air of spring. We proceeded along the left side of the 
Aligez, close to the base of its mountain -wall. Its sloping sides were 
thickly set with hamlets and enclosures, which produced a most delight- 
ful contrast to the regions of barren rock which pended above. Con- 
tinuing our march, the plain widened between more equally undulat- 
ing banks, and soon after wc discovered an addition to our party in 
the shape of a greyhound. His service proved an acquisition, for 
scarcely had we seen him, ere a herd of antelopes presented themselves 
along the slope of the hills near the low ground. We allowed them to 
advance upon the plain, and then slipped the dogs. The antelopes 
darted before us like a flash of lightning, and the Persians halloed like 
thunder. The sport became both animated and delightful, and the 
steeds, having a fine even plain before them, kept well up. At length 

the chased animal finding the dogs gaining upon him, made for the 
bills with redoubled speed, when Prince Khosrou, who was in the way 
as he repassed within musket shot, fired and so wounded him that the 
dogs were on him before he could traverse another fifty yards. He was 
placed upon the hack of a mule, and proved a capital addition to our 
travelling stock of provisions. 

We now took a descendiag position, due east, over a stony and 
difficult road ; which carried us through several rocky defiles, and over 
the river Terter, till we reached a small Muhammedan village named Sauk 
fioulak. We baited there for the night, and slept under the roof of a 
hospitable Mussulman, who roasted a sheep whole, and gave us some 
excellent coffee. On the morning of the 10th, we left our kind host, 
who appeared glad enough to see us depart, having been frightened by 
the fierce looks, and glittering arms of the Prince’s attendants. We 
set forth over a road leading due south, passing to the westward of 
Sliesha, the capital of Karabagh. On our way, we saw several Cos- 
sack stations, where our conductor, the Russian General, changed his 
baggage horses. These posts consisted of a few miserable straw huts, 
and the soldiers appeared performing the most menial offices. As we 
passed along, they stood with their heads uncovered ; and the people 
dt the country likewise observing this ceremony looked ridiculous 
enough, since their heads were closely shorn. 
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This province is laid down in ancient maps as the country the 
Sacaseni, a brave tribe of Scythians, mentioned by Strabo, which the 
learned now-a-dav try to prove are from the same stock as the Anglo- 
Saxons. To the eastward is the province of Shirwan, the ancient 
Albania, the scene of so many actions of Cyrus, and subsequently of 
Pompey. Not fur hence, the Koor mingles its waters with the Araxes, 
thus forming the apex of a triangle ; and the united streams, turning 
abruptly to the south, discharge themselves into the Caspian Sea. From 
a series of observations, lately made with Fahrenheit’s thermometer in 
boiling water, at different heights, on the shore of this sea, it appears 
that water boils at 212°. 73 and the barometer stood at 28° 7" 1' * ; hence 
the surface of the Caspian is 375 feet below the level of the ocean. 
Pallas in his travels, speaks of the low level of the Caspian, compared 
with other seas. Engklhardt and Parrot, in their late journey to the 
Caucasus say, that the surface of the Caspian is 308.8 French feet 
beneath that of the ocean. The Koor contains a greater body of writer 
than the Araxes, though its course is less rapid. Cyrus is said to have 
been murdered on its banks by the neighbouring mountaineers. 

The weather, which for the last week had been so mild, became sud- 
denly extremely cold, with a cloudy sky, and seven degrees of frost. 

Our truck luy over un uneven plain for nine mile&, when we begun a 
gentle ascent up a hill to the south-east ; and passing over its brow 
descended on the opposite side by a narrow and romantic path towards 
the river Parianzour. Following its course for two miles, we entered 
a deep w T cod. The thickets through which we plunged to reach a new 
ascent were covered to the depth of two feet with snow, and the dif- 
ficulties our horses encountered from such insecure footing increased at 
every movement. The track up the height itself did not afford a more 
secure one, and when the ascent was^gaiued, similar obstacles present- 
ed themselves. We had to pass along the ridge of a chain of rugged 
hills, whose situation exposed us to every blast, while the road itself over 
which wo travelled some hours, was slippery and dangerous. At the 
end of fifteen miles, we reached Gorouzour, where some Cossack horses 
were changed. That done, we recommenced our march over the 
same rough ground, till we came up to an encampment, where we halted 
for the night. The portable houses of the peasantry of the country, 
we found comfortable enough. They cannot be called tents, although 
their structure is as simple. Several long rods, regularly disposed at the 
distance of about two feet asunder, surround a circular space from ten 
to fifteen feet in diameter, and form the skeleton of the walls, which are 
firmly tied together by bands of hair ropes, hitched round the end of 

* Sic in MS. perhaps 28.71 French inches. — Ed. 
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each rgd to secure it in its position. From the upper ends of these, rods 
of a similar kind are bent, so as to slope to the centre, and being thus 
tied with ropes, form the frame work of the roof ; over which is thrown 
a covering of black felt, leaving an aperture in the centre to give vent to 
the smoke. Similar coverings are wrapt round the sides, and to keep all 
tight, another frame is bound externally, formed of cane tied together 
with strong cord, which firmly unites the whole. The aperture at the 
top is closed, as occasion requires, by a piece of felt, which is drawn off 
or on by a strong cord. Our next day’s journey spread a whole region 
of snow before us ; hill and dale one dreary waste, with a sky threaten- 
ing a still more deepening fall. Winter had here laid his “ cold and 
shrouded hand” on every object : our halting place for the night was 
to be Koubat, about six leagues distant in a south-westerly direction. 
The road was better, which enabled us to reach our quarters early in 
the evening. It appeared a wretched place ; nevertheless , I must do the 
natives of these wild hamlets the justice to say, that, notwithstanding 
the unpromising exteriors of their habitations, they evince a frank hos- 
pitality within, to be remembered with gratitude by every way-worn 
traveller. The description of their sepulchral-like abodes I have already 
given, but it may be as well to picture the interior likewise. On de- 
scending a few steps, we enter a room which fills the whole space of the 

house, being about eighteen feet square, an ill-proportioned size to the 
lowness of the dwelling. At one side we find the hearth with its chimney, 
and directly opposite a small aperture in the roof, to admit light and air. 
The earthen floor is beaten down very flat and hard; but carpets are 
spread when the inmates sit or sleep. No furniture of any description is 
to be seen. The walls are of dried mud, with recesses left in them to 
hold the utensils of the family. A small portion of the habitation is 
generally assigned to the horses, cows, or sheep, but they frequently mix 
indiscriminately with their masters. 

We left Koubat with the cold at eight degrees of Reaumur, and quit- 
ted the now expanded chaqnel of the Parianzour under a clear and 
beautiful sky. Our road led to the south-east, and a few hours' travel 
brought us to the banks of the river above mentioned, whose impetuous 
motion was staid in some places, and frozen to the depth of several 
inches. As we proceeded, the character of the plain gradually disap- 
peared amongst hills, and we soon found ourselves in a narrow valley, 
which bv degrees contracted to a rocky gorge of very steep acclivities. 
At the bottom ran a stream, whose waters in spring swell to an impas- 
sable height ; but at the present moment they were hardly more than a 
rill, and flowed amongst the rocks, while we journeyed by its side, con- 
templating the beauty of the overhanging cliffs. We rode between 
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them for upwards of a mile, and then came out on a small plain, r <which 
appeared to be completely surrounded by mountains. Through an 
immense chasm to the east, I had a beautifully distinct view of the 
windings of the Araxes. Herds of antelopes were bounding over the 
precipitous sides of the mountains, and pheasants, which are sel- 
dom seen to the south of this river, were in great numbers. The 
source of this celebrated stream, which is boldly described by 
Virgil, “ Pontem indignutus Araxes/* is from the mountains a little to the 
south of Erzeroum, (the Arzc of the Byzantines,) whence it flows on- 
wards in a serpentine course ; until in gliding through the plain of 
Irivan, it sweeps to the southward, embracing the provinces of Irivan, 
Nakshiwan and Karabagh; and finishes its impetuous course in the 
north-east, near the castle of Kalagan, where it mingles its waters with 
the Koor, when both these famous rivers roll into the Caspian. 

An hour more brought us to the margin of the Araxes, at which 
point the power of Russia ceases — - for the present. How long this may 
continue to be the boundary line, and whether it be politic for us to 
remain inactive spectators of these rapid advances and encroach- 
ments, requires our most serious consideration. Be the intention 
of the Government what it may, all Russian officers, during my 
residence amongst them, spoke of the march against India as an 
ultimate object of its policy ; and if we felt alarmed at the proposed 
attempt of the French on our eastern possessions, we should have 
far greater apprehensions from any similar designs of the Rus- 
sians*. 

Through the kindness of Prince Khosrou’s Russian Mehmandar, we 
were accommodated in tents pitched upon the shores of the Araxes, as 
on neither side were any villages situated. The purrounding scenery was 
awfully wild. It was like a ruin of nature itself, as if the earth had 
been convulsed to her very centre, and rocks and mountains had been 
hurled from their foundations by the violence of her convulsive throes. 
In the hollow of caverns formed by these grotesque combinations, the 
shepherd and his flocks had taken up their residence, and secured to 
themselves dwellings which nothing but a similar revolution could de- 
stroy. From the verge of the stream I observed that its utmost velocity 
in the most obstructed channels was about six miles per hour ; while 


* We are compelled to omit here our correspondent’s observations on the subject 
of a Russian invasion, as unconnected with the relation before us, and not adapted 
for our pages, from which the discussion of political questions has hitherto been 
scrupulously excluded.— 
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through the broad and shallow passages the river ran at the rate of from 
three to three and a half miles an hour only, in proportion to its 
depth. 

As the day was mild and warm, I waded through the water from one 
cluster of rocks to another, visiting all the little islands which obstruct- 
ed the passage of the Araxcs : and it must be confessed that, to the 
admirers of wild and majestic scenery, nothing could be more roman- 
tically picturesque. Towering mountains were formed on each side the 
river of immense masses of basalt and black granite, heaped one over 
the other, and hanging in an endless variety of fantastic forms, while their 
broad shadows threw upon the surface of the stream a fine deep gloom, 
quite in unison with the scene, in the centre of the river were again 
seen smallercombinations of rocks, which formed innumerable islets, over 
some of which the water partially flowed, while their sharp points cut- 
ting the current in its course, created foaming breakers in miniature, 
the murmurs of which were the only sounds that disturbed the stillness 
of the calm. In some of the hollows formed by the annual friction of 
the rising inundation, when the Araxes wa3 at its height, a bed of rich 
alluvial soil had been deposited, from which had sprung up young trees 
and bushes, the isolated verdure of which derived a higher beauty from 
contrast, and appeared like little Edens encompassed by a wilderness. 
The very rocks themselves too exhibited all the variety of form and co- 
lour ; while their adamantine surfaces, exposed to the constant stream, 
were worn to a smoothness of polish, which art could scarcely give to 
them ; and by the infinite variety of their positions, reflected the rays of 
an unclouded sun from every point like dark steel mirrors. Here were gi- 
gantic mountains of basalt, and rose-coloured granite, the latter crossed 
with veins of the finest ijorphvry and smaller lines of brilliant quartz, 
changing at every yard their hflue of shade, and quality of grain ; 
while the sublime solitudes of this dark and silent valley gave to the 
pure canopy above a brighter blue, and produced altogether a splendid 
picture of nature in her wildest garb. 

Such a magic combination of forms and colours could not possibly be 
sketched with fidelity. Were the whole to be drawn and coloured on 
the spot, it would require the pencil of a Claude to catch the beauty 
and the expression of the shades which vary with every hour, from the 
dawn to the close of day. The sun was sinking when we returned to the 
encampment ; and I retired to my tent as much overcome by the mag- 
nificent impressions of the scenery I had beheld, as by the fatigues 
of our circuitous and lengthened route of wading through the islets 
of the Araxes to enjoy their beauty. 
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The Russian General Baron Rrnnenkampff came to take lcav<*of our 
party next morning’ as early as the day dawned. • Knosuou Mir/a 
presented him with a bag containing twelve hundred ducats and two 
pair of handsome Cashmere shawls. The Baron’s polite attentions to the 
whole suite were unremitting throughout: he was very desirous of 
crossing the boundary line, and of accompanying us to the court of His 
Royal Highness Abbas Mirza, that he might have formed the acquaint- 
ance of our highly respected envoy. Colonel Macdonald Kinnjkr ; but 
the orders of the Emperor Nicholas were so positive, that he could not 
even transport the Prince’s carriage across the river . His fear, also, of 
being thought more favourable to the Persians, than to his own employers, 
was excessive. Born a Livonian, lie was eyed with jealousy by his in- 
feriors in rank, who, if any opportunity served, would doubtless have 
endeavored to injure his good name and interest with the Government. 
On pressing mv hand he said, “The Emperor has every confidence 
in me at present, and 1 must endeavour to retain it ; the Russians hate 
all mv countrymen most cordially, because some of us bold the best 
appointments in the Empire.” 

{To be continued.) 


V . — Supplement to the Historical Remarks on the Allahabad 1 ascription. 
No. 2. By the Rev . W. H. Mill, D. D. %c. 

In enumerating the few historical names that remain of the dynasty 
or dynasties to which I conceive that the Allahabad Inscription, No. 2 
may possibly belong, I confined myself to such as are authenticated by 
ancient testimony : in which 1 am net aware tff any omission except that 
of tw T o kings, whom the researches of Professor Wilson have supplied : 
viz. Sahasanka, who appears from the Visva Prakdsa to have reigned 
at Canouje somewhere in the tenth century : and Kora, so called by the 
Mahometan writers, who was contemporary with Mahmud Ghaznavi in 
the eleventh*. It is however scarcely pardonable to omit all reference to 
a scries of names with which so indefatigable an investigator as Colonel 
Tod thinks he has filled the chasm in question, in that most valuable 
and elaborate contribution to oriental and general literature, the 

* To these I might add the name of Viba-Sinha-De'va, who is said, at a 
period somewhat earlier, to have granted to the request of A'disijra, king of 
Bengal, the five orders of Cdnyacubja Brahmans, from whom the present brahmans 
of Bengal are descended. 
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u Antals and Antiquities of Rajasth&n.” The Annals of Marwar con- 
tained in his last .volume, might well indeed be expected to throw some 
light upon this subject : since it was by the remains of the Rahtore 
family that last reigned at Canouje, by two grandsons of the unfortu- 
nate Jaya Chandra, that this still subsisting principality of the solar 
race was fixed in Central India, near the beginning of the 13th century, 
and escaped for several ages the notice of the Musulman princes that 
had subverted the ancient Hindu monarchies of the north. The pro- 
fessed records of the earlier periods of the family yet remain in the 
hands of the bards and other dependents of these princes at Marwar : 
and these traditional legends always deserve attention, though they 
cannot for various reasons command historical belief. 

These chronicles all connect in a loose manner the solar race in the 
person of Sumitra (about the sixtieth from Rama), the last prince of 
Ayodhya mentioned in the Puranas, with the sovereignty of the Rahtore 
family at Canyacubja — thence proceeding hastily to the defeat and 
death of Jay Chand or Jaya Ciiandua, and the flight of his grandsons 
Seoji and Satkam to Marwar ; — after which, they begin to wear the 
appearance of circumstantial history. Some of them however assume an 
aspect of chronological definiteness at the period of Nayn Pal (Nayana 
Pala,) whom they represent as having conquered Cauouje in the year of 
Vicramaditya 526, or A. D. 470, from king Ajifala, a descendant of 
^Vjamidha, of the Lunar race, which race they represent as having held 
the sovereignty of Canyacubja or Gadhipura, from the fabulous times 
of Gadhi, father of Visvamitra, to whom its foundation is generally 
ascribed, down to this comparatively recent period. Prom this Nayn 
Pal, the Marwar chroniclers give a genealogicahseries of twenty genera- 
tions to the unfortunate Jaya Chandra, thus filling the interval from 
A, D. 470 to 1193. Sofue obse*/ed incongruities in the testimony 
on which this series is given have not prevented Colonel Tod from 
attaching to the former date, and to the whole genealogy, a credit which 
he does not appear to give to, any names preceding Nayn Pal in the 
same genealogical rolls, , He takes it for established fact that the Rah- 
tore family thus reigned for seven centuries at Canouje, and that this 
was the only principality of the solar race that ever occupied that an- 
cient seat of Hindu empire. 

The exhibition of this genealogy, as given by Colonel Ton, side by 
side with the testimony of indubitable Sanscrit monuments brought to 
light by Colebrookb; Fell, and Wilson, as to the actual reign of the 
Rahtore princes at XJanouje, will, bring to the test these assertions of 
the bards and panegyrists of the royal house at Marwar. It will be 
"seen that it needs not the absence of the names of Yasovarman and 
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Sahasanka (who certainly reigned at Canouje within the liwits of 
these seven centuries), to prove this genealogy destitute of all historical 
authority. 

Colonel Tod’s RajasthAn. Inscriptions published in the Asiatic 

\ol. li. pp. 5, 6, 7. Researches, vols. ix. andxv. 

Nayana-pala conqueror of Canouje — 

A. L). 470, and thence suinained 
Camu-dhvaga, with all his descendants 
who follow. 

Padarata or Bharata. his son, king 

| of Canouje. * 

Punja, do. do. 


Dharma-bhumro, do. do. whose 12 
brothers were also founders of great 
Rajput families. 

Aji-chandra, do. do. 

i 

Udaya-chandra, ilo. do. 

Nrifati, do. do. 

Kenaka-sena, do. do. 

Sahasra-sala, do. do. 

MbGHA'SENA, do. do. 

VIra-bhadra, do. do. 

Djeva-sena, do. do. 

Vimala-sena, do. do. Tasovigraha, or SrI-pala, whose 

| * son 

Dana-sena, do. do. | 

| Mahi-chandra, was father of 


Mukunda, do. do. | % 

| Chandra-Deva, who became a. d. 

Bhudu ? do. do. by conquest king of Ca- 

| t nouje about 1072. 

Raja-sena, do. do. | 

| MADANA-PAftA, his SOD, who 

Trifala, do. do. succeeded, 1096. 

Sai Punga, do. do. Govinda-chandra, do. do. 1120. 

VlJAYA-CHANDRA, do. do. VlJAYA-CHANDRA, do. do. 1144. 

Jaya-chandra, do. do. Jaya-chakdra, do. do. 1160. 


Hence it appears, that the Marwar authorities are correct only as to 
the unfortunate Jay a Chandra, who died A. D. 1193, and his father 
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Vijaya Chandra, who died in 1168. Respecting all his ancestors they 
are altogether wj;ong, and have expanded into seven centuries a dynasty 
which lasted but 120 years ; for the same inscription which relates the 
conquest of Chandra Deva is utterly silent as to the crown of Canouje 
having been his by right of hereditary descent fromNAYANA Pala, or 
any other. Wc have therefore little reason to credit the Marwar chroni- 
cle* s in tlie other part of their statement ; viz. that this Ralitore dynasty 
thus reduced to one century, was the first and only d\ nasty of the solar 
race at Canouje. It is far more probable that princes of purer de- 
scent than they (whom Colonel Tod suspects on very probable grounds 
to be of partly Scythian origin) occupied that scat of empire from a pe- 
riod at least as early as that named by their chroniclers, viz. in the 
fifth century, or perhaps long before it. To some of these the kings 
mentioned in our inscription may have belonged, whom these au- 
thorities, if admitted as true, would exclude altogether. 

A greater assistance might perhaps be obtained from Colonel Too, 
had he given us the J.iin inscription to which he alludes in pp. 140 and 
211 of the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
as written in an ancient character (very probably that of our inscrip- 
tion) long disused in India, but known to the Jain hierarchs, and of winch 
he promises to the Society a key. For this inscription relates to a certain 
Avanti Raja or Lord of Ujjayini, called Chanduagupta, and is dated in 
tlie year 427*, which if applied to the era of the great monarch of that 
city Vicramaditya will be A. D. 371, but if applied to the Jain era of 
Mahavira will be B. C. 106. But the localities specified in the Alla- 
habad pillar all seem to indicate a Gangetic kingdom rather than one 
whose centre is at Oujein. 

In the line of the Chohan princes of Ajmeir, closed by the name of 
the heroic Prithu-Rai^wHo pressed himself ^n the 12th century 
of the ancient kingdom of Indrapristha or Dehli, only to be the last 
Hindu prince that ever reigned there) we find a Ciiandraoupta, son 
of Mahasinha and grandson of Ma'nikya-Rai, the latter a king 
of some celebrity, whose date is fixed to A. D. 695. But the men- 
tion of these names, together with that of the son and successor in the 
kingdom, which is not Samudkagupta but Puatapa-Siniia, is alone 
sufficient to remove all idea of this being the Chandragupta of our in- 
scription ; even without recurring to the decisive reason, that the Agni * 
hula class of Xattriyas, to which this Chauhuaa family belongs, is ex- 

* On the second mention Colonel Ton, apparently from inadvertency, makes the 
*late of this same monument 4<K>, i. e. 30 years later than before. 
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eluded as completely as the Lunar race from the character here assigned, 
of “ children of the Sun/* The last reason excludes ; ulso a more an- 
cient Chandragupta who, as Colonel Tod informs U9, stands before 
Manikya-Rai, in the long line, (which he has not published) of the 
Chohans’ descent from their remote ancestor Agni-Pala : though this 
prince, if real, may very possibly be the Lord of Oujein who i* the 
subject of the Jain inscription already alluded to, (T. R. A. S. vol. i. 
p. 140.) 

The same reason prevents us from profiting by another tradition often 
repeated by the same learned inquirer, both in his Annals of Rajasthan 
and his contributions to the R. A. S. Transactions, relating to another 
celebrated branch of the Agni-kula Xattriyas, the Pramaras. One tribe of 
this Rajput race, tlie Mori, is in the habit, at this day of claiming for their 
own the celebrated Chandragupta Maury a , founder of the dvna-ty so 
called at Palibothra in the days of SSblkucus Nicator. The account given 
by all the ancient Sanscrit authorities of the origin of that name is very dif- 
ferent from this, viz. that it is the patronymic noun derived from the Sudra 
damsel Me ha, of whom the king Nanoa Mahapadma became enamour- 
ed (being him«elf a!«o of half-blood, the offspring of the Lunar prince 
Mahananda by a slave girl), and thus became the father of Chanura- 
gcjpta, who afterwards succeeded by extirpating, with the Macliiaveliaii 
Brahman’s aid, his nine more legitimate brethren. This account is so uni- 
versal — and it is so visible also even in the inverted accounts preserved 
by Diodojujs Siculus, Thogus Pompeius, and others in the west, 
(making Sandracottus the offspring of a queen and a barber, in- 
stead of a king and a barber’s daughter) that it requires no ordinary 
attachment to the later chroniclers of Rajasthan to set aside these 
statements by making this king a member of a noble tribe of the 
purest Rajputs, to make him con c equently unconnected altogether 
with those Nan das whom he succeeded or displaced — and even to sus- 
pect the word Maurya, (as Colonel Tod does, T. R. A. S. i. 211,) to be 
an interpolation for Mori. There may ho we ycr be a Chandra gupta to 
which such a tradition points with partial truth ; and such 1 should 
have suspected to be the conquering Chandragupta of our column, 
bat for the objection of family above stated. 

Upon the whole, our researches for the subjects of this inscription 
in the records of Northern and Central India, seem to be hitherto un- 
successful, notwithstanding, the various Chandraguptas that have 
appeared there. Of the name Samupragupta I have not yet seen any 
trace ; but to facilitate the progress of future inquiries, it may be use- 
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ful to^ exhibit synoptically the genealogical facts which the pillar sup- 
plies. 


Gupta, RAja of the Solar Race, 
Ghatotkacha, do. 


lilCCHAVi a private 
Rdjput, whose daughter 
was 


Chandragupta, do. 
and Sovereign, 


^ Cum Jra DeM, S 


wife of the king. 


SANHA'RICA, an inde- 
pendent princess, whose 
daughter was 


Samudragupta, - 
ll&ja and Sovereign. 


*- 


- A queen, 
name unknown. 


A royal issue expected at the date of 
the inscription, (line 18 .) 

Another consideration, however, which should not be overlooked in 
this research, is the name of the contemporary king, mentioned in line 
17 of the inscription, as having been overcome, together with several in- 
ferior princes, In Samudraoupta. The king is called Dhananjaya, and is 
described as of the race of Ugrask'na, i. e. most probably the celebrated 
king of Mathura so called, thefatherof Cansa, who was slain by Crishna, 
hu d was, like his enemy, of the great lunar family of Vauu. Now in inquir- 
ing who this king could he, the Dhanjye or Dhananjaya, 

who is mentioned by Abu'l Fazil at the head of the royal lists of Malwa, 
as having founded a dynasty there about 2000 years before, should appear 
as much out of the question as the fabulous Arjuna, who also bore the 
same name. Yet this prince, who in Abu l Fazil’s list (Ayin Acbery, 
vol. ii. p. 54,)has rSalivahan for his grandson — is identified by Colonel 
Wilford, with a Dhananjaya, mentioned in the royal lists of Ra- 
ghunatha as having sprung from a temple in the peninsula of India, 
and thence attacked and stain a kiAg named A'ditya, and then reigned 
at Ujjayin : and on the strength of this last tradition, he is identified 
also with the great Salivahana himself, the founder of the era A. D. 
78, because this latter is celebrated as the foe of and destroyer of the 
celebrated Vicramaditya ! (See As. Res. vol. ix. pp. 134, 135, 140, 
141.) The authorities from which the age, and family, and reign of this 
Dhananjaya, might perhaps have been obtained, are so loosely cited by 
this very learned but fanciful writer, and so mixed up with his own 
evidently groundless and inconclusive deductions of identity, that we can 
derive no aid from them in determining whether he be the king men- 
tioned on the column or not, or what could be thence safely concluded 
concerning the age of the inscription. 
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On the influence of the Moon , %c, 

VI. — On the Influence of the Moon on Atmospherical Phenomena . 

By the Rev. R. Everest, M. G. S. M. A. S. 

Having observed one or two coincidences in the Mcteorogieal Registers 
which I could not but deem remarkable, 1 was induced to examine them 
farther, in the hope of being able to furnish some rules which might be 
of use to those whose occupations arc affected by atmospheric changes, 
such as the planter, the sea-farer, and others, and through them to the 
whole community. With this view, I have confined my observations to the 
chances of rain, that being the only uncertain condition in the bringing 
of our harvests to perfection ; of heat and sunshine there is no lack at 
any time. In pursuance of this object, I now beg to call your attention to 
The influence of the Moon in producing rain. 

Having remarked that a great proportion of the spring showers fell near 
the time of the new moon, I drew out a table of the quantity of rain that 
bad fallen in the first four months of each year, for eight years, (which 
was as far back as I could obtain the registers,) showing at the same time 
what number of days it fell, before, or after, the day of new moon (sec 
Table No. 1). From this it will appear that rain fell most abundantly 
on the 2nd, 5th, 6th, and 7th days before the new moon, and the 6th day 
after it, that, out of a sum total of 34,55 inches of rain, 25,31 inches fell 
within seven clays from the day of new moon, and only 9,24 in the rest 

of the lunar period, being in the proportion of 2,73 : 1, for nearly equal 
portions of time. If we take the quantities that fell in each year they 
are as follows: 

Within 7 days of New Moon. Beyond that period. 


1825 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

.... 1-82 ... 

.... 1*02 ... 

.. .. 0-lfi .. . 

.... 1*72 ... 

(>* 18 . . . 

«... 5*55 . . , 


058 

100 

1*82 

0.00 

0.71 

1*85 

1832 

*1*8(> . . . 

*• 

2*25 

1833 

.... 3.10... 


1*00 

Total, 

25.31 


9*21 


If instead of the quantities of rain we take the number of rainy days for 

the same periods, we have 45 rainy days against 23, being a ratio of 

nearly 2:1. For each year the quantities are — 

Within 7 days of New Moon. Beyond that period, 

1825 8 4 

1827 5 3 

1828 1 5 

1821) 3 0 

1830 9 3 

1831 8 4 

1832 6 2 

1833 — 5 2 

23 


Total, 
y y 


45 
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On the influence of the Moon on ' [July, 

Hpre the days of maxima are somewhat different from what they were 
before, being the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th days before new moon, the day 
of new moon, and the first day after. 

Upon examining further, I found that this excess of rain towards the 
new moon obtained in a degree through the succeeding months, May 
and June, but that the ratio was somewhat altered. For instance (see 
Table No. 2, of Calcutta year’s rain), the rain that fell in the same days, 
about the new moon, during a period of eight years, amounted to 83.73 
inches, and for the rest of the lunar period to 52.04 inches, being in the 
ratio of 1*6 : 1*0. The numbers of rainy days for the above two periods 
respectively were 68 and 54, in the proportion nearly of 1*3 : 1. If we 
particularize the quantities of rain, we find that the 3rd, 6th. 7th, and 
8th days before the new moon are now become maxima, as well as the 
3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th, and 10th after it. In the third division of the 
year, which I have confined to the month of July, the numbers approach 
still more a ratio of equality, the respective quantities of rain being 
43*60 inches and 28*78 inches, or in the ratio of about 1*5 *. 1, and the 
numbers of the rainy days arc very nearly equal, being 6 1 and 60, or in 
the ratio of 1 .017 : 1 . In the fourth division of the year, which 1 have 
made to comprehend the months August, September, and October, the 
ratio is altered, the quantities of rain for the two periods being 96*75 
and 119*39 inches, or in the ratio nearly of 1 : 1*2, and the numbers of 
rainy day3 159 and 173, being as l : 1*1 nearly. The different numbers 
are here placed, for the sake of comparison in a tabular form. 


DLE III. 

Within 7 days 
of New Moon. 

Rest, of Lunar 
Period. 

Ratio. 

1st Division,.. 
2nd Ditto,. . . . 

25.31 

9*24 

.. 2-73 : 

1. 

83.73 

52-04 

1-6 : 

1. 

3rd Ditto 

43.6*0 

28*78 

. 1*5 : 

1. 

4th Ditto, .... 

.. 96.75 119-39 

* Number^)/ Rainy Day a. 

1 : 

1.2. 

1st Division,.. 

.... 45 

23 

2 : 

]. 

2nd Ditto, 

,... 63 


1-3 : 

1. 

3rd Ditto, 

.... 61 

60 

1017 : 

1. 

4th Ditto, 

••• IM v 


1 : 

1.1. 


Upon lpoking over the days of maxima in this last case, we find them 
to be the 3rd, 9th, and 1 1th, before the new moon, and the 3rd, 5th, 
6th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, after. I must here observe, that the present 
mode of comparison is not strictly correct. As the lunar period is, pro- 
perly speaking, only 29| days, the fifteenth day on the left hand of the 
table only occurs alternately. The comparison, however, is sufficient for 
my purpose. Taking the four periods of the year together, the inequalities 
may be accounted for by'supposmg four days to be the principal maxima : 
one of these being the fifth day after the new moon, and another the 
9th day before it. It is true that the 9th day itself is but once a maxi- 
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mum in the four periods. In the early part of the year, the days 'imme- 
diately succeeding it are maxima, and in the latter part of the year the 
days immediately preceding it. If therefore any cause can be assigned 
why the rain at one time should be a little retarded, and at another a 
little accelerated, there would be no error in supposing the maximum 
tendency to rain to occur on the 9th day. Two other days of maxima 
are the 3rd day before the new moon, and the 12th day after. 

With a view of ascertaining whether the Barometer wras similarly 
affected, I next put the heights of it at sunrise for five years into a simi- 
lar table, and on taking the mean of the whole year, found that the fifth 
day after the new moon was the minimum. (Sec Table No. 3). My 
next object was to find whether the dew points varied in a similar man- 
ner, and I therefore reduced them from the wet-bulb indications in the 
registers, and those of Leslie’s hygrometer preceding them. The me- 
thod recommended in the 1st volume of Gleanings being too laborious 
to adopt, and Major Oliver's tables in the Gleanings not having been 
published, I took the very simple method of multiplying the wet-bulb 
depression by 1*6, and subtracting the product from the temperature*. 
I do not mean by saying so to recommend the operation as a general 
rule, but only that, where the whole difference between the temperature 
and dew-point does not amount to more than two or three degrees (as is 
usually the case at sunrise at Calcutta), and the temperatures are between 
80 and 50, the errors will not be important. But another and greater 
difficulty still occurred to me, which was this. By a copious fall of rain 
the dew point is immediately lowered, so that on looking over the list of 
dew points on different days, the day of most moisture will appear to be 
the driest by its having the lowest dew-point. Thus, for instance, in 
May, 1830, they stood as follows : 

Days of Month. 22nd, 23rd, # 24th, 25th, 26‘th, 27th, 28th. 

Dew-points at 1 72*9 78*2 74*9 7 5 1 75 0* 74.'J 7 7.9 

sunrise, J 

Rain-fall, 0*10 3.00 4-22 

Here the 25th and 26th were the days of the great storm, but looking 
atthe dew-points alone, no indication is afforded of the quantity of mois- 
turef. Unless, therefore, we could make due allowance for the rain- 
fall, the dew-points alone would be a very imperfect mode of judging 

* This rule would answer for an aqueous tension of 0.75 at the temperature of 
90°. Wc think it would have been better to have used the aqueous tensions them- 
selves, for which a table is given v in the Gleanings, I. p. 81 and 340 . — Ed. 

f When rain is accompanied with a strong wind, and that from the north, 
the air is seldom saturated with moisture ; the chief cause however for the fall of 
the dew-point is, the reduced temperature of the air during storms.— Ed. 

Y Y 2 
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of the** degree of moisture. For this reason I took only the first and last 
quarters of the year, when the weather is usually dry, and found the means 
of the different years (see table No. 4). From this it will be seen that the 
days of highest dew-point in the winter half of the year are the 4th and 
5th, before the new moon, and the 10th and 11th, after. This was so 
near a coincidence with two of the maximum days of rain, (viz. the 3rd 
before, and the 12th, after,) that little doubt could be entertained of the 
one being caused by the other. That neither the other two days, (viz. 
the 9th, before, and the 5th, after,) were maxima might be accounted for 
by peculiar circumstances. At this stage of the inquiry I was led to 
attempt to account for the phenomena by the following considerations : 

1st. By the united testimony of every observer, the quantity of mois- 
ture in the air and the rain-fall become less, as wc recede from the great 
eastern ocean. Thus if we could obtain the mean dew-point for every degree 
of longitude between Delhi and Dacca, the result would exhibit almost 
as regular an increase' as in a li*t of temperatures between London and 
Algiers. I was aware too of the great increase of dew-point here when- 
ever the wind came from the east, and that a continuance of it was 
usually followed by rain. I could not, therefore, but. believe that the 
force of attraction of the moon as well as of the sun excited an influence 
over the aerial currents cither in modifying their direction or changing 
it entirely. Mr. Daniell remarks the excess of dew-point when the 
wind blows from the Atlantic (he is speaking of the climate of England), 
and the force of attraction of the moon is stated by D’Alembert to be 
such as would create a westerly current of eight feet in a second, (see 
Robison’s Meehan. Phil.) But to render this force more apparent, we 
must have recourse to another consideration. 

2ndly. The principal c?use by which the air is affected is by the heat- 
ing power of the sun, which expands a column of it ,J 0 th part for 
each degree of Fahrenheit. Upon the ocean the heat is counteracted by 
constant evaporation ; consequently, when a column of air, resting upon a 
surface of dry land, is heatfcd by the sun, it becomes expanded, and of 
less specific gravity than an adjoining column in contact with the sea. 
Hence, as the heavier fluid will press upon and displace the lighter, a 
current flows in from the sea to the land. This diurnal phenomenon may 
be observed on almost every tropical coast. We have an annual instance 
of it in the great heats previous to the summer solstice, and the winds 
that follow them from every quarter of the ocean, the S. W. the S. E. 
and E., bringing with them abundant rain. This current must be 
strongest at the time of maximum heat of the day, and if we suppose 
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the moon in such a position as to act in conjunction with it, the:* the 
two forces would produce a great conjunction tide in* the air. As the 
moon recedes eastward from the sun, it comes upon the meridian about 
48| minutes later every day ; so if the change happened at noon ex- 
actly, three days after it would be upon the meridian at 2h. 25m. p. m. 
As the time of maximum heat of the day is by Dr. Buewster 2h. 40m, 
i\ M.we ought on this day to have the great conjunction tide, according 
to theory. But in comparing the actual tides of the ocean with" the de- 
ductions from theory, we find that the phenomena occur one day and a 
half later than they ought to do ; thus the greatest spring tide docs not 
happen exactly at the conjunction of the sun and moon, but a day and 
a half later. Let us make similar allowance in the case we are con- 
sidering ; then a^ the moon mutt he somewhat more than three days 
old when it is upon the meridian at 21i. 40m. v. M.add one day and a half 
to its age, and the greatest tide will be produced when it is nearly five 
days old. I venture to suggest this as the cause of the maximum fall of 
rain on the fifth day after the new moon, and the minimum of the 
barometer on that day. Of course, as air is distended and rendered 
lighter by being mixed with aqueous vapour, the presence of a great 
quantity of moisture (which would be the case in a current setting in 
from the ocean) is sufficient to account for the diminution of pressure. 

Cor. 1st. This supposition may account for our spring showers 
happening as they usually do between 2 and G v. m. and probably at 
the time when the superior or inferior tides of the moon are near the 
meridian. 

Cor. 2nd. If the supposition he true, then the excess of rain about 
the fifth day after the new moon will be greatest, when the heat is a 

maximum, when the sun is nearest the zenith, and when the moon is 

• * 

nearest the zenith. This would happen at Calcutta in the mouths of 
May and June. In the first four months the heating power is great, 
but the sun lias south declination for most part of the time, and the 
moon too. In July the sun is uear the zenith, and so is the moon, but 
the heating power is counteracted by constant evaporation. In the 
last three months of the rains the sun and moon arc further from the 
zenith, and the heating power somewhat less than in July. I took 
therefore the sum of the rain that fell on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, fitli, and 7th 
days after the new moon, in each of the four periods, and compared each 
with the quantity that fell during the whole lunar period. Premising 
then that five days are to the whole lunar periovl as 10 : 59 

I found the sum of rain that had fallen in the 5 days above men*, 
tioned, to be to the sum of the whole lunar period,— 
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In the 1st four months, : : 10 : 52 

In May and June, : : 10 : 56 

In July, : : 10 : 46 

In Aug., Sept., Oct.,.. : : 10 : 51 


But besides the superior or direct tide of the moon, the inferior or 
opposition tide of the moon would be in conjunction with the greatest 
heat about the 9th day before the new moon. I took therefore the 9tli 
day with three days before and three days after it, and found the propor- 
tions the sums bore to the whole period in the same manner as above. 


Seven days being to the whole lunar period, : : 10 : 42 

The proportion was — 

In the 1st four months, : : 10 : 40 

May and June, : : 10 : 40 

July : : 30 : 55 

Aug., Sept., Oct., : : 10 : 40 

The irregularity in the case of July probably arises from a sufficient 
series of years not having been taken, [f instead of the quantities of 


rain we tak,e the number of rainy days in the same periods, they give a 
ratio of 10 : 40 

With a view of ascertaining whether similar results were to be ob- 
served in the climate of Great Britain, l next made a table of the tem- 
perature at Edinburgh, for eight years, (from 1824 to 1831, both 
inclusive,) from the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; to this I added a 
table for three years near London, (from Sept. 1819 to Sept. 1822,) 
which is to he found in Danikll’s Meteorological Essays, and the results 
are as follows : (see table No. 5 ;) taking the days as before, (viz. the 
5th day after the new moon, and two days before and two days after it,) 
the ratio to the whole lunar period was as follows : 


In the first four months, 

: : 10 

46 

Muy, Juno, July, ^ 

Aug., and Sept., J > * * ’ * ' * 

: : 10 

50 

Oct., Nov., Doc., 

: ’ 10 : 

70 


It was to be supposed that in a* high northern latitude, in the three 
last months of the year, when the heating power of the sun is very 
small, owing to the great moisture, and also the sun and moon (when 
it is near the change) liuve southern declination, that the joint 
effect of the heat and attractive force would be barely perceptible. There 
is, however, another cause of mistake. 'Hiough the mean time of 
maximum heat for the whole year is 2h. 40m. r. m. yet that time varies 
with the different scasous ; in summer it is considerably later, in winter 
it is considerably earlier. 1 have not the book to refer to, but taking 
the' 6th day in the summer months for the centre of the maxima, in- 
stead of the fifth, after the new moon, and the 2nd instead of the 5th 
for the last quarter, the ratios are as follows : 

In the 6ummer months : : 10 : 47 

Oct., Nov., Dec., : : 10 : 56 
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Let us next compare the day of the moon’s opposition, (viz. the 9th 
before the new moon,) and three days before and three days aftsr, as 
was done in the former case. 

The ratio of the amount to the whole lunar period was 

In ‘the first four months, : : 10 : 40 

Summer month?, : : 10 : 4t> 

Oct., Nov., Dec,, : : 10 37 

But taking the 13th before, instead of the 9th, (for the last quarter,) we get a 
ratio of : : 10 : 28 

We may observe then that the amount which falls in these days near 
the full moon is greatest in winter, when the moon near the full has 
north declination. On the contrary, in summer, the amount which 
falls near the new moon, when the moon at that season, and that age, 
has north declination, is the greatest. We may recollect that in the 
theory of the tides the height of the tide is said to vary as cos * js 
(where .ris the angular distance between the moon and zenith of the 
place). The above observations seem to point to a law somewhat 
similar. But of this J have yet to offer some further probability. I 
have not here compared the number of rainy days as well as the quan- 
tities of rain fallen, but they tend to the same conclusions, though less 
decisively. Nor have 1 said any thing respecting the two other maxi- 
ma on the 3rd day before, and 12tli after, the new moon, as I have no 
probable cause to allege for them. 

Let us then dismiss from our minds the idea of a sphere covered 
with a homogeneous fluid, and substitute that of a surface partly of dry 
land, and partly of water, the first covered with a stratum of air nearly 
dry, the last with a stratum saturated with moisture ; and to carry on 
the comparison with the tides of the ocean, let us remember that we 
cannot measure the actual height of the tide, as in that case, but that 
if an observer, situated on the border of an estuary, were to endeavour 
to estimate the relative intensity of the currents flowing in from the 
open sea, by the quantity of salt contained in the water before him, 
then his case would be somewhat similar to ours, when we attempt to 
draw a like reference respecting the aerial currents from the heights of 
the dew-point. If he were to endeavour to conjecture the force of the 
floods from the country above, by measuring the quantity of earthy 
matter precipitated from the water, then he might expect to approxi- 
mate to the truth about as much as we do when wc attempt to infer the 
force of the current of air flowing in from the regions of the ocean, by 
the quantity of water precipitated. In both cases au approximation only 
can be expected. 

Having gone thus far, the next step to be desired was to make a 
comparison between the heights of the dew-point* at different ages of 
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the moon, and the heights of the tides of the ocean on the same days. 
The* only table T could refer to was that given us by Mr. Noton, 
(Jour. As. Soc. May, 1833,) of the tides in Bombay harbour, which an- 
swered tolerably well, as Bombay, as well as Calcutta, has considerable 
north latitude. The heights of the tides, day and night, both at change 
and full, are given there, as well as for three days after, and three days 
before, the day of change and full. I took, therefore, the average 
height of the tides iu the seven days about each new and full moon, 
and compared them together. The first comparison was the day (or 
superior) tide of the new moon, and the day or inferior tide of the full 
moon. It was as follows : 

it alio of day tide, New Moon, 

New Moon, FnlJ Moon, to night tide, Full Moo 


ft. 

in. 






ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

12 

11 

Feb. 

2. 

.. 13 

2 Jan. 

17. 

12 

11 

17 

0 

13 

5 

March 

2. 

.. 13 

1 I’Vk 

16. 

13 

5 

16 

1 

14 

3 

April 

1. 

.. Jf> 

Mar cl 

16. 

11 

3 

16 

0 

* 15 

3 

April 

30. 

.. 14 

5 April 

13. * 

15 

3 

15 

1 

ir» 

!) 

May 

30. 

.. 11 

5 May 

M. 

15 

V 

13 

10 

l 6 

5 

June 

28. 

.. 15 

3 June 

13. 

16 

5 

11 

1 

ifi 

5 

July 

27. 

.. 14 

3 July 

13. 

36 

5 

12 

!) 

Jt> 

1 

Aug. 

26'. 

.. 14 

6 Aiitf. 

11. 

16 

1 

13 

0 

if> 

(i 

Sept. 

ZU 

.. 14 

5 Sept. 

11. 

15 

6 

l:i 

1 

14 

11 

Ort. 

24. 

.. 14 

3 Oct. 

10. 

u 

li 

13 

11 

* 14 

3 

Nov. 

22. 

.. 14 

3 Nov. 

8. * 

li 

3 

15 


13 

3 

Dec. 

22. 

.. 14 

4 Dec. 

8. 

13 

3 

15 

10 


It will be observed, that in the winter season, when the new moon 
has great southern declination, and the full moon has great northern 
declination, (or, in other words,) comes near the zenith of the place in 
question (Bombay), then the new-moon tide is not so high as the full- 
moou tide ;but, in the summer season, when the declinations are rever- 
sed, then arc the ratios of the tides reversed also. I have marked with 
an asterisk the places where tWe ratios change. But we must here 
notice a remarkable anomaly in the lunar theory. The ratios we have 
observed above ought only to hold with direct or superior tides of both 
new and full moon, the reverse ought to hold with respect to the infe- 
rior tides of both. For instance, if the declination of the moon were 
20° south, and consequently the vertex of her superior tide in 20° 
south latitude, the vertex of the inferior or opposite tide ought to be in 
20° north latitude. So that in places to the north of the equator, as 
Bombay and Calcutta, the inferior tide would be very large when the 
superior tide was very small. Thus at Bombay, in winter, the night, 
or inferior tide, of new moon, ought to be very large ; the day, or infe- 
rior tide, of full moon, very small ; but on comparing them together, we 
find the reverse. 
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New Mood, Night. Full 

ft. in. ft. 

14 6 15 

14 2 15 

14 8 15 

14 3 14 

14 6 14 

14 5 15 

14 'J U 

14 8 14 

14 6 14 

15 5 14 

15 6 14 

15 3 14 


Moon, Day. 
in., 

2 

1 

0 

5 

5 
3 
3 

6 
5 
3 

3 

4 


t have noticed this because, by supposing a similar anomaly in the 
case of the tides of the air, we may explain why the ninth day before 
new moon has a less proportionate rain-fall in summer, (when the 
moon at that age has usually south declination,) than it has in winter, 
when the moon at that age has north declination ; and vice versa , why 
the fifth day after new moon has a greater excess of rain-fall in sum- 
mer, when its moon has north declination, than in winter, when its 
moon has south declination. Were the lunar theory correct, the 
excess in one tide, owing to the moon’s declination, would be compen- 
sated by the defect in the opposite tide. Similar anomalies commonly 
prevail. Thus we read, “ At Brest when the moon has great declination 
the superior tide may be three times greater than the succeeding, or 
inferior tide ; but the fact is, they differ very little. M. La Place says, 
they do not differ at all.” — (Meehan. Philos, iii. 305.) But to return 
to the matter before us. Having made out table of the dew-points at 
Calcutta for 1832, I selected the heights of the^same days as are stated 
in Mr. Noton's paper of the Bombay tides, and took the average in 
the same way. Comparing the times of new and full, the numbers were 


New. 

Full. 

531 


54*3 



66*8 59*2 


78*1 

776 

77*5 

74*9 

77-6 

76*2 

77*3 

77*0 

75*3 

76*4 

73*2 ......... 

74*5 

58*8 


51-5 

58.0 


z z 
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JJpt as the heating power of the sun (as the year advances) must 
affect the current of air, and consequently the dew-points, whereas the 
tides of the sea are affected wholly by the attractive forces of the sun 
and moon, no correct comparison can be drawn between them. Thus 
the first item under 44 Full” is 46‘3, which is less than the item under 
"New,” 53*1. Hut it may be said, that the time of the average 
46*3, is near If) days earlier than that of the corresponding average 
f)3*l; that as the dew-points increase with the year from January to 
June, owing to the heat pnncipally, the item under " Full” (46 3) is 
less than that under 44 Now” (53- 1), owing to its being so much earlier, 
and consequently less affected by the heat of the sun. To obviate this 
difficulty, we may remark that, if the first item under “ Full” is 15 days 
earlier than that under 44 New,” the next item below it (62*1) is fifteen 
days later ; the mean between them therefore would correct any dis- 
crepancy arising from increase or decrease of heat in either case. 

Proceeding in this manner, i. e. taking the mean of each number in 
Succession witli the one below it, in the column headed 44 Full,” the 


comparison becomes as follows. I 

have placed the Bombay tides of 

the same period 

in the same line, that the agreement may he more 

apparent. 

A 




Dew-points, Calcutta. 1 


Tides, in 

Bombay Harbour, 

New moon. 

Full moon. 

New (Day), 

Full (Night). 



ft. 

in. 

ft. in. 

, S31 


12 

11 


54*3 

fiO-7 

13 


10 i 

66-8 

66*1 

14 

3 .... 

lfi o 

*71-5 

75 2 

*15 

3 .... 

is a 

78' 1 

7(i-2 

15 

9 .... 

13 10 

77*5 


16 

5 .... 


77'Ci 


l(i 

5 .... 

12 9 

77-3 


16 

1 .... 


75*3 

« 7.V4 %. 

15 


1 M 1 

*;;v 2 


11 

ii ...! 


58-8 



*14 

3 .... 

is 0 

5i -a r>2’2 

13 

3 .... 



Disclaiming then the wj,sh of speaking positively on a subject where 
no decisive proof has been adduced, wc may yet be allowed to assert, 
as exceedingly probable, that the dew-points, upon the whole, vary 
with the declination of the moon, apd in the same manner as the tides 
of the sea do. 

I have been induced to publish the above remarks from having seen 
a popular notice of M. Arago’s paper on lunar influence. One of the 
firstremarks is, that the number of rainy days is increased by the moon’s 
perigee. The number of rainy days in apogee being to those in peri- 
gee : : 1069 : 1169. This would agree very well with the notion of 
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the atmospheric currents being acted on by the attractive force the 
moon* . The barometer is next alluded to, but the circumstance of the 
specific gravity of air being diminished by its being mixed with aqueous 
vapour, must tend to render very uncertain any deductions from in- 
equalities of pressure alone. 

Medical men will be able to judge, whether the recurrence of a very 
high dew-point, or in other words, of great moisture, at certain fixed 
days in the lunar period, is sufficient to*ccount,for the recurrence of 
certain diseases, in the manner they have been observed to do since 
the earliest ages. I have now merely to add the several tables alluded 
to in the text, of rain-falls, dew-points, and barometric heights. 

I subjoin a table of the most remarkable storms and falls of rain, 
which, whatever may bethought of the theoretical suggestions, I hope 
will be of use. 

[We put every confidence in the tables and in the abstracts of them drawn upby our 
correspondent, but wc regret that in calculating some of them he should have selected 
those columns of the meteorological registers, which were perhaps the most liable to 
irregularities. At the hour of sunrise, for instance, the mercury of the barometer is 
in motion : the chance of punctuality in the observer is less (we allude here to the 
registers of the Surveyor General’s Office, where the observer did not reside on the 
premises) and the light for reading off is bad. Again, at that hour the depics- 
Sion of the wet bulb thermometer is at a minimum, and least trust- worthy for 
shewing the hygrometric effects of aerial currents, which are also at that, hour 
generally lulled and quiescent. The aqueous tension calculated from the depres- 
sions, or if that be too troublesome, the indications of the hair hygrometer, which is 
not affected by heat, would best answer the purpose deshed. But wc would venture 
to suggest that the barometer alone is sufficient, particularly if obsen ed at its hours 
of rest, its maximum or minimum at 10 a. m. or 4 v m. lopointout the lunar influence 
if perceptible, on the atmosphere : for its indications are alike affected by the direc- 
tion of the aerial currents, the moisture present, and the diminution of gravity 
besides which its march in other respects i^so regular in these latitudes, that upon 
a long series of averages very small anomalies ought to be discoverable. It will 
be seen, from the proceedings of the Asiatic Society on the 2nd July, that M. 
Araco has applied through the French Government for copies of all meteorologi- 
cal registers kept in Calcutta, probably with a view of solving this very question of 
lunar influence ' The registers have been furnished, and we shall take care tf> add 

a copy of the preseut laborious and useful analysis, hu.] 

* Rain falls most abundantly about the second octant, which also agrees with 
our selection of the fifth day after us a maximum. 
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TABLE 

•shewing the quantity of Rain that has fallen in the first four months of each 


O Before New Moon. 


*1825, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830 , 

1831 , 

1832 , 

1833 , 

1 " 

SI 

13 

12 

11 

0.04 

10 

9 

0.08 

8 

7 

0.08 

6 

5 

4 

0.04 

3 

0.02 

0.46 

0.16 

2 

1 


■ 







1.08 

QEQ 







r 

fl 

MB 





1.40 

0.04 

1.71 

1.30 

1 





1.65 

olio 

0.25 





0.60 

1.36 

0.30 

0.27 

Hgfil 

ypl 

0.55 

.... 












Total, 

0.02 

1.65 

0.10 

0.25 

0.01 


0.78 


1.96 

4.45 

4.15 

0.34 

1.15 

2.88 













Number of Rainy Days 

1825 , 





1 


1 


1 




1 



1827 , 

i 


1 

.... 








l 

2 



1828 , 






1 

1 






1 



1829 , 










1 

1 





1830 , 



;;;; 







1 

2 



1 


1831 . 




1 







1 

1 

1 

1 


1832 , 


T 





1 


1 * 

2 

1 



i” 

1833 , 



*i* 





2 

1 



1 



^ i 




l 1 




1 





1 

Total, 


1 

i 

1 2 


1 1 

3 i 

0 

4 

5 i 

5 

2 

6 

i 

1 


* Only the first three months of 1925 are set down. 


TABLE 


Shewing the quantity of Rain which fell in each season of the 



O 

15 

14 

13 

w | 

Befon 
11 10, 

» New 

9 

Moo j 

8 

i. 

i 

6 

5 1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1st 4 


1 1 

i 


1 




\ * 

* 

* 



* 


months, 
May & 

0.02 

1.65 

,0.40 

0.25 

OaM 1.08 

! 

0.7 t 8 

* 

1.96 

* 

4.45 

* 

4.15 

0.34 

1.15 

* 

2.88 

0.55 

June, . . 

1.78 

1.53 

[5.41 

4.24 

1.63 

r' U8 i 

1.71 

7.04 

7.22 

6.76 

2.30 

5.54 

8.61 

,1.08 

4.97 

July, . . 
Aug. ] | 

1.88 

1,37, 

I 2 " 

0.77 

* 

3.13 

* 

1 

0.66 

0 

0.53 

* 

1.34 

,3.591 

1 

2.81 

2.44 

0.30 

# 

5.67 

# 

|l.lO 

4.22 

Sept. 1 
Oct. J | 

1.91 

6.55 

5.26 

7.3 3 

9.40 

6.60 

10.20 

6.22 

6.84,5.95 | 

4.53 

5.12 

10.27 

2.47 

2.05 


Number of Rainy Days 


1st 4 
months, 
May & 
June, . . 


July, 

Aug. 

Sept, 

tf)ct 


i • * 
•} 








a 


• 

* 

» 


* 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

4 

5 

5 

2 

6 

1 


* 

* 

a 

* 

# 


« 

* 

* 


* 

* 


2 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

7 

5 

4 

8 

6 

3 



* 


* 

* 



* 

* 



* 


3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

5 

2 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

5 

2 



a 

• 

* 

* 

* 





* 

* 


5 

10 

12 

11 

13 

14 

11 

10 

8 

9 

10 

12 

13 

8 


1 

4 

» 

5 

8 


Note. — The days of maxima are marked with an asterisk, that they may meet the 
period, but not such as to invalidate the results. 
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year for eight years ; and the distance of it from the day of New Moon. 

After New Moon. 
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Vears. 

1827 ", 

1829, 

1830 , 

1831 , 

1832 , 

Mean, 


15 


14 [ 13 
824 ib !3 
795 .773 


770 

782 

788 


792 


758 

751 

798 


781 


12 


807 
767 
766 
744 

808 


778 


table 

Shewing average height of Barometer at Calcutta, 
Before New Moon. 

6 


11 


786 

769 

769 

736 

815 


779 


10 


783 

770 

788 

757 

814 


782 


782 

775 

788 

744 

803 


77 8 


8 


777 

777 

802 

753 

791 


780 


769 

769 

800 

754 

787 


776 


779 
7 45 
803 
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754 
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780 
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843 
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779 ' 77 2 
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809 

746 

797 
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736 

794 

761 

785 


769 


802 

751 

783 

748 

783 


1 

807 

734 

774 

759 
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1 7 73 ‘768 
TABLE 

Shewing average Dew-points at Calcutta, for the first and last quarters 
1st and last quarter*. 

1827 , 

182 8 , 

18 * 29 , 

1830 , 

1831 , 

1832 , 

1833 , 


Mean, 
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61.0 
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59 7 
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62 . 
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61 . ! 
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60 4 
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62 3 
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63.2 
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62.0 
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65.0 
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60 3 
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60.2 

62.4 

62 5 
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65.2 

61.1 

65.7 

65.2 


61.7 

60 5 

61 . 

60.5 

61 . 

59.9 

60.1 

58.6 

61.0 

62.2 

59.8 

39.8 

58.4 
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67.1 
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64.6 

61.7 

65,7 

65 . 

63.2 
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65.2 
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61.2 

63.4 
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inclusive, and at Edinburgh, from beginning of 1824, to end of 1831. 
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have happened in Calcutta in the following years : 
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VII* — On the Measurement of the Ilahy Guz , of the Emperor Akber . 

By W. Cracroft, Esq . 

[In a letter to the Editor.] 

In the determination of the Ilahy guz, given in your useful tables 
■with the June number of the Journal, I observe that Colonel Hodgson 
has deduced a length of 33.58 inches from the average measure of the 
marble slabs of the pavement of the Taj at Agra, and that other lengths 
which he has deduced from that building, vary from 32.54, to 35.8, a 
difference of 3.2G inches, or nearly one- tenth of the whole measure. Go- 
vernment having fixed 33 inches as an arbitrary value of the Ilahy guz, 
it is no longer an object of importance in point of practice to seek 
further for its original length ; it may still however be a matter of 
curiosity, and as that deduced from my own measures of the marble 
slabs of the Taj, and other parts of the building, (made at the Coloners 
request in 1826,) differs from his very much, I send you the detail of 
my measurement, which you can publish whenever more interesting 
matter be not at hand. I made use of a surveyor’s measuring tape, 
the error of which I ascertained by marking off lengths of a well 
executed 2-feet brass scale, by Watkins, on the terrace of a veran- 
dah, with a fine black-lead pencil, carefully covering the pencil marks at 
each division by the assistance of a magnifying lens, and obtained the 

following, taken off with hair compasses and measured on the diagonal 


scale. 

feet. 

error of tape. 

ft. 

error. 

ft. 

error. 

At 

56 

0.93 1 

58 

1.00 1 

601 

1.00 


57 

0.95 1 

59 

.95 1 

65/ 


All my longest measures, from 44 to 49 slabs, being within these 
numbers of feet, the error has been assumed at one inch in 60 feet, or 
1.720 part of the whole?; and is additive, the tape being too long, and 


giving the lengths less than they really were. 


Measures on 

the east 

side of the Taj, 


South side of the Taj 



Direction North and South. j 


Direction East and West. 


Slabs. 

feet. 

inches. 


Slabs. 

feet. inches. 

1 

45 

60 

2.5 

10 

49 

65 

4.8 

2 

45 

60 

1.5 

11 

49 

64 

JL8 

3 

46 

61 

3.o 

12 

49 

65 

0,5 

4 

44 

58 

7.3 

13 

49 

65 

0.2 

5 

46 

61 

3.5 


Direction N. and S. 



Direction E. and W. 

14 

45 

60 

1.7 

6 

48 

63 

6.8 

15 

45 

60 

1.2 

7 

48 

63 

8.2 

16 

45 

60 

2.0 

8 

... 48 

63 

8.6 

17 

45 

60 

3.1 

* 

49 

65 

2.9 

18 

45 

60 

1.2 




In other parts of the pavements. 



19 

46 

61 

6.5 

22 

49 

65 

1.5 

20 

49 

65 

0.6 

23 

49 

65 

2.0 

21 

49 

65 

1.4 

24 

45 

60 

2.5 
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which give 1127 slabs, equal to feet 1501 00.8 in. of the tape, or adding 
its error, to 18036.8 inches, and the llahy guz, 32.012 inches. 

To this length, however, it appears to me that a correction for the 
mortar should be applied* as it is more probable that the marble slabs 
were cut to half a guz, than laid down by that measure ; and from 
various observations, I assume this quantity at 0.03 inch between each 
slab, or 0.06 inch, for the guz, leaving 31.952 inches for the deduced 
length. I am the more satisfied that this correction is necessary, from 
having observed in several places, larger slabs of marble laid down, with 
grooves cut in them to match the junctions of the small slabs, and at 
the end of all of which a space had been left and filled up with mortar, 
equivalent to the accumulated excess of length caused by the mortar 
between the slabs of half a guz, and proportional to their numbers. 
I measured some of the larger slabs, and found tlieir lengths as follows : 

guz deduced from each stone 



in. 

in. 

A stone of four guz, 


32.2 

A stone of two guz, 

64.0 

32.0 

A square stone of 1 guz, 

31.8 

31.8 

Another 

31.8 

31.8 


the average of the whole giving exactly 32.0 in the Ilahy guz. 

Assuming then 32 inches to be a very near approximation to the 
real Ilahy guz, it is worthy of observation that almost every principal 
apartment, or part of the building, has been planned in an integral 
number of guz : thus each face of the inside of the principal octagon 
under the central dome is 24 feet = 288 inches, which is exactly equal 
to nine guz of 32 inches, and the north-east hoorj on the river terrace is 
16 feet in diameter = 192 inches — six guz of 32 inches. I am there- 
fore of opinion, that the average length of' the Ilahy guz was, at the 
time of the building of the Taj, as neayly as cart be now ascertained, a 
minute fraction below 32 English inches. 

The two first data, chosen by Mr. Halhkd, viz. the measure of an 
average of barley-corns, or of Musoori pice, appear to me less liable 
than most others to error, and the mean of these is 31.93 inches. It 
is probable that the length 2460 barley corns, or 400 pice, divided by 
10, would give a still nearer approximation. 

[We think the argument deduced from the measurement of the apartments 
being integrals of the guz to be conclusive, for it is the native mode of laying 
down the ground plan of a building always to divide the paper off into squares of 
'some unit of length: — See the plan of the Visvesvur Shiwala in PaiNSEF’s Illus- 
trations of Benares, first series. In that building the unit was also one guz, but 
it was the maimdree guz, of about 26 inches, still commonly employed in the 
town. From similar measurements of other ancient buildings, Muhammedan and 
Hindu, might thus be obtained with tolerable accuracy the value of linear mea- 
sures of different periods. — En.] 

2 A 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


[July, 


VII f. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society . 

Wednesday Evening, the 6th August, 1834. 

The Reverend W. H. Mill, 1). D. Vice-President, in the chair. 
Monsieur Ferdinand Renauld, proposed at the last Meeting, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Mr. M. La mi ul eta, at his own request was allowed to withdraw from 
the Society. 

Read a letter from II. T. Prinpei*, Esq. General Secretary to Govern- 
ment, returning thanks for the Meteorological Registers furnished in pur- 
suance of the resolution of last Meeting. 

Dr. J. Tytler addressed the meeting in explanation of the delay which 
had occurred in the reply of the local committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund to the reference of last April, regarding the publication of Mr. 
Y ates's Nalodaya. 

lint two members of the original committee now remain in India, and the funds 
were lost by the failure of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. It was out of their 
power therefore, to patronize the work to the extent that would be required for 
its publication iu India : and the committee did not feel authorized to pledge tho 
fund at home to adopt the work as one of its own series if printed in India, al- 
though m>o1i might probably be. tin* event. 

Mr. J. PitiNSFi* moved, seconded by the Vice-President, that the Asiatic So- 
ciety should subscribe for fifty copies at 12 rupees, as suggested by the author. 

Baboo Ram Comcl Sen, seconded by Mr. Prinskp, moved as an amendment 
that twenty-five copies would be sufficient for the purposes of distribution to those 
Societies entitled to receive a copy of the Society's works. The amendment wan 
carried by a majority of 2. 

Library . 

Rend a letter from Edward T. Bennett, Esq. Vice Secretary of the 
Zoological Society of London, forwarding a copy of their proceedings, 
April — December, 1832. 

Read a letter from Khjn K altk/asen, forwarding on behalf of Nawab 
IguAii-ooD Powluh Bun a dooii, a copy of his work, called “lqbal-e-furung, 
or British Prosperity/' uccompanied by a literal translation into the English. 

Read a letter from Nasmyth Mohrieson, Esq. W. S. presenting a copy 
of his work entitled “ Hints on the Trisection of an Angle and the Dupli- 
cation of the Cube in Elementary Geometry." 

The second part of the Christa Satigita, by the Rev. \V. H. Mill, D. D. # 
published at the Bishop's College Press, was presented — by the Author , 
Meteorological Register for June, 1831, by the Surveyor General . 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 4, by the Madras 
Literary Society, 

The Calcutta Medical Journal for July — by the Editors, 

^fduseum. 

An image of Buddha in fine preservation, dug up in the neighbourhood 
Of Kabul, was presented in the name of Dr. J. G. Gerard, through the 
Hon'ble Sir C. T. Metcalfe, V. P. &c. 
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A paper was read, drawn up by Munsbi Moiiun Lal, who accompanied 
Dr. Geiiart), explaining the circumstances of the discovery of this image, 
from which the following is an extract. 

“ South of the town of Kabul, two miles distant, a range of rugged and barren 
mountains commands the ruins of the ancient city, which shews nothing curious 
but a heap of dust mingled with stones and bricks. In the rainy season the poor- 
er class of people rove about and search the place day and night, and their labours 
are rewarded by finding small silver and gold leaves bearing tie figure of the 
sun and inoou upon them ; sometimes they possess them selves of cows and deers 
made of stone or copper of a very small size but beautiful form. While we re* 
mained at Kabul we employed our time in digging the antiquities and the graves 
of the old inhabitants of that country, which are said to be both Buctrians and 
Buddhist, but unfortunately none of the mausoleums favored us with any coin or 
writing by which we could prove the descent of the buried. However some of 
them contained cat then lamps full of small pieces of bones and also rotten pearls, 
which confirm the dead to have been idolatois. The Hindoos both of the piesent 
and former days who believe in the multiplicity of Gods, maintain a peculiar 
custom of tilling the mouth of their deceased with pearls and also with coins. All 
these monuments flourish at the skirt of the same lull which views the ruins of 
the ancient city. 

On the 7th of November, 1833, we hurried down to the above place, and hired 
niue men to dig the earth till the day closed, but our labours were fruitless ; from 

the 8th to the 19th of the. same month, we continued our operations, anil during 
which space the diggers were checked by a close work of lime structure. We told 
them to break through it, and after digging seven paces further, they opened in a 
large and beautiful roofed square ; it must have remained long in such a state of 
preservation that one might suppose that it was freshly plastered with lnnc. The 
cell was handsomely gilt and coloured by lapislazuli, which is found in consider- 
ably quantities in the mines of Badakhshan, 12 days’ journey from K/ibul : such 
was the situation of the place where we found the stone image lying on the 
ground.” . 

The figure represents Buddha in the usual sitting posture of tranquil repose, 
clothed to the neck in a thin flowing drape >y ; flames of sacred fire appear on his 
shoulders, and a circular glory surrounds the whole, serving as a field for the 
sculpture, for it is an alto relievo : upon the glory arc carved two angels bearing 
chattas, and on each side a small group representing some acts of Buddha’s life : 
in one he seems to be distributing charity, in thc^other he is receiving the hom- 
age of his worshippers. 

We shall take an early opportunity of inserting a sketch of this sculpture, 
which is highly important from its apparent connection with the history of tlic 
Afghan topes. 

A letter from Lieut. E. C. Ancnnoim, Bengal Light Cavalry, dated Bom- 
bay, 5th July, 1831, announced that he had forwarded to the Secretary, as 
a present to the Society, an Egyptian mummy. 

The mummy was obtained with, some difficulty from the tombs of the kings at 
Gourvah. The native crew on board the ship which brought Lieut. A. from Mocha, 
having objected to receive the Mummy with his baggage, he had been under the 
necessity of requesting one of the officers of the Sloop of War Coote to bring it 
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onwfrd to Bombay, whence it will be forwarded to Calcutta by the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Trevelyan introduced Munshi Mohun Lal to the Vice-President 
and Members, who proceeded to exhibit the articles brought to Calcutta by 
him, of which many were presents to the Society from Dr. Gerard. 

The collection consisted of ancient coins ; seeds of fruits, flowers and trees from 
Kfibul ; the sculpture already noticed ; and specimens of the manufactures and na- 
tural productions of Afghanistan. 

Among the coins were the usual variety of Indo-Scytliic and Bactrian now so fa- 
miliar to us : one very beautiful silver tetradrachm, of Euthydemus, attracted 
peculiar attention from its rich relief and exquisite workmanship. Several of the 
copper moneys of Apollodotus, Menander, the Agathoclks of Masson, 11 eh- 
majus, Kanerkos, Kadphisks, &c. had very legible inseiiptions. These coins 
had been procured in various places on their route through the agency of Mohun 
Lai, for Dr. Gerard, but he had unfortunately omitted to notice Ihe localities in 
which each variety was most prevalent. 

The box of seeds was made over on arrival, to Dr. Wallich, who has examined 
them with care, and has selected a portion for transmission to the colony of Van- 
Dieman’s Land, where they arc likely to thrive and become a valuable acquisition, 
for the fruit of Kdbul is proverbial for its evcellence and variety. 

The specimens of cloth, silk, carpet, chintz, of the countries passed through on 
the return of the travellers from Mcshid to Kitbul may be useful lo the commer- 
cial community. 

Extracts from the journal regularly kept by Mohun Lal, in English , from the 
day he joined Lieut. Burnes’s party were read. They evinced very respectable 
fluency in the English language, and a laudable and lively curiosity into the new 
objects and the manners of the people among whom he was travelling for the first 
time and at so early an age. A wish was expressed by some of the members pre- 
sent that he would publish his notes, scattered extracts of which have already 
appeared in the Delhi newspaper : we are sure that such au object would meet 
with general encouragement, and that this first fruit of English education in the 
mofussil would do credit the pupil, and to his Almamater the Delhi Anglo- 
Indian College. * 

The best thanks of the Society, were voted to Dr. Gerard and to 
Mohun Lal for these valuable contributions. 

Read a letter from W. II. JVathen, Esq. Persian Secretary to the Bom- 
bay Government, communicating a memoir on the Uzbek state of Kokan, 
(the ancient Ferghana) in central Asia ; also the memoir of a Pilgrimage 
made by an Usbck and his two sons from Kokan through Russia to Mecca, 
in the year 1820. 

These interesting papers, relating to a state placed betwixt our Indian Empire, 
China, and the territories of Russia, will form a valuable sequel to the informa- 
tion derived from the expeditions of Moorcroft, Burnes, and Gerard : we 
make no analysis, because they will be published at length, in a forthcoming No. 
of the Journal. 

Physical* 

A small collection of the principal fossil shells of the gault and greensand 
of Ilythe w as presented in the name of Captain John Finnis, on his return 
to India from furlough. 
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These shells are described in a small work by Professor Fitton, on the Geftlogy 
of Hastings; he deduces from their presence the identity in time of this forma* 
tion and the chalk : the collection contains the following shells : 


Sphoera corrugata, Greensand, 


Cyprina angulata, do. 

Ostrca , do. 

Terebratula sella, do. 

elegans, do. 

Nueula pectinata, do. 

ovalis, do. 

Serpula , do. 


Inoceramus sulcatus, Gault. 

concentricus, do. 

Solarium do. 

Nautioa umbilicata, do. 

Ammonites , do. 

Pentaerinites, do. 

Belcmnitcs, do. 


Echinus anonchites, (chalk.) 
spatangus, (gravel.) 


A letter was read from Major Burney, Resident at the Burmese Court, 
dated Rangoon, June 17th, accompanying an extensive collection of fossil 
bones from Yenang-young and the neighbouring hills in Ava, for the in- 


spection and examination of the members of the Asiatic Society. Also a 
feu in a separate package obtained by Captain McLeod, during his Mis- 
sion up the Khyendwen river, (a fossil elephant's jaw and teeth.) 

Major Burney describes the mode in which this magnificent collection had 
been made by the natives at his instigation. “ Every Burman, from the Governor 
to the peasant, strove to make the search after fossils a good speculation, and they 
were brought to me one by one to secure a more advantageous bargain. There was 
no digging for them : they were found lying on the very surface of the ground, 
sometimes only partially covered by the peculiar sandy and gravelly soil of that 


purt of the country. Some of the fossil teeth will he observed to be injured : 
this proceeds from small bits having been chipped off by the Burmese to be used 
as medicine, — to be ground down with water and taken for the gravel. ” 

The general nature of the Ava fossils has been so ably treated of in Professor 
Buckland’s memoir on the collection taken home by Mr. Crawford, that no- 
thing is wanting on this head: almost all the individuals noted by him may be 
recognized in the present series : which contains on a rough examination the fol- 
lowing species : 

2 jaws and several teeth of the fossil elephant. 

7 jaws and teeth of mastodoi^ hippopotamus, & c. 

8 fragments of alligators’ jaws. 

47 vertebrse of saurian reptiles. 

170 fragments of the emys and trionyx shell. 

1 humerus of the rhinoceros, and nearly 
200 unclassified fragments of bone. 

The Secretary noticed the safe arrival of the gigantic remains of the 
fossil elephant discovered by Dr. Spilsbury in the banks of the Omar Nadi 
near Narsinghpur. 

They had been dispatched from Jabalpur across the country to Benares, where 
Dr. Row had kindly taken charge of them until an opportunity offered for their 
secure conveyance to Calcutta under charge of Captain Saykrs. The five frag- 
ments, eonsistingof the extremities of two fossil femurs of a mammoth and the head of 
a buffalo, were placed on the table side by side of modern skeletons of the same nature, 
to exhibit the contrast more forcibly. Extracts from Dr. Sfilsrury’s letters, 
and a note by the Secretary were read also a memoir by Dr. Spilsbury on a 
geological section which he has recently had an opportunity of making across the 
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valfcy of the Ncrbtidda from Tendvkhera to Bitioul, during which he discovered 
another locality of fossil deposit. It was accompanied by a map of the country. 

This paper and the fossil notices shall he given if possible in our next number, 
to satisfy the great curiosity excited by the uncommon perfection of the spe- 
cimens. 

The geological specimens were accompanied by samples of the coal dis- 
covered by Captain Ouseley, whose report of progress in examination of 
the strata was also read. 


IX. — Miscellanea . 

1 . — Nolo on Ike Ideality of Rdjagrika, and Description of the Town of that 
Name in Dehor, and of a Hot Spring in the neighbouring Hills. 

RJjagrilia was Jarasandha’s capital city : — query — is it the Ritjagriha , the 
capital of Prdchi proper, which was built by Piuthu, and taken byBALARA'M, 
brother of Krishna, or is the latter the same as Rajmehal ? The present village 
of Rdjogriha , or Rnjgir, contains about 800 or 900 houses, and is situated about 
13 or 11 miles S. *S. W. of the town of llchar , on the north side of a range of hills 
of that name (Rdjyir). A little way up a valley, south of the village, are a num- 
ber of hot-springs, similar to that at Monghfr. In the hottest spring the water 
titood at 108° in October, when the temperature of the atmosphere was about 7 0°. 
The water on a rough examination was found to contain a very minute portiou of 
nitre, or a substance resembling it. These springs are considered sacred by the 
Hividfts. Farther up the valley expands info an open plain, surrounded by bills, 
about one and a half or two miles in diameter, where in several places the remains of 
the old cily of Jarabanuha is pointed out. There is a tradition of a great battle 
having been fought there between the Jains, under Sreenika Maharaja, and Jara- 
sanoha, or his successors ; and a cave in the side of one of the hills, (similar in 
shape to those, near Gyah,) is pointed out as the place where one of the parties 
conceded all his treasure: tradition says, it is still to be found. 

There is still an establish me At of Jains in Rdjyir : they have a number of small 
temples on the tops of tic neighbouring hills, and at a place called Pam Purl t 
six or seven miles east from Rdjyir, in the centre of a small lake, is one of some 
importance, which is visited by numerous Jains on their way to, and from, Pd- 
risndth. T. R, 

2. — Note on tie Temperature of Wells at Ndhan . 

With reference to the Rev. Mr. Everest's Remarks on the Climate of the Fossil 
Elephant, (Art. III. January No.) the following observations relative to the tem- 
perature of Ndhan, may (in absence of better information) be useful. 

November 7. Temperature of several springs issuing from the north-side of 
the hill, on which Ndhun is situated, 70^ to 71°; water exposed in Boutis , 61 
to 69°. Observation taken in the evening. 


Open air shortly 

Shade. 

3 P. M. 

Winds. 

Nov. before sunrise. 

10 A. M. 

shade. 


7 50® 

62® 

65 

S. W. cloudy. 

8 59 

64 

67® 

S. W. 61& shortly after sun-set. 

9 56 

64 

65 

W. 67° 2 p. m. 

10 56 


64 
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Snow is said in the memory of man to have fallen only once at Nahnn. 

From the localities of Kith an, which is situated ou the bare crest of a rooky liill, 
it seems improbable that wild elephants should frequently haunt that place ; the 
hard ah Dun lies about f> or 800 feet lower down, it is co\eved with lich rank 
vegetation ; hero elepnants are found. 

Hyopnas are common at Simlah , the mean temperature of which is between o/" 
and f»S° ; they are found during summer, at elevations of 8 or 10,000 feet, their 
winter habitations T know not. 

Has Mr. Filming explained in what manner we jind fossil tropical plants in 
regions where, such plants no longer thrive ? Lynx remarks, “ We cannot sup. 
pose the leaves *»f Jree ferns to b^ transported by water for thousands of miles 
without bi ing^irfjrfrcdJM* . . D. S. 

3. — Fall of Fish. 

On the Hifh or 17th May last, a fall of fish happened in mouza Sauare, per- 
gtinna Dhata Kkdullah , zillah Fittehpur. The zemindars of the village have 
furnished the following particulars, which are confirmed by other accounts : About 
noon, the wind being from the w' j s>t, ami u few distant clouds visible, a bias! of high 
wind, accompanied with much du^t, wnich changed I he atmosphere to a reddish 
yellow hue, came on ; the blast appeared to extend in breadth about 100 yards, clip- 
pers were carried off, and trees blown down. When the storm had passed over, they 
found the ground, south of the village, to the extent of two hignhs, strewed wutli 
fish, in number not les** than three oi f ou r thousand. The fish w me nil of the Chalvv.i 
species, (Clupea cult rata, Shakespcar’s Dictionary,! a spun or less in length, and 
from one and a half to half a seer in weight : when found, they were all dead and dry. 
Chalwu fish are found in the tanks and rivers in the neighbourhood. The nearest 
tank in which there is water is about half a mile south of the village. The Jumna 
runs about three miles south of the village, the Ganges 1 f miles N. by ]£. The 
fish w T ere not eaten ; it is said, that in the pan they turned into blood ! S. 

Allahabad , Jmte 2 (i, 1834. 

4. —Transactions of the Hu loci an Soviet Vol. X IV. 

[We have given an analysis oi' I he 13th volume of this rapidly inrrc.o mg (olltcfiou, in vol. li. 

P-W M7-] 

The contents of the 14th volume arc, “ historical Review of the Proceedings of 
the Europeans at Japan, by G. E. Mbyt-an, chief of the Netheil.md trade at 
Japan.” Also a “ Treatise on Acupuncture, by Dr. Von Sikiiot.d/’ 

The whole of the lath volume is a Grammar of the Java language, by the late 
Mr. Corn. Dk Grokt, published at Batavia by Mr. Gkhickb, Director of the 
Java Institution at Soerekarta. 

5. — Protection of Tinned Sheet Iron from Rust. 

Serjeant Dodd, late overseer of the Jumna woiks, constructed a buoy of tin, 
which he painted with two coats of white lead : he then gave it a coat of hog’s 
lard, about the thickness of a coat of paint, and laid over this latter, another coat 
of paint : each coat was allowed to dry thoroughly. The buoy was then placed in 
the river, so as to remain Continually under water all the rains, or nearly a year. 
When taken up, the experiment was found to have succeeded completely. [ Had the 
water penetrated to the tin, a galvanic action would have caused a rapid corrosion 
of the iron. If the iron however were carefully coated on the edges and joints, 
the tin would form a perfect protection, without the aid of paint or grease.] A. 
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I . — Memoir on the U* stick State of Kokan. properly called Khokend , (the 

Ancient Pery harm, J in Central Asia. By W. II. WathkNj Persian 

Secretary to the Bombay Government , &>c. 

[Read at the Meeting of the fitli August.] 

Dum no the last few years circumstances have taken place which have 
caused the Muhamniedan inhabitants of Central Asia, and even of 
Chinese Tartary, to prefer, in performing their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the circuitous route of Bokhara or Samarkand, Kiinduz, Taush Kurgaiin, 
Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar, and Kelauti-Nusir, and Bela, to Somniauy, 
whence they pass in boats to Bombay, and from the latter port to 
Judda, to either the road through Russia round the Caspian vift Astra- 
khan, or the more direct one through Persy a. 

The causes which have led to this change of f their accustomed route, 
which was through Russia, arc said tfc be — first, some misunderstanding 
betwixt the Cossac tribes, under the influence of Russia, and those of 
the Kokan prince, in consequence of which, the Russian government 
is said to have stopped the communication ^through its territory. With 
regard to Persia, the bigotted feelings of its inhabitants, who are Shiahs, 
against the Tartars, who are of the opposite sect of the Sunis, has 
long deprived the pilgrims from Tartary of all access to its territory, 
so that there remains no other way of performing the pilgrimage except 
through the Afghan provinces. 

These circumstances have led to the resort of pilgrims to Bombay, 
from countries situate in the very heart of Asia. I calculate that within 
the last two years, at least three hundred zealots of this description 
have arrived at Bombay from the cities of Bokhara, Samarkand, 
2 B 
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Kokan, and Y&rkend. Among those who arrived during the present 
year, r 1834, was a noble of high rank of Kokau ; his name was Khoja 
Eehadur Khan, who held the title of Kiiu'sh Bje'gi, and was prime 
minister to the prince of that country ; his son. said to be foster-brother 
to the same prince, and a suite of about twenty followers, accompanied 
him. 

On my hearing of the arrival of these illustrious strangers, I took the 
first opportunity of forming an acquaintance with them, with the view 
of obtaining information respecting the state of things in a country so 
little known* to Europeans, and I collected the following particulars. 

In the first place, I shall endeavour to describe the geographical 
situation of this country, as well as the information received will enable 
me. 

Tlie principality of Kokan appears to be situated between the parallels 
of from thirty-nine degrees to fifty-five degrees of north latitude, and 
to extend from the sixty-fiftli to the seventy-fifth degree of east longi- 
tude. 

On the east, it is bounded by the country of Kashgar, in Chinese 
Tartarv, the river Oxus or Amu is its limit ; to the south-east, Ra- 
dakhshan, Kaviategm, and Derw&z; west, it is bounded by the Bokhara 
territory ; and north and north-west; by Russian Tartary, and the 
Steppes occupied by the roving Cossacs, under the influence of Russia. 

This country, with the exception of the Steppes adjoining the Russian 
frontiers, and the sandy deserts lying betwixt it and the Bokhara 
territory, is said to be very populous and fertile, and being watered 
by many streams and rivers, which have their source in the Ulugh 
Tagh, and other mountains, and which mostly flow into the Sir or 
Sihun, the ancient Jaxartes* all the fruits of temperate climates are 
produced in great abundance, esjjecially apples. The melons are very 
superior. Barley and wheat arc also raised, the former in great quan- 
tity- . b , 

A few words will suffice to give the history of this country: — Tradition 
states it to have been under the rule of Afuasiab, king of Turan, 
whose wars with the Persians are commemorated in the Shuli-nama of 
Fikdousi. The present city of Turkistan is said to have been liis capital. 
It was overrunby the Arabs in the third century of the Hijra. Subse- 
quently the Sultans of the Samaui dynasty annexed it to their 
empire. It then fell, in the thirteenth century, with the rest of Asia, 
to the conquering armies of Chengiz Khan|; afterwards, on the 

* It has not been visited by Europeans, I believe, since the 14th century. 

+ On the death of CbengIz, it became the portion of his eldest son Ja'ghata'i, 
v'r Chaghataia. 
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decline and division of the Mongol Empire, under his successors, jt was 
conquered by the famous Amir Timu'r, who bequeathed it to one of 
liis sons : from whom it descended to the famous Baber, who reigned 
at the city called at present Andejan, but which was formerly called 
Almalij, or “ The Place of Apples/' from the number of orchards of ap- 
ple trees, by which it was surrounded. Shortly after the accession of 
Bauer, about 1520*, the U'sbek Tartars were forced by the rising 
power of the Russians to abandon the southern parts of Siberia, &c., 
which had formed part of the Tartar kingdom of Kiptchak ; on their 
way southward, under the command of their leader Shubani Kiian, 
they overran all the states of Central Asia, Bokhara, Samarkand, &c., 
and after a brave resistance, Baber, among the rest of the princes of 
that country, was obliged to abandon his patrimonial kingdom, and fly 
to Kabul, where he fixed his government, and whence having con- 
centrated his forces, lie invaded India, took Delhi in 1526, and there 
established the present Moghul dynasty; ever since the flight of Baber, 
the country of Kokan lias been governed by U sbek princes, wbo trace 
their descent from Chengiz Khan, and who transferred the capital 
from Andejan to Kokan. 

The state of Kokan consists of eight extensive governments, each 
deriving its name from its chief town ; these are — to the south-west 
of the city of Kokan the fortified town of IJrutippa, and its depend- 
ent district ; to the west, the ancient city and dcpendancy of Kojcnd 
on the Sihun or Jaxartes ; to the south-east, the districts of Uch and 
Marghilan ; to the north-east, Nemengan and Andejan : to north and 
north-west, the cities of Taslikend and Turkistau, with their districts : 
these with Kokan form together eight distinct governments. 

The districts of Taslikend was till kteljf under a separate chief, who 
was a Syed called Yonis KnojEiif, but has been taken from his sons 
-by the present Khan of Kokan. 

The governors of all these, provinces are appointed and removed by 
the Khan, or king, at pleasure ; they are all military commanders, and 
generally hold the rank of Ming-B.ishis, or commander of one thou- 
sand horse. The king is not, as in Persia, dependent for support on the 
warlike tribes, but keeps up a standing army of cavalry, which is support- 
ed by an allowance of grain and forage from the districts in which they 

* They are called U'sbek from a descendant of ChengIz Kiia-'n, who was the 
bead of the goldeu horde, and so beloved, that they adopted his name. In like man- 
ner the Noghai Tartars have obtained their peculiar appellation ; they belonged to 
the Great Horde. 

t Khojeh is a title given by the Tartars to Syeds, as Sherif in Turkey, and 
Mcer and Sbah in India. 

2 B 2 
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arc stationed, besides a small amount of pay. The use of infantry is 
unknown. The Khan is said in cases of emergency to be able to bring 
50,<KK) horse into the field. 

Most of the inhabitants of this kingdom, with the exception of the 
Cossac hordes, on the borders of Russia and the Karghiz, towards 
Kashgar, are U'sbeks, who cultivate the ground themselves. In some 
parts there are Tajiks*, or people of Persian extraction, who speak 
that language, aud are as serfs to the U'sbek lords, whose estates 
they cultivate. 

Kokan, the capital, is said to be a very large and populous city, it is 
not surrounded by a wall ; its population is reported to exceed that of 
Bokhara, and it is said to contain one hundred colleges and five hun- 
dred mosques f ; the number of its inhabitants is rated at 100,000 ; it has 
many beautiful orchards, and is situated upon two small rivers, called 
the Aks&'i and the Kar&sai, which fall into the Sihun or Jaxartes, 
near Kojend. It contains a large colony of Jews j about twenty Hindus, 

and many Ca&limeriaua ; no Armenians; but there are some Noghai 

Tartars from Russia, especially one, who is a watch-maker. 

The Ulema, or literati, are well read in the Persian classics, and the 
Persian language is spoken with nearly the same accent as by the 
Afghans ; the dialect differs much from that now used in Persia, and 
more resembles that of the 16th century. Many Turki compositions 
arc also read and admired ; the Turki spoken in this "country, is what 
is called the JaghataiJ, and differs much from the Turki of Constanti- 
nople, which however derives its origin from it. 

The climate seems to verge on extremes : — in the winter, great cold 
prevails, and much snow falls ; in the summer again the heat is 
oppressive. 

The natives are as bigotted Mulammedans as those of Bokhara. A 
mohtesib goes round and bastinadoes any one caught smoking tobacco. 

* The word TiSjik was first used to distinguish those who had been subject to 
the Arab rule in contradistinction to the invading Turks. 

+ I suspect my informant of some exaggeration here. 

t The Jfighat&i Turki is the language of Central Asia, from the river Ural to 
the Oxus,and from the Caspian to Yarkcml, (in many of the cities however Persian 
is generally spoken and understood ;) this refined dialect of the ancient Turki was 
called Jaglmtai, from having been much polished aud refined during the reign of 
Jagha'ta'i Kiia'n, the son ofCiiENoiz. From this language is derived the language 
of the Turki of Constantinople, of the Turkmans, and of the Elluat of Turkish 
origin in Persia, though these dialects differ considerably now from the mother 
tongue, and in the Usmalu Turki, so much Arabic and Persian has been intro- 
duced as to render this language very difficult to be understood by the natives 
of Tartary. 
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Wine and dancing women are most strictly prohibited. They are of the 
Suni sect, and follow the observances of Abu Hanifeh ; they detest 
Shiahs, and call them worshippers of Ali. Much smoking and drink- 
ing of kimmiz* privately does take place. Horsef flesh is considered a 
great luxury, and often sold in the bazars. 

The present Khan or king (for Khan is considered a very high title 
in Tartary) is named Mahomed Ali: his father was Omar Khan; 
his uncle, who reigned conjointly with his father, was named A'lim 
Khan ; their father was Naur Buteh Khan, whose grand-father was 
Shurugh Bk'g, who claimed his descent from Chengiz Khan. The 
present Khan succeeded on his father’s death, which happened about 
twelve years ago. 

1 shall now attempt to pertray the political relation in which this 
state stands with reference to its neighbours, and give an account of 
them ; — and first of Chinese Tartary. That part which is contiguous to 
Kokan is the government of Kashgar, which has under it the pro- 
vinces of Y&rkend, Klioten, Auksu, and Turfan, (called by the Chinese 

Sining ;) these are all Muhaminedan countries, which became subject to 
China in 1759, in the reign of the Emperor} Kiknlung. Hostilities 
existed some years ago betwixt Kokan and China, but after a war of 
some continuance, the cause of which I shall hereafter explain, peace 
was concluded betwixt the Khan and the Chinese, and is likely to be 
permanent. 

South of the Khan’s territory is the extensive and mountainous 
country cf Karrategin, until of late ruled by sovereigns universally 
believed by the tradition of the country to be descended from Alex- 
ander the Great. On the death of the last Shah, or king, his sons 
disputed and fought amongst themselves Yor the succession, and in 
consequence, their kingdom fell an e^y prey to Yhe king of Derwaz, a 
Tajik prince, and is still under his rule : these unfortunate descendants 
of Alexander are said by iny informants to be wandering about in 
poverty, and subsisting on the charity of^ the surrounding princes. 
Several were at Kokan, and others at Bokhara. 

Badakhshan, and the countries of Kunduz, Tash-kurghan, and Balkh 
are under a powerful U'sbek chief called Murad Am Bis'g, who 
lately acquired Balkh, &c. from the sons of Kilich Aij Khan. 
With these states and the Khan of Kokan a good understanding exists. 

* A spirituous liquor made from mare’s milk. 

f Horses having any defect, disabling thein from work, are fattened for this 
purpose. 

£ The same Emperor to whose court Lord Macartnbv went as Ambassador. 
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Behadur Kiia'n, son of Murad Bf'g, is the reigning prince of 
Bokhara and Samarkand, and their dependencies ; the last named city 
is at present much reduced in both size and population : there are 
several magnificent remains of the buildings erected by the famous 
Timu'h, and there is among the rest, a block of blue marble or jasper 
called the Kuk- Tar is It, formerly used as a throne by the Tartar 
emperors, and said to have been brought by Timu'r from one of Chen- 
ciz Kuan's palaces in Mongol Tartary*, which to this day is an object 
of great importance to the Chinese, who wish to take it to China from 
some superstitious idea'* they connect with it, and the prosperity of the 
present Mantchu dynasty. 

The present Keian of Kokan is on terms of arnity with the sovereign 
of Bokh&ra. 

The part of the Russian Empire which touches on this territory is 
dependent on the government of Orenburg and Tomsk. The boun- 
dary of the two states is defined by the river called by the Uzbeks 
the K\ik-Su, or blue river, probably the Irtish. 

The political relations of this state with Russia are as follows : 

Much uncertainty having prevailed respecting the limits of the two 
nations, and disputes having constantly occurred, owing to the Cossac 
hordes of the one encroaching upon the Steppes occupied by those of the 
other, and vice vers A, about six or seven years ago envoys were deput- 
ed by Russia to the Kiia'n of Kokuil, to fix tile limits definitively J tliegC 
envoys came from Orenburg, and brought with them as presents from 
the emperor, (whom the Uzbeks call the Auk Khan, or White King,) 
several mirrors of very large dimensions, a musical clock, and guns and 
pistols. After some licgociation, it was settled that the river called the 
Kiik-Sii, or blue river, should be the boundary between the two states, 
the Cossac hordes ofr Russia keeping to the north of it, and those of 
either state not to pass that river to the south or north. Beacons also 
were erected along the line of frontier. My informants said, however, 
that within the last three years the Russians have encroached upon 
those limits, and erected forts to the south of the river. The Khan on 
this account lately deputed an envoy to St. Petersburg, with an elephant 
and some Chinese slaves, as a present to His Czarish Majesty, of whose 


* The following is an account of this wonderful block of marble or jasper, as 
given by Ba'ber in bis memoirs: — “ Towards the hill of Kohik, there is a small 
garden, wherein is an open hall, within which is a large throne of a single block of 
blue jasper, about 2b or JO feet long, and 10 or 10 broad, and 2 in height. This 
throne was said to have been brought from Chinese Tartary, probably from one of 
ChengIz Kb a Vs Urdus/ 1 
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arrival however no news had been received, when my informants left 
their country about a year ago. 

With respect to the other great empire, China, which lies to the 
eastward of this country, a good understanding seems to have existed 
for many years between the two governments, until a circumstance 
occurred about seven or eight years ago, which led to hostilities ; this 
was the rebellion of Jkhangiu Khoja of Kashgar : this person, who 
laid claim to the sovereignty of that country, and whose ancestors are 
said previous to the Chinese conquest to have held the chief authority 
there, having been worsted in some encounter with the Chinese, was 
compelled to fly the country, and take refuge with the roving hordes 
of Kirghiz subject to the Khiui, and subsequently fell into the hands of 
Mohammed Ali, who kept him under honorable restraint at his capital. 
Jk'hangir having however effected his escape, made his way again 
to the Kirghiz encampments, and having prevailed on them to join 
him, invaded the Chinese territory. The sovereign of Kokari also being 
irritated at the bad treatment shewn to the Muhammedan subjects of 
Tartary by the Chinese authorities, advanced with his troops on Kash- 
gar ; surprized the Chinese general in his cantonment near that 
place, and cut up the Chinese army. The Khoja also got possession of 
the city and fort of Kashgar ; subsequently the Kha n’s cavalry 
over-ran the whole of Chinese Tartary, and got possession* of Yarkend, 
Auksii, and Khotcn. Jisiiangir Khoja however becoming jealous of the 
Kha'n, and suspicious of treachery, drew off his troops in a northerly 
direction, and a large Chinese force advancing, Muhammed Ali with- 
drew to his own country. The rebel was eventually seized by the Chinese, 
sent to the emperor, and cut to pieces in his presence. An envoy was 
then sent from Pekin, (which the U'sbeki, call JBaujin,) to negotiate 
peace, which was made on condition of the Muh^mmedans at Kashgar 
being subjected to the rule of a deputy of the Khan in all matters of 
religion, the Kha'n being allowed a share in the transit duties, and 
binding himself to keep the Kirghiz in subjection, and to assist the 
Chinese in case of any insurrection in Chinese Tartary in future ; ever 
since which time, the two governments have been on the best terms, 
and a reciprocal interchange of presents takes place. The present Chinese 
Governor of Kashgar is a Muhammedan, called Yunis Wang. The 
Chinese are said to keep a force of about twepty thousand infantry in 
their Muhammedan dependencies in Tartary, of which ten thousand 
are stationed at Kfishgar. The Chinese troops are said to be stationed 
in separate cantonments, whiqh the U sbeks term Gulbaghs, outside of 
the towns. One of ray informants had been at Kashgar, Yarkend, and 
%The Kha'n has hence taken the title of Ghazi op Victorious over infidels. 
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Khoten, with the Khan’s army; he describes Yarkend as a very beauti- 
ful Marge city, much like Bombay, and abounding in dancing girls* 
musicians, &c. They made slaves of all the Chinese they took prisoners. 

The Chinese viceroy resides at Kashgar ; he is generally a Mant- 
chu* (Mantchu Tartar) appointed from Pekin, as are the governors 
of Turfan, Auksi'i, Yarkend, and Khoten ; they are all however subject 
to the Urgarh Wang, or viceroy. These countries have been subject to 
China about seventy-five years. The distance from Kiishgar to Pekin 
is estimated as two months’ journey of a caravan. All these cities 
contain a considerable population of Chinese colonists, besides the 
original Muhammedan inhabitants. 

The J&gath&i Turki is principally spoken ; but Mantchu and Chinese 
are also prevalent. 

On the Commercial Intercourse between Kokan and the 
neighbouring states. 

Free intercourse is allowed by the Chinese government to subjects 
of Kokan resorting to K&sligar and the other Muhammedan depen- 
dencies of that empire, for purposes of commerce. Religious mendicants 
are also admitted ; this permission is however solely extended to those 
countries. No one of whatever denomination would be allowed to 
enter China Proper under any pretence whatever, even in case of an 
embassy : it is necessary for application to be made to the Viceroy 
Yunis Wang, at Kashgar, and no one is allowed to proceed until an 
order he received from Pekin. 

The trade between the two countries is conducted as follows : cara- 
vans come from Southern China by way of Khoten to Yarkend and 
thence to Kashgar ; they bring tea glued together, and formed int° 
the shape and consistency of unbaked bricks ; silk piece goods, satin, 
porcelain, and various other articf.cs. Tea, however, is the principal ar- 
ticle of import : its consumption being general throughout Central Asia, 
where it is made much in the same way as in Europe, excepting that 
butter or fat is mixed with it. The merchandize is carried chiefly on 
horses, from thirty to forty bricks of tea form a load for a horse. From 
Kashgar the U'sbek merchants bring them to Kokan, whence they are 
exported on camels to Bokhara. The returns are said to be made in 
shawls, European articles, raw silk, horses, &c. No direct intercourse 
exists betwixt Kokan and India, owing to the jealousy of the Chinese 
government. The passage through Tibet to Cashmere, &c. is interdict- 
ed. Shawls and other Indian articles are brought by the circuitous 
route of K£bul, Balkh, and Bokhara. 


* Many are Muhammedans. 
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The trade with Russia is carried on by means of caravans : the Kc&an 
merchants meet those of Bokhara at Tashkhend, and forming one body, 
they proceed viaTurkistan through the Steppes occupied by the Cossacs, 
part to Omsk, and part to Orenburg. The productions of China, raw 
silk, camlets, and cotton yarn, are taken to Russia, and the returns are 
made in furs, gun barrels, and locks, cutlery, Russian leather, and other 
Russian manufactures. The currency of Kokan consists of gold tillas, 
equal to about eight rupees in value, and a small silver coin, called a 
tunkha, nearly equivalent to half a rupee. 

The Usbeks who came to Bombay were quite ignorant of the English 
name and government. The only Fcringls they had any idea of were 
the Russians. On being asked what nation they supposed was the 
sovereign of Hindustan, tliej said they thought it was like Kdbul and 
Kandahar, under some Mussulman government; they expressed great 
horror at the Sikhs not allowing the Muhammcdan religion to be pub- 
licly performed in the Punjab. They had fir*t of all intended to go to 
"Delhi, and thence to Calcutta, but this circumstance prevented them. 
They had strong letters of recommendation from Dost Mu hammed of 
Kabul to Sultan MuHAMMEoKwANof Peshawar, &c. They were generally 
liberal and well-informed. The young man had read most of the Persian 
classics, and spoke Persian very well. They were much astonished at 
every thing they saw at Bombay, which they compared to the Chinese 
city of Yarkend. I took them a trip in the small steamer, which they 
considered as the work of magic, nor could I explain the effects of 
steam so as to remove that idea. His Majesty's ship Melville, being 
in the harbour, I carried them on board her. At first they could not be 
persuaded that it was a ship : they thought it was a wooden fortress, 
erected on the bottom of the sea, by some extraordinary power. Sub- 
sequently, however, when they foun£ she actually floated, they were 
more astonished at what they called the great boat, for they had no 
word to express a ship in their language, nor had they even seen any 
thing larger than the ferry boats on the Oxus, and the country vessels 
in which they came to Bombay. Different from most Asiatics, they shewed 
a great deal of curiosity, and examined every thing narrowly : they 
measured the ship by the number of paces they took, and the cannon 
ball by its apparent weight ; but what astonished them most of all was 
the firing cannon with a lock like that of a gun, and ignition as produced 
by a percussion tube. A native having illuminated his house with gas, 
I took them to see it : here again they could not account for such an 
effect, except as produced by magic ; they frequently expressed a wish 
that some Englishman would come to their country, and professed 
their readiness to assist him in penetrating ej£en into Chinese Tartary ; 
but they said that it would be next to impossible to enter China propel* 

n . • 
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they invariably spoke of China by the name Katluti (cathav) and the 
emperor as the Khdkhan. Russia, they called Unis. They were highly 
amused at the races, but said theirs which are held once a year were 
very superior. The English ladies they admired very much, but assert- 
ed their own were as fair and had more colour. The dress of the 
Usbeks is generally a small round cap of ermine, a large flowing robe 
with an under dress and broad flowing trowsera ; like the Usmanloos 
they wear a broad leathern belt round the waist. When they go out 
they always wear boots of black or shagreen leather ; their arms were 
Chinese short swords, and matchlocks with Russian barrels and daggers. 

They mentioned the fact of dreadful earthquakes having occurred in 
their country about three or four years ago. 'Hie Cholera also had ex- 
tended its ravages to the territory of their Khan. 

It is proper that I should state that this information was collected 

casually and in the course of many conversations I had with these per- 
sons; there may be some exaggeration, but I believe it may generally 
be depended upon. The Usbeks are a very straightforward, honest, and 
simple people, very unlike the Persians or other Asiatics, and much more 
approaching in their disposition and manners to Europeans. With regard 
to the rebellion of Jkhangir Kuojkii in Chinese Tartary, the truth of 
wliat they stated was fully borne out and verified by Mr. Lindsay, the 
late Secretary to the Select Committee at Canton. 

In order to give a correct idea of the geographical situation of the 
kingdom of Kokan, I have appended to this memoir a map* of Central 
Asia, drawn up from the best authorities within my reach. The 
following genealogical table will also be useful, to shew the descent of 
Uzbek, the founder of this horde, from Cheng'iz Khan. 

Alan cora, widow of Duubun Bayau. 

Tumenai Khan C 


Timtitchfr, surnamed 
ChekgIz Khan* 


Tului Chu'chi* Jaghata'i Ga'tair. I 

j | Timur. 

.Uzbek* Noghai. 

„ The tribes collected by Uzbek conquered Transoxiana, &c. 

« r The Noghai horde was subdued by the Russians, and these Tartars 
pure, now scattered throughout Siberia. 

* We regret being obliged to omit this map, which however necessarily con- 
tains no matter new to geography, beyond perhaps the extension of the sway of 
the Kha n of Kokan, as far north as the river Irtish. Any good map of Central 
Asia will be sufficient to elucidate the memoir.— Ed. 
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Route of the XJsbek Pilgrims . 

11. — Note of a Pilgrimage undertaken by an Usbek and his two Softs from 
Khokend or Kokan , in Tartary , through Russia, ifC. to Mecca . Obtained 
in conversation with the parties, by W. H. Wathen, Esq. #c. 

About fourteen years ago, A. D. 1 820. our father had a house and small 
estate in the city of Kokan: this he sold for four hundred gold pieces, (a 
tila of Kokan is equal to about eight rupees,) or rather more than three 
thousand rupees, and having determined to abandon worldly cares, and 
commence a religious life, he took leave of all his friends and relations, 
and proceeded on a journey, with the view of performing a pilgrimage 
to the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina. We went from Kokan to 
Tashkend, which is eight days journey of a caravan : this is a large 
city, enclosed with a wall, and had been lately taken by our king from 
Yunis Khoja's sons; their father had held it as a fief from our 
government. At Tashkend we waited some days, until the caravan 

for Russia took its departure : the caravan consisted of about 50 or 60 
persons, mostly Bokhara and Tashkend people. From Tashkend we 
then proceeded to a fortified town, called TurkistAn, of rather smaller 
consequence than T&shkend. Leaving this city, we arrived in about ten 
days at a small place named Sozak. After this, we saw no more fixed 
habitations, until we had entered the Russian territory. The country 
consisted of immense Steppes of pasture land, the grass growing to 
a prodigious height, and it was occupied by hordes of Kuzzaks, who 
dwelt in small black tents, and ranged about from place to place. 
After passing through the hordes of Kuzzaks subject to our sovereign, 
we arrived at the river called the Kuk-Su, and on crossing it 
found the country occupied by Kuzzaks, dependent on the Russian 
king, (A’k Padshah, or White King.) We then arrived at a small place 
called Shumi : here the Russians collected 9 a toll from the people 
of the caravan ; but on being told^ve were pilgrims, they left us alone : 
the caravan dispersed at Shumi. We staid at this town two months, 
and lodged with a Nogai Tartar. We were two months on our journey 
from Tashkend to the Russian territory. We hired three kibitkas 
from the Nogais, and went in fifteen days to Omsk, which is a large 
fortified town. The Russian soldiers, dressed like yours, stopped 
us at the gates, but on being told we were pilgrims, allowed us to pass. 
We staid ten days there with a Nogai. We got a passport in the 
Russian language, from a great man, whom they called General; he had 
long festoons of gold hanging from his shoulders, and was dressed in 
black (dark-green). We left Omsk, and after passing through many 
places, the names of which we do not remember, we arrived at a very 
large and ancient city, called Kazan. We were allowed to pass at the 
gates on shewing the passport we had obtained at Omsk. We travel - 
2 c 2 
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led in 'kibitkas, or carriages drawn by one horse. We staid four months 
at Kazan, during which was the month of Ramazan ; we lived with 
a Nogai Tartar. Wc resolved to go by water thence to Astrakhan, 
(the journey by land takes forty days.) At about one hour’s distance 
from Kazan, we came to a large river*, and we embarked with 
several other merchants, Tartars, and Russians, on board a large boat 
about the size of apatCda ; the owner of the boat wa* a Russian. About 
half way to Astrakhan, on the right, bank of the river, our boat came to 
anchor off a large town named Sarat, where we staid six days: this town 
is smaller and more modern than Kazan. Wc then embarked, and 
arrived at Astrakhan in about forty-four days after leaving Kazan. 
We were stopped at the gates bv the guard ; after examining our pass- 
port, they let us pass ; they were dressed like your people, except that 
their clothes were black (meaning dark green) . We staid one month with 
a Nogai there, as it was winter, and the country difficult to travel, owing 
to the snow and icc. After this, we hired kibitkas, and in twenty days 
arrived at a town where the Sultan of the Nogais resides. We cannot 
correctly recollect the name of the place, but it was something like 
Evel. Three days journey from thence, we met with a river or branch 
of the sea, where was a Russian fort, with a small detachment of mili- 
tary; our passport was again looked at. We then crossed over and came 
to a desert, of one day’s journey in the carriages aforesaid; after which, 
we reached a village of the Cherkes (Circassians) : they gave us a guide 
who brought us to a Muhammedan village, whence we went with a 
caravan to Tlunufa (llunapa). We had now entered the Roman (Turk- 
ish) territories. After a stay of ten days at that place, we took ship, 
and arrived safely at Rum (Constantinople) ; here we hired a house for 
three or four rupees per month, staid in that city four months, and passed 
over in a boat to Eskudari. We here purchased horses, and proceeded 
on horseback through many villages and towns until after forty or fifty 
days, we arrived at Sham (Damascus). We hired a house in this city, 
where we staid some time. We wished to visit Jerusalem, but the coun- 
try was in such a disturbed state, that we could not go for fear of the 
plundering Arabs. We then travelled to a town called Ghaza, and 
thence to Elarish, whence we went in twenty-five days to Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt ; here we hired a house and remained three months. 
We then left for Suez, which port we reached on camels in four days ; 
here we embarked on board a vessel, and arrived at Judda in seventeen 
days. We put on the dress of pilgrims on board ship four days before 
we arrived at Judda. We reached Mecca in two days on camels; arrived 
there in the month of Ramzan. We hired a house there at four dollars 

* The Volga. 
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per mensem, and after the pilgrimage was performed, we went with a 
caravan to Medina, where we arrived in twelve days. From Medina we 
came to Yanibo, a sea-port ; thence we took ship to Cossier, thence in 
four days we re«Ached Kenneh; we then dropped down the Nile to Cairo, 
whence we went to Alexandria; there we took ship, and sailed to a place 
called Adania ; we thence journeyed to a town called Katahia, thence to 
Boursa, then to another towu called Adania, Scutari, and Rum. At 
Constantinople we were directed by the Scutun’a minister to apply to 
the Russian ambassador for another passport. We took ship and arrived 
at Turidska*. Here we saw a large Russian fort. Thence we came to 
Astrakhan, from which place we proceeded round the head of the 
Caspian to the city of Orenbourg ; thence we went to a place called 
Kezziljer, the last town in the Russian territories. About twelve or 
thirteen days after passing through the hordes of wandering Kuzzaks, 
we crossed the Kuk-Su river, and happily re-entered our prince's 
territory. On both skier this river are hordes of roving Kuzzaks ; those 
to the north are under Russia, to the south under our king. The river is 
very broad, and at times very full of water; its current is very strong. 
We arrived after thirty days on camels at Sozah ; hence we bent our 
steps to Turkistan, Taslikend, and Kokan. When we arrived, the Khan, 
our king, had just returned from his campaign in Chinese Tartary ; 
whither he had gone to assist Jahangir Khoja Wang. Jahangir 
Khoja was no rebel, as treated bv the Chinese. His ancestors were the 
sovereigns of the country before the Chinese conquered it, that is of 
Kashgar. Our prince in some degree failed in his expedition against 
the Chinese ; this was owing to Jahangir Khoja's not joining him 
cordially. Our prince could not infuse confidence into his mind, and 
Jahangir wanted to conquer the country for jjimself. The consequence 
of that campaign, however, was tftat the Chinese agreed to our king's 
supremacy over their Muhammedan subjects; on the other hand, he is to 
keep the country in order, and be responsible for the Kirghiz and 
Muhammedan population. After our return, our father waited on the 
Shkkii-ul Islam, who paid him great attention, as did all the ulema, 
and people in general; but his other four sons died, on which he set out 
with us and our mother on a second pilgrimage, both our parents being 
determined to leave theii* bones in the holy land. Our good father how- 
ever died at Sommany, In the first instance our 400 tilas (gold pieces) 
carried us to Mecca. After all our expenditure there, we had one 
hundredf left, and on this we subsisted on our way back. We were 
seven years in performing our first pilgrimage, and returning to our 
own country. We had no anxiety about being short in cash, as we knew 
* Taganrog ? + Rupees 800. 
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we hgd God for our protector, and that he would bring us through all 
adversities, according to his holy and immutable decrees. 

The two young men, from whom I gleaned the above particulars, 
came to Bombay in the suite of the vazir of Kokan ; their names were 
HAjiSuAH Ku'uand IIaji Shaii Kalrndek ; they were very young 
when they performed the pilgrimage, being now only about thirty and 
twenty-six years of age respectively. They have received a very good 
education, having a good acquaintance with the principal Persian 
authors, and are well versed in Muhammedau science ; their father 
was a Mulla or Doctor of Law, and received bis education partly at 
Kokan, and partly at Bokhara; be also travelled to Kabul to become 
initiated in Siifeism by a famous nakshbandy pfr or seer of that place. 

III. — European Speculations on Buddhism. By B. IT. Hodgson, Esq. 

C. S. Resident at Nipal , SfC, 

In the late M. Abel Remusat’s review of my sketch of Buddhism, 
(Journal des Savans, Mai, 1831,) with the perusal of which I have 
just been favoured by Mr. J. Prinskp, there occurs (p. 263) the fol- 
lowing passage : “ L’une des croyances les plus importantes, et celle 

sur la quelle l’essai de M. IIodgson fournit lc moins de lumi&res, cst 
celle des avenemens ou incarnations (avatar a). Le norn de Tathdgata 
(avenu*) qu’on donne t\ Sakia n'est point expliqud dans son moire ; 
et quant aux incarnations, lc religieux dont les reponses ont fourni la 
substance dc cc mdmoire, ne semble pas en reconnoitre d’autres que 
celles des sept Bouddlias. II est pourtant certain qu’on en compte une 
infinite d’autres; et les lamas du Tibet sc considered eux monies comme 
autant de diviniUis iucarn€cs pour le salut des homraes.” 

I confess I am somewlf.it surprised by these observations, since what- 
ever degree of useful information relative to Buddhism my essays in 
the Calcutta and London Transactions may furnish, they profess not to 
give any , (save ex vi necessitatis) concerning the * veritable nonsens' 
of the system. And in what light, I pray you, is sober sense to regard 
“ une infinite” of phantoms, challenging belief in their historical exis- 
tence as the founders and propagators of a given code of laws ? The 
Lallita Vistara gravely assigns 505, or according to another copv, 550, 
hvatdrs to Sakya alone . Was I seriously to incline to the task of 
collecting and recording all that is attributed to these palpable nonenti- 
ties ? or, was it merely desired that I should explain the rationale of the 
doctrine of incarnation ? If the latter only be the desideratum, here is 
a summary recapitulation of what I thought I had already sufficiently 
explained. 


A radical mistake ; see the sequel. 
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The scale of Bauddha perfectibility has countless degrees, several of 
which towards the summit express attributes really divine, however 
short of the transcendental glory of a tathdgata in nirvritti. Never- 
theless, these attributes appertain to persons subject to mortal births 
and deaths, of which the series is as little limited as is that scale of 
cumulative merits to which it expressly refers. But, if the scale of 
increasing merits, with proportionate powers in the occupiers of each 
grade, have almost infinite extent, and yet mortal birth cleave to every 
grade but the very highest, what wonder that men-gods should be 
common ? or, that the appearance again in the flesh, of beings, who are 
far more largely gifted than the greatest of the devatas , should be 
called an aval dr ? Such avatars , in all their successive mortal advents 
till they can reach the estate of a tathdgata, are the arhanlas , and the 
bodhisatwas, the pratydka and the srdv aka- Buddhas, They are gods 
and far more than gods ; yet they were originally, and still quoad birth 
and death are, mere men. When I stated that the divine Lamas of 
Tibet are, in fact, arhantas ; but that a very gross superstition had 
wrested the just notion of the character of the latter to its own use, I 
tllOUgllt I luid enabled every reader to form a clear idea of that marvel 
of human folly, the immortal mortals, or present palpable divinities of 
Tibet! How few and easy the steps from a theory of human perfecti- 
bility, with an apparently interminable metempsychosis, to a practical 
tenet such as the Tibetans hold ! 

But Remusat speaks of the incarnations of the tathdgata s ; this is 
a mistake, and a radical one. A tathdgata may be such whilst yet 
lingering in the tlcdi of that mortal birth in which he reached this 
supreme grade ; — and here, by the way, is another very obvious founda- 
tion for the Tibetan extravagance — but whe’n once, by that body’s decay, 
the tathdgata has passed into nirvrifti, he call never be again incar- 
nated. The only true and proper Buddha is tiie Maha Ydnika or Tathd - 
gata Buddha. Such are all the * sapta Buddha ; of whom it is abundantly 
certain that not one ever was, or by the principles of the creed, could 
be, incarnated. Sakya’s incarnations all belong to the period preced- 
ing liis becoming a Tathdgata, Absolute quietism is the enduring state 
of a Tathdgata : and, had it been otherwise. Buddhism would have been 
justly chargeable with a more stupendous absurdity than that from 
which Remusat in vain essays to clear it. ‘ Plusieurs absolus — plu- 
sieurs infinis* there are ; and they are bad enough, though the absolute 
infinity be restricted to the fruition of the subject. But the case would 
have been tenfold worse had activity been ascribed to these beings ; 
for we should then have had an unlimited numberof infinite ruling provi- 
dences! The infinite of the Buddhists is never incarnated; nor the finite 
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of the Brahmans. Avatars are an essential and consistent part of Brah- 
manism — an unessential and inconsistent part of Buddhism : and there is 
always this material difference between theavafaVof the former and of the 
latter, that whereas in the one it is an incarnation of the supreme and in- 
finite spirit, for recognised purposes of creation or rule ; in the other, it 
is an incarnation of a mere human spirit — ( however approximated bv its 
own efforts to the infinite) and for what purpose it is impossible to say, 
consistently with the principles of the creed . I exclude here all consideration 
of the dhyant , or celestial Buddhas, because Remusat’s reference is ex- 
pressly to the seven mdnushi or human ones. 

The word tathdyata is reduced to its elements, and explained in three 
ways — 1st, thus gone , which means gone in such a maimer that he (the 
tathdyata) will never appear again ; births having been closed by the 
attainment of perfection. 2nd, thus got or obtained, which is to say, 
(cessation of births) obtained, degree by degree, in the manner describ- 
ed in theBauddha scriptures, and by observance of the precepts therein 
laid down. 3rd, thus gone , that is, gone as it (birth) came — the pyr- 
rhonie interpretation of those who hold that doubt is the end, as well as 
beginning, of wisdom; and that that which causes birth, causes likewise 
the ultimate cessation of them, whether that * final close* be conscious 
immortality or virtual nothingness. Thus the epithet tathigata , so far 
from meaning * come’ (avenu), and implying incarnation, as Rem u sat 
supposed, signifies the direct contrary, or ‘gone for ever,* and expressly 
anuouuces the impossibility of incarnation ; and this according to all 
the schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic. 

I shall not, I suppose, be again asked for the incarnations of the 
tatJuigutas *. Nor, I fancy, will any philosophical peruser of the above 
etymology of this important* word have much hesitation in refusing, on 
this ground alone, any portion of his serious attention to the ‘ infinite* 
of Buddhist avatars , such as they really are. To my mind they belong 
. to tlie very same category of mythological shadows with the infinity of 
distinct Buddhas , which latter, when I first disclosed it as a fact in re- 
lation to the belief of these sectaries, led me to warn my readers " to 
keep a steady eye upon the authoritative assertion of the old scriptures, 
that Sakya is the 7 th and last of the Buddhas\ ** 

The purpose of my two essays on Buddhism was to seize and render 
intelligible the leading and least absurd of the opinions and practices of 
these religionists, in order to facilitate to my countrymen the study of 

* To the question, what is the tathdgata , the most holy of Buddhist scriptures 
retumeth for answer, ‘ It does not come again, it does not come again.' 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 445. 
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an entirely new and difficult subject in those original Sanscrit authori- 
ties 1 ' which I lmd discovered and placed within their reach, but no living 
interpreters of which, 1 knew, were accessible to them, in Bengal or 
in Europe. 

I had no purpose, nor have I, to meddle with the interminable sheer 
absurdities of the Bauddha philosophy or religion ; and, had T not been 
called upon for proofs of the numerous novel statements my two essays 
contained, I should not probably have recurred at all to the topic. But 
sensible of the prevalent literary scepticism of our day and race, I have 
answered that call, and furnished to the Royal Asiatic Society, a copi- 
ous selection from those original works which 1 had some years previ . 
ously discovered the existence of in Nipal. 1 trust that a further con- 
sideration of my two published essays, as illustrated by the new paper 
just mentioned, will suffice to remove from the minds of my continental 
readers most of those doubts of Rkmitsat, the solution of which does 
not necessarily imply conversancy on my part with details as absurd as 
interminable . I cannot, however, be answerable for the mistakes of my 
commentators. One signal one, on the pat l of the lamented author in 
question, I have just discussed : others of importance 1 have adverted 
to elsewhere: and l shall here confine myself to the mention of one 
more belonging to the review from which I have quoted. In speaking 
of the classification of the people, Rkmitsat considers the vajru achdnja 
to be laics ; which is so far from being true that they and they alone 
constitute the clergy. The bhiksliuka can indeed perform some of the 
lower offices of religion : but the vajru achdrya solely are competent 
to the discharge of the higher ; and, in point of fact, are the only real 
clergy. That the distinction of clerus ct laicus in this creed is alto- 
gether an anomaly, resulting from the decay of the primitive asceticism 
of the sect, I have endeavoured to shew elsewhere, and cannot afford 
room for repetition in this place. • 

The critics generally have been, T observe, prompt to adopt my cau- 
tion relative to local superstitions, as opposed to the original creed of 
the Bauddhas. But they have carried their caution too far, and by so 
doing, have cast a shade of doubt and suspicion over things sufficiently 
entitled to exemption therefrom. Allow me, then, to reverse the medal, 

* Nearly 50 vols. in Sanscrit, and four times as many in the language of Tibet, 
were sent by me to Calcutta between the years 1821, and .50. Ihe former had 
never becu before beard of, nor the latter possessed, by Europeans. 

[See the notices of the contents of the Tibetan works and their Sanscrit originals 
by M. Csoma dk KOnos, and by Professor H. H. Wilson in the 3rd vol. Glean- 
ings, and 1st vol. Journal. As. Soc.— Eo. 

2 D 
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and to shew the grounds upon which a great degree of certainty and 
uniformity may always be presumed to exist in reference to this creed, 
be it professed where it may. 

Buddhism arose in an age and country celebrated for literature ; and 
the consequence was, that its doctrine and discipline were fixed by means 
of one of the most perfect languages in the world (Sanscrit), during, or 
immediately after, the age of its founder. 

Nor, though furious bigots dispersed the sect, and attempted to 
destroy its records, did they succeed in the latter attempt. The refugees 
found, not only safety, hut protection, and honour, in the immediately 
adjacent countries, whither they safely conveyed most of their books, 
and where those books stiJl exist, either in the original Sanscrit, or in 
most care fully -made translations from it. The Sata Sahasri/ra, Prajna 
Paramita . and the nine Dharmas, discovered by me in Nipal, are as indis- 
putably original evidence of Buddhism as the Vedas and Purdnas are of 
Brahmanism. The Kdhgyur of Tibet lias been proved to have been render- 
ed into Tibetan from Sanscrit, with pains and fidelity : and if the numer- 
ous books of the Burmese and Ceylonese be not originals, it is certain 
that they were translated in the earlier ages of Buddhism, and that they 
were rendered into a language (high Prakrit) which, from its close 
affinity to that of the original books of the sect, (Sanscrit,) must have 
afforded the translators every facility in the prosecution of their labours. 

But if the Buddhists, whether of the continent or islands of India, 
or of the countries beyond the former, still possess and consult the 
primitive scriptures of their faith, either in the original language , or in 
careful translations , made in the best age of their church — wherefore, I 
would fain know, should European scholars, from their study, incessant- 
ly prate about mere local rites and opinions, constituting the substance 
of whatever is told to the intelligent traveller by the present professors 
of this faith in diverse regions-n-nay, constituting the substance of 
whatever he can glean from their books ? In regard to Nipal, it is 
just as absurd to insinuate, that the Prajna Paramita , and the nine 
Dharmas were composed in that country, and have exclusive reference 
to it, as to say that tlic Hebrew Old, or Greek New, Testament was 
composed in and for Italy, France, or Spain exclusively. Nor is it 
much less absurd to affirm, that the Buddhism of one country is essen- 
tially unlike the Buddhism ot any and every other country professing 
it, than it would be to allege the same of Christianity. 

Questionless, in the general case, documentary is superior to verbal 
evidence. But the superiority is not without limit : and where, on the 
one hand, the books referred to by our closet students are numerous 
and difficult, and respect an entirely new subject, whilst, on the other 
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hand, our personal inquirers have time and opportunity at command, 
and can question and cross-question intelligent witnesses, the resqlt of 
an appeal to the living oracles will oft times prove as valuable as that 
of one to the dead. 

Let the closet student, then, give reasonable faith to the traveller, 
even upon this subject ; and, whatever may be the general intellectual 
inferiority of the orientals of our day, or the plastic facility of change 
peculiar to every form of polytheism, let him not suppose that the living 
followers of Buddha cannot be profitably interrogated touching the creed 
they live and die in ; and, above all, let him not presume that a religion 
fixed, at its earliest period, by means of a noble written language, ha9 
no identity of character in the several countries where it is now pro- 
fessed, notwithstanding that that identity has been guarded, up to this 
day, by tile possession and use of original scriptures, or of faithful trans- 
lations from them, -which were made in the best age of this church. 

For myself, and with reference to the latter point, I can safely say 
that my comparisons of the existing Buddhism of Nipal, with that of 
Tibet, the Indo-Chinese nations, and Ceylon, as reported by our local 
inquirers, as well as with that of ancient India itself, as evidenced by 
the sculptures of Gy a*, and of the cave temples of Aurungabad, have 
satisfied me that this faith possesses as much identity of character in 
all times and places as any other we know, of equal antiquity and 
diffusionf. 

* See the explanation of these sculptures by a Nipalcse Buddhist in the Quar- 
terly O-iental Magazine, No. XIV. pp. 218, 222. 

f Asa proof of the close agreement of the Bauddha systems of different coun- 
tries, we may take this opportunity of quoting a private letter from Colonel Bur- 
ney, relative to the * Burmese Philosopher Prince,’ Mekkhaua Men, the king 
of Ava’s uncle. 

“ The prince has been reading with th^ greatest interest M. Csoma ms Koros’s 
different translations from the Tibet scriptures in your Journal, and he is most 
anxious to obtain the. loan of some of the many Tibetan works, which the Society 
is said to possess. He considers many of the Tibetan letters to be the same as 
the Burmese, particularly the b, m f n, and y. He is particularly anxious to know 
if the monastery called Zedawuna still exists in Tibet, where according to the Bur- 
mese books, God am a dwelt a long time, and with his attendant An and a planted 
a bough which he had brought from the great plpal tree, at Buddlia-Gaya. The 
prince is also anxious to know whether the people of Tibet wear their hair as the 
Burmese do ? how they dress, and how their priests dress and live ? The city in 
which the monastery of Zedawuna stood, is called in the Burmese scriptures 
Thawotthi , and the prince ingeniously fancies, that Tibet must be derived from 
that word. The Burmese have no s, and ulways use their soft th, when they meet 
with that letter in Pali or foreign words — hence probably Thawotthi is from some 
Sanscrit name Sawot. I enclose a list of countries and cities mentioned in the 
2 d 2 
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P. S.— Whether Remusat’s ' avenu' be understood loosely, as mean- 
ing fcorae, or strictly, as signifying come to pass, it will be equally 
inadmissible as the interpretation of the word Tathdgata ; because 
Tathdgata is designed expressly to announce that all reiteration and 
contingency whatever is barred with respect to the beings so designated. 
They cannot come : nor can any thing come to pass affecting them*. 

And if it be objected, that the mere use of the word avenu. in the 
past tense, does not necessarily imply such reiteration and conditional 
futurity, 1 answer that Rkmusat clearly meant it to convey these ideas, 
or what was the sense of calling on me for the successive incarnations 
of these avenus? It has been suggested to me that absolu, used sub- 
stantively, implies activity. Perhaps so, in Parisian propriety of speech. 
Blit 1 Use it merely as opposed to relative with reference to mere mor- 
tals ; and 1 trust that the affirmation — there arc many absolutes, many 
infinites, who are nevertheless inactive — may at least be distinctly 
understood. I have nothing to do with the reasonableness of the tenet 
so affirmed or stated, being only a reporter. 

IV . — Geological Section across the Valley of the Nerhudda,from Tendukhen 
to Bittoul. By J. G. Srilsbury, Esq. Ben. Med. Est . Plate XXIII. 

In your No. for November last, you expressed a wish that some one 
should give you a section of the geological features of the country from 
Tendukhdri to the hills south of the Ncrbudda. Opportunity has been 
afforded me of making such a trip, and as probably you may not receive 
au account from one versed in the subject, 1 send you such notes as I 
made on the excursion, together with specimens of the rocks met with. 

The conical hill to the S. E. near Tenduklidri is the point from 
which I started, the same to which Captain Franklin alludes in the 
1st part of the Transactions of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society, 
and which he describes as being capped with basaltic columns. 

The specimens from this hill are T 1 , forming a platform with T 1 a 
mixed in detached pieces. Above the platform are trap boulders reaching 

Burmese writings, as the scene of Godama’s adventures, to which if the exact 
site and present designation of each can he assigned from the Sanscrit or the Tibet 
authorities, it will confer an important favor on Burmese literati.” It is highly 
interesting to see the spirit of inquiry stirring in the high places of this hitherto 
benighted nation. The information desired is already furnished, and as might be 
expected, the Burmese names prove to be copied through the Prakrit or Pali , 
directly from the Sanscrit originals, in this respect differing from the Tibetan* 
which are translations of the same name. — Ed. 

* Avenu signifies quod ev enit, contigit t that which hath happened. — f. Diction - 
noire de Trevouje.) Tathagata ; tatM thus (what really is), yata (known, ob- 
tained). — (W ilson’s Sans. Diet.) — Ed. 
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to within some 50 or 60 feet of the summit where the columns T 2 are 
found. Oncoming* to which, one would almost fancy that some vast tem- 
ple had been thrown down by an earthquake. At the very top T 3 
was lying — (see PI. XXIII. fig- !•) 

From this hill to Bcltari Ghat, on the Nerbudda, is a distance of about. 
10 miles, the first part of the road much intersected by ravines of the 
Baranj, a considerable nala rising in the hills north of Tendukh6ri ; after 
which is the black alluvial soil of the valley, until you approach the 
Nerbudda. About a mile to the east of Bcltari, in a water-course of one of 
the ravines I obtained the accompanying fossil remains*, the matrix of 
which is (S CBel) a conglomerate, very similar to the one forwarded with 
the fossils from Scgouni, on the Omar nodi near Umaria. This conglomerate, 
forma also the bed of the river at this Ghat (Bel. 1.) blltis SO friable and 
little coherent that it is difficult to procure a specimen ; It is also accom- 
panied by the same nodules, (vide Bel. 2.) 

On crossing the Nerbudda, about a mile inland, in a south-east direc- 
tion, a low detached range of hills, some four or five miles in extent, rising 
to the highest perhaps 200 feet, is met. with B HI; first occurring at the 
bottom of a ravine distant some 2 or 300 yards from the range : the stra- 
ta running nearly east and west, with veins of quartz (B IT 2) traversing 
in the same direction, varying from aline to upwards oftwo inches breadth. 
Near is seen the same conglomerate (S C Bel.) of the opposite side of 
the river, and which appears to me to be spread over a considerable 
extent of country, if it be the same as mentioned by Captain Franklin, 
as occurring at Janee Ghat. I have fouud it in several places along the 
course of the Nerbudda, as far as Hoshungabad, and one specimen I 
picked up in the bed of the Duhi, near Gurawfira proper. 

. From this low range to Futtehpoor, the country presents no particular 
feature for the geologist. Near all the rivers, aqd nalas, ravines abound : 
generally a light soil mixed with kankar, on which is grownf cotton, 
kodo, urhur, juwar, and rain crops. At a greater or less distance from 
the ravines, the rich black soil of the valley prevails, fitted for gram, 
wheat, and rubec crops in general. 

As from this point I proceeded to visit one of the hot-springs, I shall 
here insert my remarks on the westernmost of them. 

It is situated some 14 miles, in a westerly direction from Futtehpoor, 
about four miles in a S. S. E, one from the village of Kyrie, be- 
longing to Lala Thakur. A short distance before reaching the spring, 

* The upper jaw of a horse. — E d. 

•f* My observation does not accord with that of Lieut. Mills’, (p. of your 
Journal.) Great quantities arc grown on the banks of the Heren and Nerbudda, but 
in soil as described above. 
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in crossing a small nala (chiefly derived from these springs), the bed 
was/ormed by the specimens K 1, 2, and 3 ; No. 1 formed a small fall 
(see fig. 2,) and No. 2, intersected the strata running in a E. N. E. 
direction. No. 3 being the general bed of the river, and giving it a 
greyish appearance. 

There are two springs, distant some five or six paces from each other, 
the southern one has been squared by stones being placed tank fashion, 
forming an area of about five feet each way : the other is left pretty much 
to nature ; depth about a foot and half. Much ga9 is extricated, of an of- 
fensive sulphureous odour, temperature 114°; that of the air 8 6°, time noon, 
(28th February, 1833.) At 12 paces distant, is acold spring; the tem- 
perature of which I found to be 82°. Of the specimens accompanying, 
K 4 is the rock from which the springs issue ; a pace or two above, K 5 
juts out ; K 7, is a rocky ledge just below the junction of the hot and cold 
springs ; K (J, is a small detached liill, large masses of which are lying 
at the junction of the springs, on which are carved the yoni. In a water- 
course between the hill K 6, and the springs, lie large rolled pebbles of 
different colors, jasper, agate, and boulders of all sizes, precisely similar 
to those at Futtehpoor (F. 1 .) 

Futtehpoor (at which reside three Goand Rajas) is situated first 
within the gorge of the low range of hills that form the southern bound- 
ary of the valley of the Nerbudda. On passing through the town, which 
is built on both sides of the Unjon nala, the road winds through the low* 
hills, varying from 150 to 200 feet in height, composed of F 2, capped 
with F 3. F 2 descends all the way, and is seen forming the bed of 
the nala ; at one place where they crossed it, the rock puts on the ap- 
pearance of a platform, covered with rough mortar, in which numerous 
small siliceous pebbles were mixed. In the nhla and all about, are boul- 
ders of F 1, asatKyriehot spring. About six miles round the western end 
of Chuttair, the road up to this tbeing undulated low jungle, the 
country becomes more open, and the soil changes from siliceous to 
decomposed trap, small hillocks and ridges of which are seen jutting up 
in this valley. The intermediate spaces, being the black alluvial soil 
similar to that of the Nerbudda, had crops of gram and wheat on them. 
About four miles from Maljihir S. S. E. near a small low range of hills 
(specimen M H) is the other hot- spring. The gas extricated is more 
offensive than the Kyrie one ; temp. 134* air 92°; time 2 P. M. (3rd 
March, 1834 ,) cold spring about 20 paces off, 78°. This spring bubbles 

-* It is to he noted that although the hills are generally low, yet some high 
peaks, as Chuttair and Douria, (probably rising to 800 or 1000 feet above the 
plain,) are met with. 
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up much more than the other, and a greater volume of water issues. It 
has also been rudely enclosed, and at a short distance off is a Mahadeo 
temple in ruins. M IS is the rock from which the spring issues, and 
M N is a ledge of rocks, and G the nala, some 200 yards off. 

From Maljihir westward to Kunchari, a ridge of trap is traced, which 
crosses the river Deinwa at this place, and through which the river 
has cut its way ; changed into the solid compact rock of D at K 1 ; a 
similar ledge being seen above the ford : the strata appear to run nearly 
east and west, with a dip of about 30°, in places traversed by thin veins 
of quartz and agate, D at K 3, forms the bed of the river at the ford, 
while large rolled conglomerates D at K 2, are thickly strewed in the bed, 
varying in size from a small pebble to large masses, a foot in diameter. 

From this to Pugara is about nine miles. After leaving the Deinwa, the 
road is sandy, and a small ridge of sandstone is passed over, leading into 
a valley of black alluvial soil, up to the village of Singanama ; from 
which commences what may he termed the Mahadeo Hills. The road is 
one unvaried ascent, but by no means steep, through a forest jungle, 
(scarcely any low bush jungle,) the rock of which is a sandstone, P 1, 
(and P 2, much intermixed with it,) the whole very practicable for all sorts 
of baggage, carts excepted. About seven miles from the river, the chief 
ascent in this march is attained, and the road keeps along the west of 
the ridge, which becomes more open and level up to Pugara, a small 
Goand village, belonging to a Tliakur. The scenery about is very 
picturesque: a small nala, the Kanjundeo, is in front, and on every side 
fine large trees of mango, jamin, mahwa, semul, &c. ; less than a mile 
to the eastward rises a small stream, the Ivanjun Koonr, which after a 
very small course falls over a precipitous rock, some 3 or 400 feet per- 
pendicular ; it has obtained the name of Butkee Boordn. Tradition 
saying that it derived its name from a young Goandee (it might add to 
the romance to style her lovely, but judging from the faces of this race in 
our days, it could not be the truth,) being forced over ; however Miss 
Butkee has had her companions, as in the days of Goand rule, obnoxious 
individuals on being brought before their ruler, had the laconic sentence 
of “Shew him Butkee Booran,” passed on him. This nala, after wind- 
ing through the hills, falls into the Deinwa at Pissun. 

From Pugara to the table land of Puchmurce, the distance is about 
seven miles, tlic roadbeing a series of rocky sandstone ledges, occasionally 
intersected by small streams ; the road on the whole is very practicable for 
all sorts of laden cattle, there being but one or two places where even 
camels experience any thing like difficulty. On passing the last eleva- 
tion, one of the Kodri range (being the husks of the kodo thrown asid^ 
by Mahadeo when resident here), you come to an open, rather level 
plain, of irregular size, the longest part probably not exceeding six miles 
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from Dobgur west to the Kanjee Ghatee, east, by five from the Pugara 
Gflatee to the cave at Mahadeo. There being no underwood or low 
jungle, this plain has much the appearance of a park ; two or three streams 
wind through it in different directions. 

The whole of these hills are almost entirely one rock, a sandstone 
(Dok 2) varying a little in color. I visited the top of one of the peaks, 
Dokgur* by name, the same which is stated by Captain Franklin 
to be 4800 feet high. On the pinnacle of this hill the pebbles 
were lying, evidently detached from the sandstone by the action of 
weather. These pebbles are to be seen in horizontal strata in many 
places, where the bare mural rock rises 300 or 400 feet from the 
plain. The only exception to this sandstone was, Dok 1. forming a 
water-course about 200 feet below the summit, and which is crossed 
once or twice in ascending to this peak, and Dok 3, about 150 feet 
from the summit. 

In a cave, through which passed a stream, called Jumho l)weep, the 
specimen of silicificd tree was found by Captain Ouseley, the descrip- 
tion of which I give you in his own words. 

“ After having swam in as you know some 40 or 50 yards, with 
torches, where several passages appear to branch off, and not liking to go 

farther in water, the depth of which was great but unknown, I came 
back to the debris on which you stood, formed of broken masses from 
above, under which the stream runs. On descending with the stream 
by torch light about 20 feet through the sandstone excavated bv the 
action of water, we came to a small room 10 feet square by 10 or 12 high, 
the stream falling by a crevice through the floor, about two feet wide. We 
descended about 15 or 20 feet more, and between the sides of the crevices 
was jammed the tree, a trunk with apparently stumps above, part of the 
bark, all fallen forward and caught in a hollow of the sandstone made 
by water : about 4 feet long by lfi inches wide, from 2 to 6 inches thick: 
of this 1 struck off the piecef I gave you, and have brought away the whole 
fragment, hut not the tree,for what appeared was fully four feet wide, but 
how large it may be I did not carefully observe.” 

Lieutenant Finn is, iu the Journal for February last, p. 79, appears 
to me to give a greater degree of extent to these hills, than my observation 
warrants. More than three sides of them are defined by the Deiuwa, 
taking its rise between the peaks of Bhimgur and Dokgur, and to the 
westward of Dokgur a deep chasm immediately commences. Whether 
the geological formation differs on the side towards the Tek, I have no 

* There are two other peaks exceeding this in height, viz, Putta Sunkur, (above 
the cave of Maliadeo,) and Choura Deo, the highest of all which I conjecture to be 
about 5000 feet above the sea, 
t The one I send. 
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opportunity of judging, but the Muttoor, divided from the Malia^leo 
range by the Deinwa and Kuttai nalas, is trap, and that formation is 
seen from Maljihir to Singanama, at which village the gradual ascent of 
these hills from the north commences. The steep side is from Bhawun 
(where the Jatra assembles at the annual festival of Shiv Etatri) ; the 
ascent from this to the cave of Mahadco (situated some 4 or 500 feetbelow 
the peak of Jutta Shunkur) is impassable for laden cattle, horses and 
elephants with difficulty getting up. Near Bhawun is to be seen a 
singular shaped hill (see fig. 3), from which allGoands firmly believe the 
locusts issue, hence its name Ten Kotin. Of the climate of the*e hills 
I annex a memorandum, received from Captain Franklin in 1828: — a 
season unusually hot on the Nerbudda and in the provinces, the ther- 
mometer in that month being at Cawnpoor 11 8° in the shade, and 144 u 
Falir, in the suu, 
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being at least 20° cooler than the valley at the hottest period of the day. 
Is it further confirmation of the coolness of these hills, that ferns and 
moss are to he seen very luxuriant from Fugura upwards ? as 1 am not 
awarcthat we found them lower down. The animals are the same as on the 
plains, with exception of a beautiful squirrel, described by Major Svkks 
in bis account of the mammalia* of the Dukhun, and named by him 
“ Sciiirus Elpliinstonii,” his description accurately answering to a pair 
that Lieutenant Williams, 29th Native Infantry, and myself, procured. 
The Goands procure them in the mango season, a tree that pre-eminent- 
ly flourishes wild in these hills ; soit*e trunks issuing from the crevice 
in the bare sandstone rock of three and even four feet diameter. 

My route back was very much over the same ground, except that I ex- 
amined the river much more to the eastward at Rrimhan Ghat. The bed 
of the river is here formed of a conglomerate, (Br. Ghat,) in which pro- 
bably the fossil lower jaw of the elephant which I forwarded to you for- 
merly, was foundf. 

About a mile and a half up the river, the accompanying series of rocks 
were found from B K I to U K 2. Number l is first met with on the 
right bank, a slaty rock, with a dip of about 10° from the vertical, 
stretching in a north-east direction ; next comes No. 2, in the same di- 
rection, changing into 3}, with No. 4 intermixed. Close to the water’s 

* Vol. i. Asiatic Journal, p. l(»fi, t 8ee vol. ii. p. 583. 

J Of this rock, great numbers of Yonisund bulls are made, to adoruthe temples 
iii this vicinity. 

2 E 
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edgp, No. 5, the river here being narrowed by these rocks, forms a rapid ; 
Nos. 5 and 6, shelving down on each side. On the left bank, a rocky 
platform of considerable width rises from the water, at an angle of about 
30° to the top of the bank, the strata running as before, consisting of 
Nos. 6, 7, S, in places traversed by quartz 9 in contact with 8, 10 in large 
masses, 11 overlaying 10, some eight or ten inches thick ; after this to 
the top of the bank, 10 is seen traversed with much quartz varying from 
a line to considerable thickness. 

About two miles, in a north-westerly direction, is the town of Cliawur- 
puthur, with a low range of hills at the back of it; the stratification 
of which is nearly vertical, (Ch. 1,) running in a north-cast to south-west 
direction. I traced it down towards the river, where in a nala it changes 
to Ch. 2, and then into Ch. 3, forming a ledge of rocks that cross the 
river at Ram Ghat, and at this point terminate my observations. 

N. B. In the construction of the accompanying map, those places 
written in capitals are laid down from a map of this agency, sent up 
from the Surveyor’s General’s Office, on a scale of eight miles to an inch^ 
and this is just half the size. The Tek, a station of the G. T. S. is laid 
down at per As. Journ. for February last, p. 7, but not according to 
the map appended, which I know to be erroneous*. The six peaks and 
the Tek are all very conspicuous from the valley of the Nerbudda; those 
two near Futtehpoor, named Cliutair and Dourea, are nothing in height 
compared to the others, probably not so high by 2000 feet ; but close 
to the valley they look high. Choura overtops all, and is probably not 
less than 5000 feet above the sea. 

Segouni near to Umuria, is the village close to which the fossil bones 
were discovered, as described in the As. Journ, for November, 1833. 


List of Specimens alluded to in the alove paper . 
From the insulated hill near Tendukhcri. 


T 1 

T 1 a 
T 2 
T 3 

S C. 


Silicio -calcareous conglomerate, 
tinged witli litho marge . 

More compact, silicious limestone. 
Columnar basalt. 

Same as T 1. 

From Beltari* 

A pebble conglomerate with cal- 
careous cement, same as that of 
Brirnhan ghat. 

Fossil upper jaw of a horse found 
imbedded in it. 


Bel. 2 nodule of kankar. 

Low Hills South of the Nerbudda . 
BHl Silicious jasper conglomerate, with 
B H 2 Quartz veins. 

Khyrie Jlut- springs. 

K 1 Calcareous basalt efferversing in 
acids, uud leaving green wacken ? 
K 2 Vein of calcareous spar in do. 

K 3 Silicious limestone like T 1 o. 

K 4 Stratified calcareous sandstone. 

K 5 Columnar basalt. 


* On referring to the map in question, we find that our lithographist has made 
a mistake of ten miles in laying down the posit ion of the Tek station, as compared 
with the table of Lats. and Longs, in page 70. The map was compiled from two 
itketch maps by different officers, which differed iu scale and in the position of man 
of the principal places.— E d. * 
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K 6 Quartz sandstone. 

K 7 Decomposing do. tinged green. 

Fvttehpour Hills . 

F 1 Conglomerate of jaspers, silex and 
felspar, with calcareous cement. 
F 2 Jasper conglomerate, with red clay 
cement. 

F 3 Quartz vein. 

Maljihir lint -spring. 

M H Friable quartzost* sandstone. 

M N More compact ditto. 

M S Ditto. 

Deinwa River at Kuncharee . 

D K 1 Compact basalt. 

D K 3 Conglomerate of half-rounded peb- 
bles, with jasper cement. 

D K 2 Decomposed sandstone. 

At Pugara . 

P 1 Coarse-grained sandstone. 

P 2 Coarser do. with ochreous clay. 

Dokgur Hills. 

Dok 1, 2 Basalt. 


Dok 3 White decomposing sandstones on 
summit , sandstone and Ihrge 
quartz pebbles. 

Mahadeo Cave, Soft sandstone. 

(Silicified wood in a stream within). 

Nerbudda west of Brimh&n ghat . 

B K 1, 2 Slate. 

II K 3 More talcose do., green. 

HK4 Still more compact, with calcare- 

ous veins. 

B K 5 Quartz tinged with 4. 

B K 6 Ditto, and with red spots, 
li K 7 Clayey sandstone, with rounded 
pebbles, size of a pear. 

B K 8 Silicious conglomerate. 

B K 9 Sandstone, with do. 

B K 10 Ditto, with green earth. 

B K 11 Clayey sandstone, slaty. 

At Chawurputhur . 

Ch 1 Vertical columnar basalt. 

Ch 2 Do black flinty. 

Ch 3 Lighter, more quartz. 


Accompanying these specimens were the following found by Captain 
Ouseley, at the site of the coal discovered by him marked on the map. 
As this coal was brought to the notice of the Asiatic Society by Lieut. 
Finnis, in 1829, (seep. 73, and by Captain Coultiiard before that time 
(bee As, Res. xvii. 72,) it was not known to whom the discovery was 
rightly due. We are glad to see therefore that the subject is explained in 
the following note from Captain Ouseley, to Dr. Spilsbury, which 
accompanied the above geological notice. — Eo. 

“ I am between Jamgurh and Bhoragurli : a beautiful jungle scene. 
I found the strata in a dry nala, thus : 


From 10 to 4 feet from the surface, soft sanifctone, friable. 

9 inches, coal, slaty. 

6 inches, i®arly stoue, black. 

1| feet, good coal. 

6 inches, soft micaceous shale, 

below to the depth of 25 feet, harder sandstones. 

The strata dip to the west about one foot in a yard : I was in hopes of 
finding it nearly horizontal. I have commenced two slialts, and expect 
to find the real deposit about five feet below the last coal. The only 
water is in a fissure of this nala, not good : all jungle and hills around. 


On referring to my journal, I find I sent specimens of this coal on the 9th 
March, 1827, to Mr. Maddock, Captain Coulthard, &c. and that I sent 
two servants with Lieutenant Finnis, a year after, to point out the 
place. It was upon Weston's mentioning to Captain Coulthard that 
bits of coal were found occasionally in the Towa, that I sent the man, 
who traced it up to this place.” 


2 e 2 
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V.~Note on the Fossil Bones of the Nerhudda valley , discovered by Dr . 

G. G. Spilsbury , near Narsinhpur fyc. By J. Prinsep, Secretary , fyc. 

( See Plate xxiv). 

[Read at the Meeting of the 6th August.] 

The circumstances of the discovery of the gigantic fossil hones now 
presented by Doctor Spilsbury, were brought to the notice of the 
Society on the 30th October last*. I should feel inclined in pointing 
to these splendid trophies, to repeat the obligations of Indian geology 
to this eminent cultivator of the science, but that his modesty will not 
allow me to designate him 1 geologist,’ although his zeal and enterprise 
in the systematic prosecution of geological inquiries; and hi& continued 
success in making known these treasures of the ancient world, treasures 
which had escaped so long the diligent search of professed geologists, 
have fairly won for him all the fame that the most enthusiastic disciple 
of the Wernerian hammer could covet. 

Dr. Spilsrury’s discoveries indeed forcibly exemplify the truth of the 
fable of “ eyes and no eyes.” As it was his conversation with the lime- 
burner that first brought tolightthe existence of the Jab alp dr fossilshells, 
so was it an humble native carpenter at Narsinhpur from whom he ob- 
tained the knowledge of the giant at Segauni , which was followed up by an 
immediate visit to the spot, and the reaping of a rich harvest of discovery. 
Again, “ on mentioning these fossil bones to the medical officer stationed 
at Hoshangdbdd says Dr. Spilsbury, in a private note to myself, " he 
told me there were plenty just below his house, and that he would 
shew them to me : off we went, and I flatter myself I brought away 
what you will deem a real acquisition — the head of a horned animal 
(buffalo?) imbedded in the stone. Dr. Irvine had considered them 
of too recent formation to be worthy of much notice, but I thought 
differently, and so I submit them Id those who are more cognoscent on 
the subject : claiming for myself no more credit in the matter beyond 
a wish to contribute to this very interesting science such discoveries 
as mere accidents have thrown in my way.” 

We should remember that the specimens, collected on these occa- 
sions, are not little hand samples, easily carried about, but bulky masses 
weighing from one to twt> maunds each ; that they have to be convey- 
ed 3 or 400 miles by land carnage over a difficult country before 
they can be embarked for another voyage of 600 miles to Calcutta. 
The care taken in packing them has however been so effectual, that I 
can safely say we see them now as they left the rocky conglomerate of the 
Omar nadi bank, from which they were detached nearly a year ago. 

* See Journ. As. Soc. vol. ii. p. 586, 
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More than this, — I believe, from an inspection of Cuvier’s plates, tfcat 
the two femurs of the elephant now on the table are as perfect as, if not 
superior to, any of the sort in the celebrated museum of Paris. 

I will now hazard a few observations on the remains of the Nar - 
sinhpur or Segauni elephant. 

It may be looked upon as most fortunate that the two bones of this 
animal, selected for dispatch, arc the right and left femora, since it 
is principally upon the conformation of the condyles of the femur that 
Cuvier has decided the specific difference of the fossil or extinct, from 
the existing, varieties of the elephant. 

I stated on the examination of the fossil jaw-bone of another elephant 
from the Brimhda Gluit near Jabalpur t side by side with a recent jaw in our 
museum, that it was impossible to discover any such distinction as should 
constitute a difference of species*. But the case is very different now : the 
magnitude, as well as the peculiarities of structure, of the present animal, 
at once pronounce it to be the “ mammoth ,” or elephas primigenius of 
Blumenbach. The head is not forthcoming to confirm this conjecture, 
having, according to the tradition of the village, been washed down the 
river seventy years ago : one tooth only was obtained from a Thakur 
in the neighbourhood, but that has not yet reached us : — Dr. Row 
(to whose care we are indebted for the dispatch of the specimens from 
Benares) writes, that he has sent it by another opportunity : however, 
the expressions and drawings of Cuvier accord so perfectly with the 
bone before us, that no reasonable doubt can be entertained even in the 
absence of the teeth. He thus describes its conformation : 

“ La tete inferieure du femur m*a fourni un caractcre distinetif tres- 
sensible dans son dchancrurc entre les deux condyles , qui sc redid t a me 
ligne dtroitef (see figures 5 and 6,) “ au lieu d’un large enfoncement 
qu’on voit dans les deux cspfcces viva^tes,” (see ligures 2 and 8.) 

The peculiarity was remarked in the Siberian mammoth, in the 
fossil elephant of Constadt, in that of Florence, and in all others, indeed, 
which were examined by this eminent naturalist ; and here we find the 
same characteristic in another individual at this distant part of the globe. 
Doctor J. Tytler has obligingly furnished me with the femur ofa mo- 
dern elephant, to render the comparison more obvious. (It is depicted 
as fig. 1 of the plate, in an exact relative proportion to the fossil bones.) 

Doctor Tytler’s bone belongs to a young animal, if the detachment 
of the epiphysis be taken as a test of its age ; but the same detachment 
is apparent in the round head of the left fossil femur also (fig. 9,) and 
in the condyles of another very large specimen, distinct from the other 


* Vol. ii.p. 585. 
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tw,o (figure 1 1) ; so that as far as regards age the fossil and recent bones 
are by no means unfit for a comparison of magnitude inter se. Judging 
from the plates of elephant skeletons, it appears that the height of the 
crown of the animal’s skull from the ground is from 3—, to 3J of the 
length of the femur ; and the height to the top of the shoulder is 2f of 
this length ; the latter is, I believe, the mode of estimating the height of 
the elephant. 

The recent femur, measuring 40 inches exactly, would thus give an 
animal of nine feet high, which is by no means a small elephant in the 
present day ; while the ratios between several measurements of the 
fossil and recent bone are as follows : 

The length of the femur itself was fortunately taken by Dr. Spils- 
bury, while it remained whole, and attached to the rocky matrix ; other- 
wise the length deduced from the measurement of its parts alone would 
have needed some confirmation to obtain implicit credence. 


Fossil Specimen 
from the Omar Nadi. 

Skeleton of an 
elephant of 9 feet . 

Ratio. 

Greatest length of the fe-1 
mur, between extremi- V 

63 inches. 

40 inches. 

1.6 

ties, J 

Circumference of the hall a b. 

27 

16.5 

1.6 

Diameter of ditto {measured.) 

8.75 

5.15 

1.7 

Breadth from tip of tro- "| 
chanter to exterior of V 

18 

11 

1.6 

ball, ac y J 

Circumference of the cen- "j 
tral or smallest cylin- > 

19 

11 

1.7 

der of the bone, J 

Breadth of the condyles, . . 

11 

6.8 

1.6 


Mfcan ratio of the fossil to the existing species, 1.63 

There is a very satisfactory agreement between all these measure- 
ments, and we may be warranted therefore in fixing as the height of 
our fossil animal 9 X 1.63, or 14 J feet : 15 feet was the estimate at 
first made from the proportion of the bones in Cuvier's work. 

Thus, a femur of an African elephant 1.11 metre, or 43.7 inches long, 
denoted an animal of 9| feet : and 

The longest of the entire fossil bones accurately measured by Camper 
was 52 Rhenish inches, = 53.9, indicating a height of 12 feet 2 inches. 

“ Si l'on pouvoit se fier aux measures rapport£es dans la giganto- 
machie , le femur du pretendu Teutobochus auroit 6t6 encore plus grand, 
puisqu'il auroit eu cinq pieds de long ; et n€anmoins cette dimension 
n’indiqueroit qu'un individu de quatorze pieds du haut : ce qui ne sur- 
passe point ce que les relations nous disent des 41ephans vivans dans 
les Indes." It is evident from this passage, that no entire specimen of 
the magnitude of our fossil had been seen at Paris. There was in the 
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museum, however, the head of a femur from the Pyrenees measuring 8.6 
inches in diameter, indicating an individual of 14 feet 8 inches according 
to Cuvier : a tdte infericure from the Bog belonging to an animal of 
15 feet: and another from Montserrat of the same dimensions. 

All of these support the measurement we have assumed of about 15 
feet for our specimen, and prove it to be certainly one of the most 
complete, as well as one of the largest remains of this magnificent 
quadruped of which even the museums of Europe can boast. 

None of the animal matter of these bones remains : it is replaced 
entirely by carbonate of lime, not by silex as was the case with the 
specimen of Imbedded bone from Brimhan Ghdt . In the hollow interior 
of the femur, long interwoven and pendent stalactites of calcareous 
matter have been deposited, which shew that the bone must have been 
incased in the rock in nearly a perpendicular position ; it is also remark- 
able that there are two series of these fibrous stalactites forming a 
considerable angle with one another, as if the position of the mass had 
been at one period altered. Towards the ends of the bones the cavity 
is entirely filled with the calcareous deposit. 

Plate XXIV. represents different views of the two fossil femora in 
their relative proportion to the modern bone. 

References to the Plate. 

Fi?. 1- Modern femur of a young- elephant of 9 feet high. 

Fig. 2. View of the lower end of ditto, to shew the separation between the 
condyles. 

Fig. 3. Head of the left femur of the fossil species, broken off towards the shaft, 
but originally found united with 
Fig. 4. The lower extremity of the same bone. 

Fig. 5. Is a portion of the shaft of the same bone at the narrowest part : the 
stalactitic formation in the interior is partially visible at the lower extremity. 
Fig. 6. End view of fig. 4, to shew the conformation of the condyles united , or 
meeting y as described in Cuvier’s Ossemens Fossiles, 

Figs. 7, 8. are from Cuvier’s Plate in Oss, Foss. vol. i. to shew their accordance 
with the above. 7, the fossil ; and 8, the existing, species. 

Figs. 9, and 10, are the same fragments of the right fossil femur, viewed on the 
inside. They are in as perfect a state as the left femur, excepting that the 
epiphysis of the ball of the thigh is detached and lost. Its place is shewn by 
a dotted line. 

Fig. 12. Is a petrified hone of still larger dimensions than the preceding, but not 
so well preserved. It seems from the curved depression at h' f and the rudiments 
of condyles at f % g % to be the lower end of a femur. This fragment weighs 
mans t and it is nearly one-fourth larger than/ya. 4 and 10 ; Jigs. 12, 13. 
Fossil buffalo . 

"With regard to the fossil skull, supposed by Dr. Spil.sh cut to be 
that of a buffalo, from Hoshangdbdd , the same good fortune lias in 
this instance also attended his discovery : for us the condyles of the 
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femur were, chosen by Cuvikr for one of the distinguishing types of 
the* fossil elephant, so it happens that the forehead and skull, with or 
without the horns, are the only parts upon which reliance can be placed 
for determining the specific character of the ruminantia. ... 

The present specimen is, with exception of the horns, as perfect as 
could be desired; the expanse of the forehead, has its bony surface 
uninjured, shewing the suture along the middle, (which is a sign that 
the animal was not aged) and the attachment and bony process of the 
left horn. On .the under side, the condyles of the occiput protrude 
through the stony mass ; and by carefully chiselling away some of the 
-stone, the position and form of the teeth on either side of the jaw have 
been exposed to view. All the interior of the skull is filled with the 
hard calcareo us sandsto ne . 

The direction of the horns in the Hoshangdbdd fossil skull give it at 
first sight the appearance of a buffalo's head : and the convexity and 
breadth of the forehead as well as the angle of the occiput, both tend 
to rank it with this genus : or at least certainly to separate it widely 
from the aurochs and the domestic ox, as described in the following 
perspicuous passage on the specific difference of these animals by the 
Baron Cuvier. 

“ Le front du hentf cst plat ct ineme un peu concave ; eclui de Yau- 
rochs est bomb6, quoiqu’un peu moins que dans le buffle ; ee mcme 
front est car re dans le bceuf, sa hauteur 6tant k peu pres dgale a sa 
largeur, en prenant sa base entre les orbites ; dans Y aurochs en le 
mesurant dc meme, il est beaucoup plus large que haut, comme trois a 
deux. Les comes seut attachees, dans le b&uf \ aux extr&nites de la 
ligne saillante la plus elev6e de la t6te, cellc qui’ separe l'Qcciput du 
front ; dans V aurochs, cetta ligne eat deux pouces plus en arri&re que 
la racine des corncs ;« le plan de Vocciput fait un angle aigu avec le 
front dans le bceitf ; cet angle es£ obtus dans Y aurochs ; enfin ce plan 
de Tocciput quadrangulaire dans le boeuf, represente un demi-cercle 
dans X aurochs, Ces caracteres assignds k l’esp^cc du bceuf, ne sont pas 
seulement ceux d’unc ou deux varidtds ; ils se sont trouv6s constans, 
non-seulement dans tous nos boeufe et vaclies ordinaires, mais encore 
dans toutes les varies etrangfcres que nous avons examinees.” 

Those acquainted with the comparative anatomy of the Indian species 
wffl be able to say whether these distinctions are hejre also equally 
marked, and consequently to pronounce at once, on the character of the 
fossil skull. The latter has no point of resemblance to the fossil ox of 
t^e Mississippi, described and depicted in the sece^ volume of the 
Jlmn, Jj Nat. Hist, of New York, page 280. 

Noiaftof the fossil skulls, depicted in the Ossemens^ossiles, at all 
the present specimen : neither do the dimg^qlppd of the 
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from the neighbourhood of Hoshahgdbdd. 

existing diminutive species of cattle bear any comparison to its mag- 
nitude. We have not in the museum the skull of a wild buffalo, whifh 
would best suit the purposes of comparison, and must therefore rest 
contented with reporting the exact dimensions aud appearance of the 
specimen. 

[After writing the above to be read at the meeting, Dr. Evans was 
so obliging as to bring to the Society a very fine skull of a buffalo pre- 
pared by himself, which on being placed in juxtaposition with the fossil, 
accorded with it so entirely in character that no doubt could be enter- 
tained of their identity. In dimensions there was a considerable difference 
in favor of the fossil, but Dr. Evans has another skeleton on a larger 
scale, so that the magnitude of the fossil is not so remarkable. He was 
inclined to think sufficient disparity existed in the arch of the forehead 
to constitute a variety of species. The absence of the horns however 
makes it impossible to decide this point.] 

The following are the dimensions of the Jabalpur fossil head, as com- 


pared with Dr. Evans* buffalo. 

fossil, modern. 

Forehead, between the sutures at the root of the horn processes, 12 in. Sin. 
Length from the crown of the forehead to foremost molar tooth, IS do. IS 

Width of jaw, from exterior of teeth, do. (i 

Length occupied by molar teeth, 7 do. 5.7 

Girth of horn process at the base, IS do. 10.5 

Depth of skull from the occiput to the head of the condyles, . . 8] do. 8 

Diameter of the foramen magnum,. 2 do. 1.8 

Probable length of the head 2f» do. 22 


The largest fossil cranium of an ox, in the Jardiu des Plantes, is 11.8 
inches from the crown of the occiput to the root of the nasal bone, 
which gives a total length of 25 inches, or somewhat less than ours : 
the circumference of the root of the horn was 13^4 or 0.4 larger than 
ours. f 

Taking for granted that the specimen belongs to the buffalo, it 
is the first fossil buffalo known to geologists : for although the 
bones of the ruminantia are found every where most abundantly in 
the fossil state, it has been always understood, as asserted by Pidgeon, 
that “ As yet no relic whatever has been found which resembles 
any variety of the Indian or the Cape buffalo. ** It has moreover been 
remarked as a singular fact, that while the fossil pachydermata, 
discovered in all parts of the world, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, and tapir, all belong to the torrid zone ; the whole of 
the fossil ruminants appertain precisely to the genera at present most 
common in the northern climates, the aurochs, the musk ox, the rein 
deer, &c. 
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It is well known that the bones of sheep, goats, antelopes, camelo- 
pards, (unless the conjecture by our curator regarding the specimen 
from the Jumna should prove to be true*,) have never been met with 
in a fossil state, among the immense abundance of fragments carefully 
examined by Cuvier himself in the course of twenty years. None of 
these have yet been discovered among our Indian collections. Jt is 
necessary therefore to be most cautious in pronouncing upon our buffalo, 
until the discovery of his horns shall put the question of departure from 
the rules developed by the great teacher of the science of fossil osteology, 
beyond doubt : especially as we find from Pidgkon that “ one species of 
ox, which accompanies the elephant, has massive limbs and a cranium 
like the buffnlot.” 

One point may be looked upon as pretty certainly established by tlic 
discovery of the present head : namely, that the teeth of the rum i nan - 
tia from other parts of the Ncrbudda valley, and from the bed uf lllC 
Jamna, which so exactly resemble these now found in situ, protruding 
from their rocky envelope, belong to the same animal : at least it is 
safe so to consider them, being desirable to avoid the multiplying of 
species, except on the strongest evidence. 

Meanwhile, wc should particularly direct the attention of our geolo- 
gists of the Nerbudda, (or philo-geologists, if Dr. Spilsbituy will so 
have it,) to the neighbourhood of Dr. Irvine’s house at j HosAangdbdd. 
The spot whence this skull was extricated will most likely be prolific 
of other riches in equally good preservation. They should he chiselled 
out of the rock by a skilful stone-cutter, to prevent injury, and at the 
same time, to take off as much of the rocky matrix as possible. A pair 
of buffalo's horns would indeed be a rich prize. 

We see by the section, of the Nerbudda, with which Dr. Spilsbury 
has now favored tlia Society {, that the calcareous gravelly conglome- 
rate extends over a considerable portion of the valley at the foot of 
the cliffs: — four points, including the spot where the fossil jaw of a 
horse was picked up in making this very section from Tendukhcra, are 
now marked upon the accompanying sketch-map as the ascertained sites 
of fossil bone deposits. More will doubtless be discovered even by the per- 
severing exertions of one individual ; but a field of so great promise, were 
it in Europe, would not be left to such slow cultivation. It would be 
made the object of a special expedition of scientists (as they arc called 
at Cambridge) from the Government, or from some geological associa- 
tion, and the impatience of theorists would soon be satisfied with a full 

* See Proceedings of the 3rd July, 1834, 
t Pidgeon’s Fossil Remains, p. 116. 

^ See the foregoing article. 
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history of the antediiavial or postdiluvial tenants of the Nerbudda fossil 
bason : for it is by no means clearly established yet to what epoch the 
debris belong. We have to learn whether the gravelly bresciaeverwaefer- 
lies the alluvium, or any of the regular deposits of the valley ? or whether 
it merely fills up crevices and angles at the foot of cliffs, from which the 
trickling of springs charged with carbonate of lime might be derived. 
I have before remarked, that the conglomerate matrix contains rolled 
pebbles of quartz, felspar, and basalt, and therefore its formation is 
much subsequent to the deposit of the floetz trap, the most recent of the 
regular rock deposits of the Sagar district. The trap itself is of course 
anterior to the black alluvium of the Nerbudda valley, which is princi- 
pally formed from its detritus. Is the brcscia contemporaneous with 
this black alluvium or subsequent thereto ? is the question to be solved. 

Professor Buckland was unable to determine whether the Ava bones 
of mastodons, hippopotami, alligator*, &c., wore referable to “the most 
recent marine sediments of the tertiary formation, like the elephant of 
the Norfolk crag; or to the antediluvian fresh-water deposits analogous 
to those of the Val d’Arno ; or lastly to the diluvial accumulations more 
modern than either of these formations but he inclined to refer them 
to the latter, because of the rolled gravel cemented to them, which re- 
sembled the matrix of many of the European mammalian fossils. So far 
the Ava fossils agree with those of central India, but they differ in being 
mineralized (at least such as we have lately received from Col. Burney) 
with hydrate of iron instead of carbonate of lime. Capt. Macleod how- 
ever informs me, that such as were calcareous were rejected by Col. 
B., not tyeing considered to be thoroughly fossilized. 

But I must now quit this interesting subject, hoping shortly to recur 
to it, armed with additional facts from Sergf. E. Dean, whose hippopo- 
tamus* tooth and other curious and new fragment^ from the Jamna were 
lately submitted to the Society, and fobose notes are only withheld from 
publication in expectation of further information from the same source. 

VI, — Determination of the Errors of Division of the Mural Circle at the 

Madras Observatory , by T. G. Taylor, Esq. H. C. Astronomer , Fort 

St. George. 

[In a letter to the Editor.] 

I beg to trouble you with the result of some observations which I 
lately made with a view of determining the amount of error of division 
of the Madras Mural Circle. 

Hitherto (with but one exeption I believe*) it has been the 
practice of astronomers to avoid the effect of error of division by 

* Professor Bessel. 
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employing a large number of divisions, and bv occasionally shifting 
thv zero point of the instrument to another set of divisions : 
the employment of several divisions at each observation is objec- 
tionable only as far as regards fatigue, and loss of time to the ob- 
server ; but to the shifting of the zero point there are objections to 
be urged of a much more serious nature ; it is true, in the determi- 
nation of fixed angles, such as the altitude, or north polar distance of 
the fixed stars, the plan of shifting the zero point of an instrument is 
applied with some advantage, hut in the determination of the 
ever-changing places of the sun, moon, and. planets, the shifting of the 
zero point is of no avail whatever; and in the determination of parallax, 
of the coefficients of aberration, nutation, &e. to which a good set of 
observations arc applicable, the plan cannot he employed at all. With 
this view of the subject, since the erection of the Madras Mural Circle, 
in January 1831, 1 have employed the circle without shifting the zero 
point : and this circumstance, added to the fact of the division of this 
instrument having been effected upon an entirely new plan, rendered it 
very desirable that some knowledge of the amount of error of division 
should be obtained ; accordingly 1 set to WOl'k 3S follows. 

It is well understood that parallel rays of light after passing through 
an object glass, converge and meet eventually at a point which is called 
the principal focus : the converse of this is, that rays of light which 
diverge from the focal point after passing through the object glass 
will pursue a parallel course, and lienee will appear distinct when 
viewed through an astronomical telescope adjusted to the solar 
focus. To be better understood in what follows, I must here refer to the 
description of the Madras Mural Circle given in volume 1. of the Re- 
sults of the Madras Observations for 1831 : it is there stated, that “ the 
telescope is furnished, with an axis of its own, which works into the 
axis of the circle hence it will 'appear plain that the telescope being 
unclamped at the two ends from the circle, it moves on its own axis 
independently of the circle, or on being clamped to the circle, it moves 
with it at pleasure. Thus much being premised, I clamped the circle, so 
that 0 corresponded with the zero of the reading microscope A, and 
read off B, the opposite microscope ; I then directed the telescope to 
the object glass of a Dollond's five feet achromatic, in the focus of 
which I had previously fixed a pair of lines crossing one another at an 
angle of about 30° ; these lines which were distinctly seen, were bisect- 
ed by the movable wire of the telescope, the telescope being first 
firmly clamped to the circle ; the circle was now loosed, and moved 
with the attached telescope to the object glass of another telescope, (a 12 
inch theodolite telescope for want of a better,) the cross wires of which 
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bud been previously adjusted to subtend as nearly as possible an angle 
of 90° with the former ; the difference betwen the reading now obtained* 
and the first reading, gives the exact angle between the two, + or — 
error of division. The telescope being now released from the circle was 
again directed to the first-named telescope ; again clamped to the circle; 
and, by means of the movable wire, a bisection again made ; releasing 
the circle, it was with the attached telescope again turned till the 
telescope bisected the wires of the smaller telescope, when 180° nearly, 
or double the angle subtended by the pairs of cross wires, was read off ; 
pursuing this course after five readings we arrived at the point of depar- 
ture : now the difference between the first and last divided by four, or 
the true value of the angle, being added to the first reading gives the 
second ; being again added gives the third, &c. these compared witli 
the actual reading give the error of division of the points 0 U , 90°, 180 o , 
&c. thus ; — 
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From the mean of ten repetitions in this way the errors came out, 

// 

For 0 and 180 = 0.00 

90 and 270 —0.45 

180 and 36 0 —0.03 

For the error of divisions intermediate between the above, f placed 
DojjjOnd’s 5 -feet Telescope as before, and by means of two wooden 
supports, A. 13., a 42-inch Achromatic, by D^llond, was 
supported immediately above, so that a pair of cross lines 
fixed in the focus, subtended an angle of 30° with the cross-lines 
fixed in the other Telescope. I then made the following measures : 
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In this case to find the true angle subtended by the pairs of cross 
lincj, it is necessary to apply to the mean of A and B the errors al- 
ready found above for 0° and 180° and for 90°, and 270° and then to 
interpolate between these corrected readings : from the mean of ten 
measures in this way the errors come out as follows : 

Error of division, 
o 

At 0 and 180 0.00 This assumed = 0. 

30 210 — 0.20 

60 240 — 1 .00 


90 270 


— 0.45 found above. 


120 300 —1.57 

150 330 —2.15 

180 — 300 — 0.03 found above. 

To ascertain the error of division at the points intermediate between 
0° and 30° and between 30° and 60°, &c. I placed the 4 2- i noli telescope 
by Dollond (already spoken of as the upper telescope) so near to the 
lower telescope, that the images of the pairs of cross- wires subtended 
an angle of five degrees nearly, and in ii manner similar to that explain* 
ed above, made the following measures of the angle : 
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The above differs front the preceding only that I have here return- 
ed back to the point of departure in an inverse order, instead of again 
beginning at 0° O’. 

In a similar manner the following five series were obtained. 
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From the mean of 10 sets, similar to the above, the errors of division 


for 6 two opposite divisions are as follows : 
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I am not prepared at present to furnish the error of the divisions in- 
termediate between the above, but I may remark that out of a great 
many which I have examined, the largest error I have found docs not 
exceed that above found for 150° and 330°. 


VII . — Table of the Times of high water at the principal places between 

Calcutta and Point Pahniras, prepared by Mr. P. G. Sinclair. 

We have much pleasure in giving insertion to the accompanying 
table, which will be extremely useful not only to navigators here, but 
also to the philosophers inJEuropc, who are now engaged in investigat- 
ing the course of the Jidul waves over the entire globe. We published 
in vol. ii. p. 151, a list of Professof Whewells desiderata regarding the 
co-tides of the Indian ocean. His memoir on the cotidal lines is publish- 
ed in the Trans. Roy. Society 1833, Pt. 1, and we there find that the 
coasts of India present nearly a blank : the time of high water at Point 
Palmiras differs two hours from the time given by Mr. Sinclair’s ob- 
servations. We hope to be furnished from our correspondents at 
other places, such as Masulipatam, Madras, Chittagong, Kyook Phyoo, 
Penang and Singapiir with tables similar to the present, but we would 
suggest that the other desiderata, of the lift of the tide — the esta - 
blishment of the place , — the correction for other days of the semi-lunar 
period, &c. should also receive the attention of observers. 

The present table must not be understood as rigidly correct, but 
rather as an useful practical approximation ; for the intervals of retar- 



dations of the tide from day to day are made uniform, whereas a correction ought theoretically to be applied for the 
irregularity of the moon's daily motion: this correction calculated by Professor Whewell for the moon's mean 
parallax is as follows : 

Time of > ’s transit next before the tide, 0 12 3 4 56 7 8 9 10 11 12 hours. 

Correction, 0 — 16 — 31 — 41 — 44 — 31 0 +31 +44 +41 +31 +16 0 minutes. 
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VIII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society . 

Wednesday Keening, the 3rd. September, 1834. 

The Reverend W. H. Mill, D. T). Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Read the Proceedings of last Meeting. 

Read a letter from Mr. M. M. Manuk, intimating his desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Read a letter from II. Harknksr, Esq. Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, expressing the thanks of that So- 
ciety for the 17th volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

The Secretary apprized the Society, of the arrival per Ship Edmonstone, 
of the twenty copies bf the ancient C.wnresc Alphabet adverted to on the 
Meeting of 28th May, 1831, as presented by XV alter Elliot, Esq. 
through the Bombay Brandi Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that copies of the Alphabet should bn sent to the Bishop’s Col- 
lege, the Education Committee, the Sanscrit College at Benares, and to such per- 
sons as may be engaged in decyphering ancient inscriptions. 

Library . 

Read a letter from Dr. N. Wallicii, presenting on the pax t of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, the following works 
with complimentary expressions : 

A circular accompanied, explaining the objects of the association, and 
soliciting the co-operation of those, especially of the English nation, who 
may be able to assist in developing the early history of Northern Europe. 

[A copy of the prospectus is printed on tin: cover of the present number.] 

1. K. Rask's Comments io de ph.no sy sternal e decern sibilantium in linguis 
montanis, item de methodo lbcricam ct Annenieuin linguam littcris Europieis cx- 
primendo. llnfnia?, 1832, 4to. 

2. Ditto, Singalesisk Shrifthm*, (Cingalese Grammar,) Colombo, 1821, 8vo. 

3. Ditto, Veiled mug, or Introduction to the Akra language of the Coast of 
Guinea, with an Appendix on the Akvarabu language. 

4. Ditto, Lapponic Grammar. J 

5. Ditto, Italian Grammar? 1827. 

6. Ditto, on Ancient Egyptian Chronology. Copenhagen, 1817, 4to. 

7. Ditto, on Ancient Hebrew Chronology, 1828, 8vo. 

8. Old Northern Saga's (Talcs). Edited by the R. S. of North Autiquitiee, 
11th vol. 1833. 

9. Fcereyinga Saga , or A History of the Inhabitants of the Islands called the 
Faeroes. The original Icelandic text, with translations into Fceroe, Danish, and 
German, 1829. 

10. 11. Tidsskrift, Journal of the Northern Antiquities, by ditto. 

12. Nordisk Tidsikrift, Northern Journal of Antiquities. Edited by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquities, 1826-9. 

13. Paradisa Alias ir, (Paradise Lost,) translated into Icelandic, by Joe Thor- 
laksson. 

14-15. Scripta Historica I si an do rum, vols. iv. and v. Hafnise, 1833. 

lfi-17. Logbdk Islandinga, Codex Juris Islandorum Antiquissimus,l.and 11.1829. 

18. L, Gieaebrecht . The R. S. of N. Antiquities at Copenhagen. 
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Read a letter from M. Ricnv, Judge of Chandernagore, presenting on 
the part of M. Garcin i>k Tassy, a copy of his 

Notice sur les fates populaires ties LI in do us d’ a pres les ouvrages llindoustani. 

The following works were also presented : 

Commentaire sur Le Ya9na, L’un des Livres Religieux des Parsis, by Eugene 
Burnouf, vol. I. — by the author. 

Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab, and Political Life of Muba Raja Uun- 
jeet Singh, Sec. compiled by 11. T. Prinsep — by the. compiler. 

Journal Asiatique. Nos. 71, 72 and 74 — by the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Transactions of the Society of Arts, &e. vol. xlix, I and 11 pans — by the Society. 

Proceedings of the Geological Society, Nov. 6, 16J3, Dec. 1*. 

Illustrations of the Botany, and Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains, 
Sec. Part II .—by F. J. Royle , Esq. F. L. S. and G. S. M. t R. A. S. 

Meteorological Register for July, 18.'54 — by the Surveyor General. 

The India Journal of Medical Science for September — by the Editors. 

The following Books were received from tlic llook-sellers. 

Lanliter’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, History of Natural Philosophy. 

, Rome, 1st vol. 

, Stebbing’s History of the Church, 2nd vol. 

Antiquities. 

A native drawing of a compartment of one of the sculptured slabs of a 
building 1 near liliilsa, was presented by nr. g. s. Sptmbithv. 

This appears to be the very building whence Mr. Hodgson took the facsimile 
of his inscription, presented at a former meeting : the sculpture represents the 
erection or consecration of a Bauildha temple or Chaifya . It was visited iu 1817 
or 18 by Captain Fell, who described the inscriptions on the walls in one of the 
news -papers of the day. 

Read a letter from Mr. T ungear of Jnnnpnr. descriptive of two gold 
coins of the Canouj group, recently discovered in digging on the site of 
an old fort called Jaichnnd’s tcoth near Jaunpur. 

[We shall have pleasuie in inserting this paper when we have collected suffici- 
ent of the Canauj coins to make a plate. The inscriptions on the present coins ar« 
very distinct, in the character No. 2, Allahabad column, and the names are new.] 

Further observations on the Hindu coins by Major Stacy, were also 
submitted. 

A note from Mr. Spiers, of Allahabad, forwarded 1 coins dug up lately 
near that [dace. 

They belong to what has been called tlic Bubal group. 

A paper by Col. Burney, Resident at Ava, was read, giving a translation 
and copious commentary in illustration of the Burmese inscription at Bud- 
dha Gaya ; of which the original facsimile taken by his brother Captain 
George Burney, on the spot, accompanied. 

This will be published at length ; the principal discrepancy between Col. 
Burney’s translation and that made by Ratna Paula is in the date, which the 
former carries back two hundred years, namely, to 4G8 Burman era, (A. D. 110G.) 
The first figure is rather indistinct in the inscription, and may be read either as 

* This clay’s proceedings contains a notice of Lieut. Bu jinks’ Memoir on the Geo- 
logy of the banks of the Indus, the Indian Caucasus and the plains of Tartary. 

2 g 2 
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a 4 or a 6*. The facsimile must be lithographed to place the data before those 
who wish to decide the point. Col. Burnby’s interesting paper terminated with a 
highly curious extract-translation from the journal of the junior Burmese envoy, 
describing the visit of the mission to “ Buddha’s holy tree” at Gaya, and the 
ceremonies performed there in honor of the King of Ava. 

Physical. 

Tho Secretary exhibited to the members present the head of a mum. 
my, and two mummied preparations of the ibis or sacred bird of Egypt, 
brought round by Lieutenant Archbolh, being a part of his present alluded 
to at the last meeting. 

The effect of damp air had already begun to be perceptible on the exposed parts 
of the bead ; nothing of the under jaw remaining but the bare bone, tinged of a 
dark brown colour from the bituminous matter of the wrapper. By keeping it in a 
glass case hermetically closed, and containing some lumps of muriate of lime, it is 
hoped that the specimens may be preserved for any length of time in the museum. 

A letter was read from Lieut. W. Foley, dated Khyouk Phyoo, Ram. 
ree, 12th August, forwarding some specimens of fossil shells recently met 
with by himself in the interior of the island ; also some coal from a new site. 

The following extract explains the particulars of this new discovery : 

14 On my return to Amman I made inquiries respecting the fossil mariuo shells 
that were at one time brought to me, and I have been so fortunate as to obtain 
them. They were found on a hill, in the neighbourhood of “ Chamlm ” (a village 
in the interior of Rambree island), imbedded in a grey sandstone, which is very 
hard and gritty. The height of tho hill may be as much as 100 feet above the 
plain. The weather has been so wet and boisterous that I have not been able to 
■visit the spot, so that my information has been derived from the Mughs whom I 
had sent out to the place. They brought me in the shells, as also pieces of the 
sandstone. In the latter sonic remains of the shells are distinctly visible. The 
natives of Arracan attach much value to the shells on account of their supposed 
medicinal properties ; the shells arc pounded up, made into a kind of paste, and 
applied, as a salvo, to sore eyes. Along with these shells' I have also dispatched 
to you a specimen of coal disco\ered in Rambree island, near the village of 
** Kyong-Toumg ” in the 44 Ladotig ” circle ; it was found resting on a bed of clay, 
near the surface, and did not appear to b« very abundant. For the reason abOVG 
mentioned 1 WHS UOt able tO Visit the Spot, 90 sent a man out for the coal. Coal, 
I have no doubt, exists in abundance throughout Arracan ; and of that hitherto 
discovered, I expect the Syne-Kyoung coal, if worked, would prove the best. I 
believe it contains no iron pyrites, as is the case with the 44 Oogadong ” and 
4 Phooringoofr coal. The coal I now sent is highly bituminous, and very much 
resembles the 44 Kalabadong ” coal. I observe an error in the sketch of the site 
of the Oogadong coal published in your 2nd volume of the Journal As. Soc. 
plate 19, for November, 1833; instead of 14 Syne-Kyoung ” creek, it should have 
been 44 Oodagong" creek. The former word should also have been Syne-Kyoung, 
not 44 Syneg-Kyonng 

44 1 have also dispatched to you a specimen of cotton obtained from some Bourbon 
cotton seed sown by Captain Williams in the Government Garden at Rambree 
town in November, 1833, and gathered in March, 1834. The soil was a stiff clay 
and 1 beHgve, too cold and damp to favour the cultivation of the plant. It would 
however thrive well on the hills, where the soil is light.” 
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Three of the shells are small univalves of 4 whorls, resembling the genus turbo : 
one is a species of turrit ella ; the matrix is grey sandstone, containing the debris 
of trap rocks, and effervescing in acids slightly. 

The coal is a lignite, leaving only 1-8 per cent, of ash on incineration. 

Read the following extracts of a letter from the Reverend R. Everest 
regard' ng the fall of an aerolite at Hissar. 

41 Having seen in the possession of Mrs. Metcalfe of Delhi a fragment of me- 
teoric stone, which she informed me had lately fallen near Hissar, T wrote to 
Capt. Pardons, Supt. H. C. Stud there, for particular, and have now the 
pleasure of sending hij answer to you. The fragment I have seen bears the 
usual external characters of meteoric stone, has the same specific gravity, viz. 3.6, 
aud affects the magnet. There can therefore be no doubt of the fact. 

lion. Everest. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Parsons , dated Iiissar , 2nd August, 1834. 

41 I hasten to give you all the information I possess relative to the meteoric 
stone. It fell on the 8tli of June, (as far as i could ascertain) at Charwallas, a 
village 23 coss west of this , about 8 o’clock in the morning the sky was cloudy 
and the weather gusty, or approaching to a north-wester, but no rain; \ cry loud 
thunder, similar to constant discharges of heavy artillery, was heard for about half 
ari hour before it fell, and in the direction with the wind to a great distance ; when 
the stone fell it was accompanied by a trembling noise similar to a running tire 
of guns. It fell in the jungle close to a palee (or herdsman), who was out with his 
cattle. The original weight of the stone was 12 seers ; but before my man read ed 
the place, it had been broken and pieces taken away to Bikaueer, Puttialah, &e. 
the piece I have is upwards of 4 seers, and if you would like to send it to Calcutta, 
you are most welcome to it, and I will send it to you, should you. wish for it.” 

Further specimens of the Jumna fossil bones belonging to Serjeant E. 
Dean, were exhibited, and a paper on the subject by the same party was read. 

[This will be given at length hereafter.] 


IX. — Miscellaneous . 

Mr. Trevelyan's Defence of Sir William Jones' System of Oriental Orthography . 

The Hurkaru newspaper of the 2i)th August, contains a reply to the article in 
our June number (p. 281), on the Adaptation of the Roman Alphabet to the Ortho- 
graphy of Oriental Languages, by the gentleman who has come forward with such 
vigour to revive the scientific system, as a necessary concomitant of his more ex- 
tensive scheme of publishing Oriental books altogether in Roman characters. 
We have not space to insert the whole of his observations, but to such as bear 
upon the point at issue, we feci bound to give a place, being more satisfied, the 
more we reflect on the subject, that it is essential and imperative in the present 
widely diffused cultivation of the learned languages of India, to adhere to that 
notation which can alone command general acquiescence throughout Europe, and 
which is in fact the system followed in the great majority of the Dictionaries, 
Grammars, and transcribed works not only of our learned societies, but even 
of our colleges and schools. 

The fundamental maxim of Sir William Jones was, that each original sound 
and its appropriate symbol in the Diva Nagari or Arabic should have its representa- 
tive iu the Roman, 44 with due regard to the primitive power of the latter alphabet.” 
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Professor Rxkk also advocates the making of the Roman substitutes as nearly con- 
sonant ns possible to the original ; — 14 in his vero, me quidem judice, hoc prsecep- 
tum semper servandum, ut qnain pro.tune ad meat cm ipsius nut ion is cjjirimantvr 
ejns literacy On tlii* M*ore the Jonesian far surpasses the G ir.cn htstian scheme 
of vowels, the long and short vowels of the same class being expressed by the same 
chaiactcr but vve must allow Mr. Tkevely\n to speak for himself. 

«• Sir Wm. J oni. s’ plan is systematic and complete in all its parts, so that in 
every casein which an analogy exist* between different soumis, a corresponding 
analogy will be found to pervade the signs by which they are represented. Thus 
the long sound of a is a; of /, / : and of u, u ; and the diphthong at, which is com. 
pounded of a and /, is represented by those letters, and au {pw) which is com- 
pounded of a and tr, by an. The consequence of this strict attention to preserve 
an analogy in the sign eon espon ding to the variation's in (.he sound is, licit the 
acquisition of the Alphabet is greatly facilitated to the learner, who in f ief has to 
make himself acquainted with only five element ary signs which are the representa- 
tives of as many original sounds, and the remaining fixe arc only elongated fmm 

or composites of these, 

41 In Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, with a single exception, therein no analogy whatever 
betweeu the long and short forms of the vowels, and between the diphthongs and 
their component vowels. Thus m his system a is the long form of w, cc of i, and 
the diphthong at is represented by we, and av by w o. It is needless to dilaic on 
the confusion which this want of system must produce in 1 ho mind of every learner. 
No help is here provided for him, and instead of being guided from step to step 
by a change in the* form of the character, sufficient to distinguish the modification 
in the sound, while enough is retained of the original letter to mark the elementa- 
ry connexion, he is perplexed by a variety of characters between which no kind of 
analogy is capable of being traced. In short, instead of having only five signs to 
get by heart, lie has no In* than nine. In tracing the analogy between cor- 
responding modifications of sound, this plan is worse than if no assistance were 
afforded him. In this eccentric system of letters long vowels are actually 
divorced from their partnns and so disguised as ro render it impossible to recog- 
nize the original connection between them, and diphthongs are in like manner 
kidnapped from their parent vowels, and disfigured worse than Gypsey children. 
Who would suppose that w is the legitimate husband of a, that re is the devoted 
wife of i, that ue is the. interesting offspring of a and /, and mo the eldest hope of 
a and f/. Tins is not a system of orthography, hut if I may be allowed to invent a 
word, of kakoyrtiphy i of confusion, mystification and absurdity. It is singular 
that when a man sat down with a carle blanche before him to invent a system of 
letters, lie was not able to devise something better than this ; and it is still more so 
that having the labours of his learned predecessor Sir W. Jones to profit by, 
when he altered he should have altered so much for the worse. 

44 Another advantage of Sir William Jones’ plan is that , besides being complete 
in itself, owing to the perfect analogy which exists between the different letters, it 
bears a strict correspondence throughout to the great Indian or Deva Nsigari 
alphabet. All the alphabets derived from the latter are very systematic, and a 
scheme which is otherwise cannot properly represent them. But Sir W. Jones 
does it exactly, as will be seen from the following table : 

a in above ^rr u in art 

T 1 in T i police 
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u 

push 


u 

rule 

■ 

* 

e 

they 


ai 

aisle 

[pronunciation. 

% 

0 

note 


au 

causa, 

Italian or Latin 


“ The natives of India, are therefore already quite fainilar with rhe idea of dis- 
tinguishing the modification of sound by a corresponding modification of sign, and 
when they see the same plan adopted in the a uglified version of the alphabet, 
they immediately recognize the propriety of it, and enter into the spirit of the 
scheme. As the new orthography is mainly intended for the people of India, the 
ciicumstance of its beii.g entirely coincident with their picconceived feelings and 
idea's must be allowed Lo Le an adv ant age of no small importance. 

“ Tl is hardly necessary to observe, that no hind of analogy exists between Dr. 
Gilcr hist’s and the Indian Dev.i Xagurf alphabet. When an Indian reads Sir 
William Jonhs’ alphabet, he sees a long u immediately succeeding the short a ; 
a long / the shoit ?, and a long & the short v. (the Jong vowel being in each ease 
distinguished by a mark as in the Sanscrit) which is just what his previous know- 
ledge would lead him io evpeet ; hut when lie comes to Dr. Gilchrist's plan, he 
rinds a following //, and or following /. What therefore would be his opinion of the 
comparative merits of the two systems J Would he not «ay, that one is in every 
respect as complete as the alphabet of the gods (Deva N.tgari), vrliile the other is 
an ^explicable mass of confusion. 

“ Another advantage attending Sir Wilt iam Jones' system is, that it is not only 
analogous to, but is Ibe very system itself which is used in expressing Latin and 
all its derivations; that is Italian, Spanish, French, ike. It, i* true that in ling- 
land we do not pronounce Latin in this way, but this is only because we, have 
barbarized it, and made it accord with our Saxon pronunciation. liven in 
Scotland and Ireland, to say nothing of Continental Europe, they read Latin exactly 
in the way in which it is now proposed to read Ilindusthaid. This entire coinci- 
dence of the new Hindu&thanf orthography wirli the orthography of the (earned 
language of the whole of Europe, and with that of most of its colloquial languages, 
is » point ofgieat importance. Even in the present age its advantage will be felt, 
in so far as the learned all over Europe, and in most cases the vulgar also, will 
by this means obtain diicet access to our Indian Literature; and what is still 
more deserving of consideration, a foundation will be laid for tlie establishment in 
due time of an uniform system of orthography throughout the world. This is au 
object, which, however distant the prospect of accomplishing it may be, no man 
who has the slightest regard for posterity, should ever lose sight of: — next to the 
establishment of an universal language, that grand desideratum of the philosopher 
and the philanthropist, the establishment of an universal system of orthography 
will most tend to the production of unrestricted freedom of intercourse between 
all the families of the human race ; and the one lias also a direct tendency to 
bring about the other. Now if Gilchrist's plan were to be generally maintained 
in Indian so far from having advanced a step towards this grand result, we should 
make a decidedly retrograde, movement, and the proceeding would be tantamount to 
shutting the door to the possibility of an uniform system of writing and printing 
being ever adopted in the eastern and western hemispheres. Gilchrist’s plan is 
utterly abhorrent from the Roman family of languages, and it does not even coincide 
with the English, as will be shown hereafter. 

“Sir William Jones’ plan has a simple character for every simple sound, while 
in Dr. Gilchrist’s simple sounds are iu three instances expressed by double letters 
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[ee, oo and oo]. This, to say the best of it, is an extremely clumsy contrivance, 
and in the business of nations and course of ages it would lead to an immense 
unnecessary expenditure of time and money. That this is the case, may be seen 
by taking the example of a single sentence, 

Bees tees moorghabec huen toomharee peechee, 
which in Sir William Jones’ orthography would be, 

Bis tis murghAbf hain tumhari pichi. 

“ There arc 37 letters in this sentence written according to Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, 
and only 30 if it be written according to Jones ; that is to say, in only 6 words the 
former exceeds the latter by no less than 7 letters. Apply this to a book, and con- 
ceive the waste of types, paper, and valuable time which must result from it. Sup- 
posing an octavo volume, printed according to Sir William Jones* plan, to consist 
of 500 pages, and each page to contain on an average 304 words, the total number 
of words in the volume would be 1,32,000 ; and if the same volume were printed 
according to Dr. Gilchrist’s plan, then at the rate of 7 additional letters for every 
6 words, the number of extra letters will amount to 1,77,000, which would make 
an addition to the book of 116 pages, and instead of consisting of 500 pages it would 
consist of 619. Apply this to the entire literature of half the world through a 
succession of ages, and conceive the result, if you can. If this average is consi- 
dered to be above the mark, I have no objection to suppose that every six of Gil- 
christ’s words contain only half the number of double letters which those above 
instanced do, and at this rate the book printed according to Gilchrist’s plan 
would exceed what it would be if printed according to Sir Wti.mam Jonah’ 
plan by 58 pages. 

“Lastly, there are three characters in Gilchrist’s alphabet which do not belong 
to English or to any other language under the sun which we have ever heard of. 
These are oo, ue and no. With the exception of the pupils of Dr. Gilchrist who, 
from early associations and respect to their master, may naturally be expected to 
be admirers of his scheme, these three characters arc utterly barbarous to every 
description of people ; and it is therefore impossible for them to secure a general 
recognition for themselves in the breasts either of Englishmen, European foreign- 
ers or ludians. Sir William Jones’ plan, as lias been before stated, contains no 
arbitrary sounds whatever; but is in every respect in strict accordance with the 
Latin and Latino-European languages. ' Even the on, of which no example is to 
be found in English, is perfectly familiar to every Scotchman and Irishman who 
knows Latin ; and if a youth at Dublin College, or the High School at Edinburgh, 
were to pronounce causa like cawsa t he would be immediately corrected and told to 
sound it rowsa , and the same of course every where on the continent of Europe. 

“It should be borne in mind that Sir William Jones and Mr. Gilchrist 
both drew from the mine of English letters, and that the only difference between 
them is that one appropriated the dross, while the other culled the pure gold. Gil- 
christ chose the most corrupt and imperfect parts of our system, while Jones 
selected those which were consistent with true principles and coincided with the 
most perfect alphabets both of the East and West. The i in police is almost as 
well known in English as the double ee in feel . The w in pull is certainly better 
known than oo, which is pure Gilchristian. The 6 in rule is as familiar as the 
double oo in cool . The ai in aisle is assuredly far more common than ue, which 
is another arbitrary sign to be found no where except in the books printed by Dr. 
Gilcurist himself. The au in causa (Latin pronunciation) is also better under- 
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stood than uo, which is another Gilchristian hieroglyphic ; and even the short a, 
the stumbling-block of our Gilchristian friends, is quite as familiar to us as their 
favourite t/, and any body who will take the trouble to look in the English Dic- 
tionary, will see it used at the commencement of 500 words like above, about, 
abound, and so forth/’ 

We have not apace to continue our extract, nor does the remainder of the 
author's reasoning bear upon the precise question at issue. He however mentions 
one strong fact in support of his object ; namely, that the Italian orthography has 
been adopted by the American missionaries for the language of the Sandwich Is- 
lands. To this we may add, chat the same as far as regards the vowels is uniformly 
upheld by Professor R ask of Copenhagen, the celebrated philologist, who hasdevot- 
ed years of study to the fixing of accurate Roman equivalents for the Zend, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Armenian, and other alphabets. We recommend his essay “ dc Plcno 
System. ite Decern Sibihntiurn in Linguis MoutauU, &o.” to the serious attention 
of all those engaged in similar objects ; the following caution applies to the 
case of the Bengali and other dialects derived from the Sanscrit stock, in which it 
has been opposed to the uniform system, that the inherent short yowel having the 
sound of o could not be represented by a, 

“ Altera cautela baud parvi momenti est, ub\ lingua quae dam anti qua quodam- 
uiodo adhuc vivit, uimirum ne pronunciationc liodierna, si a litera disccdat, pro 
genuina assumta, scriptunim antiques linguae ad cam exprimendam depravemus, 
vo'*umque etymologias turbemus.” 

The above remark of course equally opposes any reform of the spelling of an 

established language like the English or the French to suit the modern pronun- 
ciation. His concluding paragraph will afford encouragement to those who 
calculate upon the eventual substitution of tiie Roman characters for those of 
India, although he is far from anticipating any such effect even for the limited 
country, Armenia, (Christian though it be) to whose language his essay refers. 

“ llis obsv.rvatis, baud ita difficile est scripturam Europaeam cuivis lingnm pere- 
grine accommodarc, atque ita quidem ut ipsa gens, si per commercium Europseo- 
iulq tale syst.ema existere rescivcrit, immeusum ambituiu literature gentium 
Europieorum intellexerit, fructum, oblectationein, gloriamjnde redundantts con- 
sideraverit, haud reluctanter id suum facerq velit, saltern viri docti non solum 
voces singulas accurate et sine ulla confusione citare, sed quodlibet scriptum gen- 
tis ita trans-scribere et facili negotio typis exprimere ; immo trans-scribendo com- 
moda quae dam pensa in studio suo hand parum levari potcrunt.” Commentatio 
S(C, Aut . E. Husk, Hafnivp , 1832. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland . 

We observe that this Society has come to the determination of publishing its 
future Transactions in the form of a Journal in octavo, to appear once in three 
months, price 6s, We cannot but feel that this resolution strengthens greatly 
the arguments in favor of the plan adopted and pursued uow for nearly six 
years by Captain IIrrbf.rt and ourselves, for whatever can be urged in support 
of a quarterly journal — the early appearance of papers, the cheap and convenient 
form for circulation &c. will apply more forcibly to a monthly periodical. This 
is the only form in which the lucubrations of the French Asiatic Society — a Society 
yielding to none in the erudition and activity of its members — have hitherto ap- 
peared. 

The cover of the present number contains the prospectus of the new journal. 

2 u 
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X *. — ^Catalogue of Birds of the Raptorial and Insessorial Orders, (systematically 

arranged,) observed in the Dakhan , by Lieut ••Colonel W. H. Sykes, Bombay 
Army , F.L.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S . M.R.A.S . 

In the first volume of the Journal, nape 161, we presented Col. Sykes’s catalogue 
Of the Mammalia of South India. This officer’s fame as a naturalist has, we are happy 
to see, raised him to a Vice President’s chair in the Zoological Society of London, In 
the proceedings of this active institution for April, 1812, (the arrival of which in India 
■was by some accident delayed,) wc perceive the following useful catalogue of the birds 
of the siunc country, which we hasten to transfer to our Journal. The list is prefaced 
hy the following remarks *. 

Lieut. -Colonel Sykes, having brought before the Committee at previous meetings 
various Birds of the Raptorial and IisessoHid Orders, collected by him during his re- 
sidence in Dakhan, completed on the present evening the exhibition of his collection 
of those orders. He limited his observations on the several species to brief extracts 
from the copious notes which he had made in India respecting their habits, internal 
anatomy, and geographical distribution. In bringing them in succession under the 
notice of the Committee, he observed the order adopted in the following catalogue : 

Order 1. ItAPTOltES, 111. 

Fam. Vulluridu ?, Vigors. — Genus Vultur , Auct. Vulture. 

1. Vulf. Indicus , Lath, Vautuur Indou , Tcmm., PI. Col. 26. Mahah Dhoh of the Mah- 

rattns. ' 

Irides deep brown. Length 42 inches, inclusive of tail of 10£ inches. A stone half 
an inch in diameter was found in the stomach of one bird. The proportional 
length of the intestine to the body in thebe birds is 3 to 1, while in the Neophron 
Percnopterus it is 5*20 to 1. They congregate in flocks of twenty or thirty. On 
a dead camel, or horse, or bullock being thrown out on the plain, numbers of 
these Vultures are found assembled round it in an incredibly short time, although 
they may not have been seen in the neighbourhood for weeks before. Col. Sykes’s 
specimens are no doubt rcferrible to M. Temminck’s species, although the latter 
bird is described ns bavins? whitish irides. 

2. Vult. Ponticerianus, Lath. Vautour Royal de Pondicherry , Sonn., p. 182. pi. 104. 

The irides are described by Shaw as red, while in two of Colonel Sykes’s specimens 

they were of a deep brown, and in the thirl of a bright straw-yellow ; but as the 
last had allowed itself to be captured by hand, had only grass and stalks of her- 
baceous plants in the stomach, and was evidently ill, the pale colour of the irides 
maybe attributed to disease. Sexes alike in plumage. Mostly solitary. Colonel 
Sy'KI&S seldom, if ever, saw more than two together. The remarkable flatness of 
the crown, and very great width of the cranium, would seem to indicate a generic 
difference between this species and the Vult. /ulcus and Bengalensis. Length of 
bird 36 inches, inclusive of tail of 1 1 inches. 

3. Vult . Bengalensis, Gmcl. Bengal Vulture , Lath. Gned of the Mahrattas. 

Of u smaller size, and with Shorter and stouter legs than Vult. Indiras. Habits 
similar. Sexes alita. Length 30 inches, inclusive of tail of 10 inches. Colonel 
Sykes was induced to consider tips species of Gmelin as distinct from Vult. cine - 
reus , with which it has been classed by M. Timminck, in his Manuel d’Ornitho- 
logie, p. 4. 

Genus Neophron , Sav. 

4. Neophron Percnopterus . Vultur Percnopterus, Linn. Rachamali , Bruce, Trav. 

Append, p. 163. 

Irides intense red brown. Gregarious. Sexes alike in adult birds ; but non-adult 
birds vary in plumage front fuscous to mottled brown and white. These birds are 
always found in cantonments and camps. For the most part of the day they 
continue on the wing, soaring in circles. When on the ground, they walk with 
a peculiar gait, lifting their legs very high. They are efficient scavengers. 
Length 29 inches, inclusive of tail of 1 1 inches. 

Fam. Falconidce , Leach. 

Sub-Fam. Aquilina. Eagles. 

Genus HaliaStus, Sav. Sea Eagle. 

0. Hal. Ponticerianus. Falco Ponticerianus , Lath. Aigle de Pondicherry, Buffon, p. 
136,1*1. Bn]. 416. Called Brahmany Kite by Europeans in India. 

Irides reddish brown. It is seen constantly passing up and down rivers at a con- 
siderable height, but prepared to fall at an instant on its prey. Usually it seizes 
while on the wing, but occasionally dips entirely under water, appearing to rise 
atram with difficulty. It is quite a mistake to suppose it feeds on carrion. Colo- 
nel Sykes has examined the contents of the stomach and craw of many specimens 
and always found fish, and fish only, excepting on one occasion, when a crab wac 
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met with. Sexes alike. Female lays two large white eggs. Length, inclusive 
of tail, 19 to 21 inches : tail 9 inches. 

Genus Circa'etus , Vieill. 

6. Circ, brarhudactyhis. Falco brachydactylus, Wolf. Aquila brachydactyla, Meyer. 

Falco Gallirus, Gmel., p. 295. sp, 5*2. Le Jean le. Blanc , PI. Enl. 413. 

Colonel Syk e’s specimen was a female, /rides deep orange at the external margin, 
passing to straw-vellow at the internnl margin. The remains of a snake and 
two rats were found in the stomach. Length, inclusive of tail, 30 inches : tail 
11 inches. 

Genus Aquila , Auct. 

7. Aq . chrysacta. Falco chrysaHos , Linn. Gulden Eagle, Lath. 

Colonel Sykes’s specimen differs so slightly from the European bird as not to jus- 
tify its separation. 

8. Aq . hif asciata, (Iardwicke and Gray’s Ind. Zool. 

lrides brownish yellow ochre. Sexes alike in plumage ; non-adult bi»*ds paler 
than adults. A whole rat found in the stomach of one bird. A second bird 
was shot by Colonel Sykes at the dead carcase of a royal tiger ; but it had not 
tasted the banquet, as the stomach was empty. Length, inclusive of tail, 30 
inches : tail 11 inches. 

• Genus TTcematornis, Vigors. 

9. litem. Bacha. Falco Bacha, Daud. pi. 22. Le Bacha, LeVaill., Ois. d’Afr. pi. 

15. 

Colonel Syke’s collection does not possess a specimen, but he identified a specimen 
in the possession of a friend, «hot in the Dakhan. 

Sul>-Fam. Acripitrina. II auk. 

Genus Accipiter , ltay. Sparrow Hawk. 

10. Accipiter Dukhunensis. Arc. supret fusco-brunneus , plumarum marginibus 
pallidioribvs , rapile postico nuchdque albu variegafis ; subtus (dbus, pectore ah do mi - 
neque nofis subrot undatis gran dibits, femorum ted ncibus parvis , rufescvn/lbus stria - 

its ; recfricibus fusco fasciutis, f asciis extemamm confer tioribus ; tarsia subbre- 

vibus. 

lrides stramineo-flavse, rnargine gracili nigro circnmdatce. 

Lougitudo corporis 14$ line., ruudte 6$, tarsi l£. 

Sexes alike in plumage. Resembles the Arc. frinyillarius, but differs in the lon- 
gitudinal broad reddish patches on tlie breast, in less red on the sides, in a black 
narrow streak down the throat., in shorter wings, in the tail having six broad bars 
instead of four, in the male bird being as large as the European female, and fi- 
nally in the shorter tarsi and centre toes. 

11. Acc. Dussumieri. Faho Duswmirri, Tcnun,, PI. Col. 308. female. 

lrides blight yellow, with an exterior narrow margin of black. Wings short. 
Tail long and nariow, being only the width of the upper feather. M. Tkm- 
MINCk’s specific characters are taken frojn a female, the male being'hnknown. 
Colonel Sykes has but one specimen, and that a female, the male being unknown 
to him. Length, inclusive of tail, 12$ inches : tail 6$ inches. 

Genus Asfur. Auct. Goshawk. 

12. Astur Hyder. Ast. corpore suprh et subths brunneo, dorso into rufescenti , plu- 
marum rhachibus fuscis , alarum tectricihus albo notatis ; abdomine maculis albis 
fasciato; front is fascid gracili guttureque albis, hoc lineis tribus latis fuscis, unA in 
medio , cceteris utrinque ad latera , notato ; femorum tectricihus crissoque albis, rufo 
fasti at is ; caudd supra rufd , f asciis quinque gracilibus, ferh obsolete, alterdque 
props basin laid, fuscis notatd ; remiyibus fusco-brunneis ad apicen fuscis, pogoniis 
internis fastiis quinque fuscis gracilibus , alboqt/e ad basin notatis. 

Rostrum ad basin fiavum, ad apicem nigrum. Pedes flavi ; unguibus nigris. 
Lougitudo corporis 16.$— 17 unc., caudec 6$ — 7. 

This bird has the three stripes upon the throat, and the aspect of Falco trivirgatus f 
Teram., fig. 303, but it is a much larger bird than M. Temminck’s, and has 
otherwise characters in the plumage to entitle it to a specific distinction. A 
couple of mice were found in the stomach of one bird. Sexes alike in plumage. 
Female a little larger than the male. 

Sub-Fara. Falconnina. 

Genus Faco, Auct. Falcon . 

13* Falco Tinnunculus, Linn. Kestril. 

lrides intense brown. A very abundant bird in the Dakhan. Both sexes are 
absolutely identical with the European birds in their characteristic plumage. 
2 h 2 
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Colonel Sykes* nevertheless, mentions his being in possession of a male bird 
exactly like the female of the Kestril in plumage and size, and, consequently, 
Jnrger than the male Kestril : and.as this was shot from a party of five or six, 
perched on the same tree, and without a male Kestril in company, lie is induced 
to believe there is a distinct species, in which both sexes have the plumage of 
the female European Kestril. Remains of rats, mice, lizards, grasshoppers, and 
a bird, were fouud in the stomach of several specimens. In one stomach the re- 
mains of no less than four lizards were met with. 

14. Falco Chirqvera. Lath. Le Chicquera , Le Vaill., Ois. d’Afr. pi. 22. 

Irides sanguineou*. A roinuion bird in the TIakhan. Sexes alike in plumage. 
Female usually the larger bird ; but Colonel Sykes lias a male quite as large as any 
female. A sparrow was found in the stomach of one male bird, and a young bat 
in the stomach of another. 

Sub- Fain. Bulconina. Buzzards. 

Gemis Circus , Anct. Harrier. 

15 . Circus rALi/iDUS. C.irc. pallid d griscus , alis dorsoque safuratioribus ; subths 
albus , vropygio albo, griseo faseiutim not at o ; rectncibus, dual us mediis exccptis , 
griseo alboque fascial is ; remigibus fertid quart d qnintdqUe funds. 

Irides \iridi-flavuc. * Longitudo Corporis 19$ unc., caud*: 9$ j corpqriS 21 y J 
cavdfP 10. 

TUiS lilt'd MS USllfllly been considered the Cire. eg an pus of Europe ; but it differs fn 
the shade of its plumage (male and female) ; in the back-head of the male not 
being white spotted with pale brown ; in the absence of dusky streaks on the 
breast ; in the rump and upper tail- coverts being white barred with brown ash ; 
in the inner webs of four of the tail-feathers not being white ; and in the bars 
of the under tail being seven instead of four. The female resembles the female 
of Cire, cyaneus, but the plumage is two shades lighter, the tail is barred with 
six broad fuscous bars, instead of four, and the tail-feathers are much more 
pointed. The remnins of six lizards were found in the stomach of one bird. 
Colonel Sykes never saw these birds perch on trees. They frequent the open 
stony plains only. The sexes were never seen together. 

16. Circus VARiKCrATUS. Circ. rapite supra, nvchrf, ptilis, pectoreque rufis, plumis 
in medio late brunneis ; dorso scupvlaribus , remiyibusque extends intense brunneis ; 
pfenmatibus , remigibus vitemis , candttqve griseut ; abdomine frmorumque tectricibus 
ntfis ; raudre tectricibus superior thus rvfo albo bnmneoque , infer ioribus grisee sutu~ 
ratiore,notatis. Longitudo corporis 21 unc., caudce 10. 

This is a very remarkable bird, and in its plumage seems to possesg much of the 
united characters of the sexes of this genus, which are known generally to exhi- 
bit a marked difference. Colonel Sykes possesses but one specimen, a male. 

Sub-Fam. Milcina. 

Genus Milvtts, Auct. Kite. 

17. MiLVUS Govinda. Milt, capite, nuchd , corporeqpe subtits rufescen/i -brunneis, 
plumb in medio fusco lineat is ; dorso, alis , cauddque satis furcatd saturute brunneis, 
illarum pterornatibus pallidioribus,*hdc fusco obsolete fasciaio . 

Longitudo corporis 26 unc ., ^audcc 11. 

This bird differs from the Falco Chccle in the rrant of white spots on the wing-coverts, 
white before the eves, and white bar on the tail ; in having the inner webs of the 
tail-feathers barred with numerous narrow bars, and in the shafts of the feathei s 
about the head and neck, and generally underneath, being very dark. Sexes 
nlike. Constantly soaring in the air in circles ; watching an opportunity to dart 
upon a chicken, upon refuse animal matter thrown from the cook-room, and 
occasionally even having the hardihood to stoop at a dish of meat carrying from 
the cook-room to the house. 

FatU. StriyidcPt Leach. — Genus Otus, Cuv. 

18. Ot . Bengalensts , Franklin, Proceed. Zool. Soc, I. p, 115, Goobur of the Mahrattas. 

lrid&t, external margin dark orange, gradually changing to yellow at the internal 

. 4 margin. Very common in the Dakhan. Generally found on the open rocky 

plains. A whole rat, (the tail hanging out of the mouth, and the head and most 
part of the body in the stomach, and partly decomposed,) was found in one bird : 
another had a crab, a third a pastor ; but the usual food appeared to be rats. 

Genus Strix , Auct. 

19. Strix Jaranira, Horsf, 

Although at a superficial view this species appears to be the barn-door Owl of Europe 
(StruaJiqwMfp)* a comparison of several specimens with the European bird satis- 
fies Colonel Sykes that Dr, Horseielo was right in separating it. Neither 
sex is unspotted white underneath, nor has the Indian species a white disc. Sexes 
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alike, with the exception of the plumage of the female being a shade or two lighter 
than that of the male. Length, inclusive of tail, 17 inches : tail 5 inches. One 
of Colonel Sykes’s specimens was captured alive while lying on its back on Hie 
ground, defending itself against the attacks of a body of crows. Irides reddish 
dark brown. 

20. Strix Indrankk. Strix capife supra pallid? brunneo, phimis afbido mnryinati* , 
dorso imo, pteromatibusque rufescenti - lirunneis, f asciis albisfuscn margtnatis no! at is; 
dorso medio, ptilis, remigibus cauddqne brunneis , his rvfescenti f asciutis , ndcfaciis 
alkidis gracilibns notatd , ad apicetn alba marginal d ; guld crissoque albescenhbm ; 

* abdomine suhrufo, brunneo gruciliter faciato ; regione circumoculari nigrd; disco 
rufo, brunneo marginato . 

Irides rufo-bnmnene. Longitude corporis 21 unc., c audit 9 . 

Inhabits the woods of the Glmuts . rare. The specimen described is a young bird, 
and a female. 

Genus Ketupa, Les9. 

21. Ketupa Leschenaulfi, Less., Traits d’Ornith. p. 114. Strix Leschenwlti, Temm. 
1*1. Col. 20. Scops / Leschenaulti, Steph., vol. 13. p. 53. 

A rare bird in the Dakhan. Independently of tilt UilKtd JCgS Of tlllS llll'll, itS aijUl- 
liuc aspect authorizes its separation from the genera with which it had been 
placed previously to M . Lesson’s arrangement. 

Genus Nodnu, Sav. 

22 . Nod. Tndica, Frankl. Peenglah of the Mnhrattas. 

Irides, King’s yellow. Sexes alike. Mice and beetles found in the stomach. An 
exceedingly noisy bird, and frequently heard chattering during the day-time in 
dense tress. The Mnlirnttns have a superstition respecting this species; and a 
class of persons, called from it Peenglah , live on the credulity of the people by 
pretending to consult it, and predict events. Length, inclusive of tail, 9§ to 11 
inches : tail 2\ to 3 inches. Numerous in the Dakhan, aud fouud iu families of 
four or five. 

Order II. INSESSORES, Vigors. 

Tribus Fjssirostres, Cur. 

Fam. Meropidee. — Genus Merops, Linn. 

23. Merops viridis , Linn. Indian Bec-eater, Lath. Gaepier ft collier de Madagascar, 
Buff. 

Fam. Hirundinidee, Leach. — Genus Hirundo , Auct. 

24. Hirundo filif era, Steph., vol. J3.p. 79. Ilir. filicaudata, Frankl. 

Very abundant in Dakhan, and very beautiful, with its thread-like tail-feathers 
floating behind when in flight. 

25. Hirundo Jewan. Mas. Hir. capite, dorso , tedriribus alarum , uropygio, rec- 
tricibus rnediis fascidque laid pedorali metallic 2 nigris ; carport sublhs rosaceo- 
albo , gufture rufo ; remigibus reclricibusque lateralibus fusco-niyris, his interne albo 
marulatis. 

Fifim. ct jun. Gvtture magis rufo notato. 

Irides intense* rufescenti-brunnete. Longftudo corporis fi unc., caudee 3 j^. 

This bird differs from the common English Stoallow , ( Hir. rustica ,) only in its 
somewhat smaller size, larger V s , 11, and in the lateral tail-feathers not being 
equally elongated. The tail is less forked, and the rufous colour of the throat 
extends more on the breast. 

26. hirundo Congo lor. Hir . fuliginoso-brunnea , sericea ; caudd cequali , rectricibus , 
extemis mediisque excepiis, interne albo yuttatis. 

Longitudo corporis 6 unc., caudcp 2$. 

These birds live on the banks of rivers. The plumage of the sexe 9 does not differ. 

27 * Hirundo krythropygia. Hir , metallic Z nigra ; uropygio collarique nuchali 
rufis ; corpore subths albo , pallide rosacea Undo, plurnis in medio graciliter brunneo 
strsatis. 

Longitudo corporis 6 unc., caudee 3* 

This species appeared in nyllions in two successive years in the month of March or 
the parade-ground at Foona : they rested a day or two only, and were never seen 
in the same numbers afterwards. 

Genus Cypselus , 111. 

26 . Cypselus a finis, Hardw. Allied Swift, Hardw. 

These birds are so rare 'in Dakhan that Colonel Sykes obtained only two spc« 
cimens. 

Fam. Caprimnlgida , Vigors.— Genus Caprimutgus, Auct. 

22. Cupnmulgus monticolus, Frankl. Great Bombay Goaf -sucker, Lath. 

30. Caprimulyus Asiaticus , Lath. Bombay Goatsucker , Id. 
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tyfsttetaMi MAjBRArseN^w* Capr, path& ctn *m-grims t brunnco/om «• 
WMMw tfrttyrimp# a thoratoi rmtphm inbus totems m memo, rve* 
Mfrrottw* d4 albbtofatts. 


Longitude Corporis 6*8 uuc.» &,# 

TM# eMtltf ttfffjrsfromihe two ptecoiW in the prevalent grayness of the plumage, 
apifl w absence of the sdbfufeus cal Ur on the iwpe of the neck, 

* )Bwm J&idtytodd&t Vlgro# -—Genu# Matcpon, Stains Crci-rafrn 

8f- M mmwyrnefim* Mcedo $mj/mpms t Linn Smyrna Kmgsfishcr. 

* GWS description of this bird authors appeal to have omitted to mention the chest- 
nut amoU wing- coverts, and fine rich chocolate Hack medial-wing coverts Tbia 

'Metes frequent# veil Jtngatad gaufrns and oM veils, rather than brooks or 
rivers. Grasshoppers were frequently iouud in the stomach. 

Genus Alcedu, Auct. Ktngtfisfur. 

83, Alwdo rvdia, Linn. Black and White Jfangsfiiker, Edw. , pi. 0. 

* In all Colonel $ykvs* 9 specimen# the male bird is distinguished from the female 
by a single or broken double black bar across the breast 

84. McaSa Scngalensts, Gmel Little Indian fa ngsfidker, Edw , pi. 1 1 . 

TM# aptedes affects brooks It is never $eea in garden#. 

Genus Ctyi, La C4p. 

*15. Oryx Mdactyla, La C 4p. Buff.* PI. Enl. 778, fig 3 

Thi» vary beautiful bird differs from Buffon’s drawing only in a purple spot ter- 
minating the ridge of the bill, and in a reddish spot on each side of it. 

Trlbqs DBNTiBOSTRffS, Cue. 

Slam. MueacapUUe, Vigor*.— Genus Musctpeta, Cuv. 

86. Muse. Parodist, Cuv, Mbs. Muse, alba , capite efutato collogue nolacto-atns , pte - 
ronuttifm rcmigtbusgue atm alba nysrptnatts , rhacktbtts rectncum atris. 

Farm Dgrm, alts, ctsuddque castanets , corpore subths albo , gutturr, collo , pectore, 
nuchdq ae gnsds, hde saturation . capite enstato nolaceo+atro , remtgtbm/uscts . 
Longitude carports loj unc. , caudee fl, 

Mmmtapa PoCddm, Linn Paradise Flycatcher, Lath. Acts Paradmaca onentahs , 
S*oa, 1, t* f- 3. pted Bird of Paradise, Edw., pi. 1 13. 

87. MuSeipeta Indtca, Stcph vol, Kill p 3 Mas Muse, corpore supra castanets , 
syfcths alba , pectore grlmcenti , c Opit* mstafo collogue vwlaceo-atrxs. 

Vtftm, mprt simUs, reetnetbus duabus medits paullum tlongatu. 

Stature prweedentis. Irvdes intend rufo-btunme 

cristata, Sebe, 1 t, 30. f 5, Upupa Paraduea, Linn. Promerops 
Indie us cmiatus, Briss. Crested long+tarted Pie , Edw., pi. 305 

these two birds have lately been erroneously considered to belong to one species. 
They were never found however by Colonel Sykbs (who shot many,') in the same 
locality, nor did he observe any intermediate stige of plumage. The difference 
between the females of the two birds noticed above at once decides the distinc- 
tion of specie*. The two central tail-feathers or the males (not of the females) 
are elongated to three or tour times the length of the body , in one specimen they 
are 1$4 tbcbfes long. They feed principally on the ground, and on very minute 
insects, p 

There has been much confusion among the eaply descriptions of three birds. Lirr- 
F#tr* describes the Muse. Indica as an Upupa. Bribs on as a Promerops , and 
Other# a# a Pica, Icterus, todus, MansmMsda, Ac. The specMlc name of Indica 
deem# to here the right of priority over that of castanea given by M. T#kuntcK r 
(See M. Ktfni,’* * Systematic Catalogue of the PI. Enlumindes, page 5.) as 
having originally been assigned to the bird by Baissow. Other well marked 
Meted* nearly allied to the two preceding, the male# of which have similarly 
elongated ta£Ufrather»» are found in Africa and China, 

88* MqtifacUijtammco, Cuv* Gobe^mme&e Jtanimea, Temm v Pi, Col,* 863. Mate and 



Genus Mosctcapa, Auct. 

meten#, Vigors- figured tfc Gown’s ‘Century of Himmslayan 


$ 0 b£ 0 dlq*, Hotsfx Jhnpttmas Pfreattker, Lath. Qobe+mouche cAmfrui*, 


merconbtmmt mbtk* mdi& albar 
alba, 
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43. Muscicapa coervleockpoaua. Mute. einm#hrtinnea, caruleo Upiihr tfneta ,* 

eaptte thoracemc lazulmis; peeiore sMbI#*uliftos tydotninc a&it. 

Longitude corporis atm*, cmtiss 4|» ' 

44. Mu am cap A PxoaTa. Muse, suprdaha suMits sordttii strigd 4 menu ad 

nucha* w Undent* y f<sstf4 mtomt itropygio, trim, opicibwq me restricts* 

duarum lateruUum cdbis, 

Longkudo corporis 5$ hue*, emote 3} , 

Genus RMpiduTa. Vigors and Hetsf. Fan-tailed Ply -catcher, , 

45. Rftipidura albofrontatu, Frankl. 

46. Rhipidura fuscopenfrti, Frank!. 

Colonel Sykes has shot both these birds In the Same localities. Th*f aisle has a 
very sweet note. He spread* and raises his tall over Ms head In hopping froth 
bough to bough* Both species have the aspect arid habits of the Australian bird t 
MuseicapafiabeUtfera, Gmel. If tides deep sepia brown. 


Fan*. Loniadot, Vigors. 


Genus Wcrurus, Vidtt,— Bdohas, Tetnm. 

47. Dicrurus Balieassius, Corpus Bamm$im f Linn. 

43. Dicrurus ecerulescem, Linn. Lanins Pwgah, bhaw, t. 7. p. 091. 

Genus Uypsspetm^ Vigors . 

49. Hypsipetes Ganeesa. Hyps, priscff-brnntoeu, subths palUtiiorj alii remigibusgue 
brunneis} cqptte suprh vac enstato metallic^ dim. 

Longitudo corporis IQ une., caudeet. Iritis* Intend fufo^fuuaei*. 

tongue bifid, and deeply hinged ; sexes exactly alike. $topy fruit found in the 
stomach Keek short, and head sunk into the shouldei a $ flight very rapid* 
Found only in the dense wpods of the Ghaut*. The tongue is that of Potfor/the 
legs those of Dicrurus. ' 

Genus Cbftunft, Vigors. 

50 . Cottumo LaHtoea. Coll, palhtih gfisntsf strigtifronlaH per oeutos ufrinque ad 

nuiham extend enle, alts, rcetrmbusqar * edits nigm; corparr *ubtica,fa 9 C\d tfluruw 
scapulanum marginibus, reetnexbus extends, tqrfnfyttpst 1 fivartm sequentium, f 

Lnugitudo corporis 9§ uno., render 44. „ 

This is the variety C. of Lanins ISxcubitor of Dr. Latjiak It is closely allied to 
the North American and European tan. Bxcubitor, but differs in the black bar 
extending across the forehead. The male ha* a sweet note, 

51 . Collurio erythronotus, Vigors. Proceed. Stool. Spc* I. p. 49* 

Tliis bird differs from the Lan* Bentet at Dr. HaU«FiEJLi* Only in the crown being 
ash-coloured instead of black, and in the defined black bar across the forehead. 

5 ?. Jun. ? abdomme gracthierfaseutfo. # v 

Supposed young of the above. Length 7| inches : tail 3 jn. 

53. Collurio Bar dune ku, Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc„ I, jp. *f.JBay±baeJced small Shrike, 

Lath* ® 

\ 

Genus Latdm Auei* 

54. Laniue Muscieapofdts, Frank!. Jterdukl Shrtfui,' Lath. 

A rare bird* Colonel Sykes’* specimen, u ferttah*, corresponds with Mg}or Frank* 
UM*a specidc characters, and with hi* specimen, a male bird* 


id* tfrmcdlus, Coin 

55. Oraucahts Papuensfrf Cute ConmPmmmiSi Gmel* Paptien Cmo, Lath. 

Indes, rich lake* 

56. CeWepgria/knbrium, Tfemm* lUisnSS^jM^I 9 Pi. CbL Mies orange. * . > 
Colonel Sykes’s birds, Mhprnm mm> eoympofcd Only to the female of Csb, 

fimbriate#} and hot at all tpthe mab< Met with only in thick hedges on the 
plains* 

67. CeNspyris cams, Le Grand Ggbc*mmtthe eendri ti& Madagascar, Pi. Eal. SSI. 
hides, intense red brown. Black Ants only found to th,e stomach* This bird does 
not correspond with the gator das*rl|iim* at Ceb. cams (Muscxcapa tana), and 
the btotory of both these ipede* of Qeb\ep$fa veqpires further illustration, 
Pbund only in thick bushes. SpecfmOas of boll taraes from Bengal and Wy* 
aaad resemble those ejected by Cotonel StkUs> ^ 

{To fa "Continued.) 


Paptim Crm, Lath. 
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I, — Further Remarks on M. Remusafs Review of Buddhism . By B. H. 

Hodgson, Esq, Resident at the Nepal Court , fyc. 

Adverting again to Remusat’s Review in the Journal ties Savans for 
May, 1831, f find myself charged with another omission more impor- 
tant than that of all mention of the Avatars. It is no less than the 
omission of all mention of any oilier Buddhas than the seven celebrat- 
ed MWishis. The passage in which this singular allegation is advan- 
ced is the following : “ Les noms de ces sept personuages (the f Sapta 
Buddha) sont conn us des Chinois, et ils cn indiquent une infinite 
d*autres dont lc Bouddhiste Nipalien ne jKirle pas ” 

My Essay in the Loudon Transactions was the complement and con- 
tinuation of that in the Calcutta Researches. Rwmu^at was equally well 
acquainted with both ; and, unless he w*uld have had me indulge in most 
useless repetition, he must have felt convinced that the points enlarged 
on in the former essay would be treated cursorily or omitted, in the latter. 
Why, then, did he not refer to the Calcutta paper for what was want- 
ing in the London one ? Unless I greatly deceive myself, I was the 
first person who shewed clearly, and proved by extracts from original 
Sanscrit works, that Buddhism recognises^* utie infinitd” of Buddhas, 
— Dhy&ni and M&nushi, Pratyeka, Sravaka, and Mah(i Yftnika. The 
xvith vol. of the Calcutta Transactions was published in 1828. In 
that vol. appeared my first Essay, the substance of which had, how- 
ever, been in the hands of the Secretary nearly three years before it 
was published*. In that vol. I gave an original list of nearly 150 
* According to usage in that matter provided s a statement in which 1 request 
the present Secretary will have the goodness to bear me out. 

2 i 
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Byddkas (p, 44G, 449) : I observed that the Buddhas named in the 
Buddhist scriptures were " as numerous as the grains of sand on the 
banks of the Ganges;” but that, as most of them were nonentities 
in regard to chronology and history, the list actually furnished would 
probably more than suffice to gratify rational curiosity ; on which ac- 
count I suppressed another long list , drawn from the Samadhi Raja, 

winch was then in my hands, (p. 444.) By fixing attention on that 

cardinal dogma of sugatism, viz. that man can enlarge his faculties 
to infinity, 1 enabled every inquirer to conclude with certainty that the 
Buddhas had been multiplied ad libitum. By tracing the connexion 
between the Arhnntasand the Bodhisatwas; between the latter again, 
and the Buddhas of the first, second, and third degree of eminence and 
power ; I pointed out the distinct steps by which the finite becomes 
confounded with the infinite, — man with Buddha ; and I observed in 
conclusion that the epithet Tathagata, a synonvme of Buddha, ex- 
pressly pourtrays this transition. (London Transactions, vol. ii. part 
i.) Facts and dates art* awkward opponents except to those, who, 
with Rrmcsat’s compatriot, dismiss them with a * tant pis pour lea 
fait? !' For years before I published my first Essay, I had been in pos- 
session of hundreds of drawings, made from the Buddhist pictures 
and sculptures with which this land is saturated, and which drawings 
have not vet been published, owing to the delay incident to procuring 
authentic explanation? of them from original sources. All the gen- 
tlemen of the residency can testify to the truth of this assertion ; 
and can tell those who would be wiser for the knowledge, that it is 
often requisite to walk bcedfully over the classic fields of the valley of 
Nipfd, lest perchance you break your shins against an image of a 
Buddha! These images are to be met with every where, and of all 
sizes and shapes, very many of t them endowed with a multiplicity of 
members sufficient to satisfy the teeming fancy of auy Brahman of 
Madhya D<La ! Start not, gentle reader, for it is literally thus, and no 
otherwise. Buddhas with three heads instead of one — six or ten arm 3 
in place of two! The necessity of reconciling these things with the 
so called first principles of Buddhism*, may reasonably account for 
delay in the production of mv pictorial stores. Meantime, I cannot but 
smile to find myself condoled with for my poverty when I am really, 
and have been for 10 years, accable des ri chesses ! One interesting 

This delay was and is a necessary evil of the publication of an occasional volume 
of Researches. Jjt was lo obviate the inconvenience in some measure that the pre- 
sent form of the Journal was adopted, but still this is inadequate to the production 
of papers of any magnitude, as we fear Mr. IlonosoN feels by experience I — Ed. 

* See Erskjne’s Essays in the Bombay Transactions. 
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result only have I reached by means of these interminable trifles ; and 
that is, strong presumptive proof that the cave temples of Western 
India are the work of Buddhists solely , and that the most appar- 
ently Brahmanical sculptures of those venerable fanes are, in fact, 
Buddhist. A hint to this effect I gave so long ago as 1827, iu the 
Quarterly Oriental Magazine, (No. XIV. p. 212 ;) and can only 
afford room to remark in this place, that subsequent research had tend- 
ed strongly to confirm the impressions then derived from my very 
learned old friend Amirta Nanda. The existence of an infinite 
number of Buddhas ; the existence of the whole Dhyfini class of 
Buddhas ; the personality of the Triad : its philosophical meaning ; 
the classification and nomenclature of the ascetical or true followers 
of this creed ; the distinction of its various schools of philosophy; 
the peculiar tenets of each school, faintly but rationally indicated; 
the connexion of its philosophy with its religion ; and, as the re- 
sult of all these, the means of speaking consistently upon the general 
subject*, are matters for the knowledge of which, if Kkuusat be not 
wholly indebted to me and my authorities, it is absolutely certain that 
I am wholly awindebted to him and his ; for till he sent me, 10 months 
ago, (I speak of the date of receipt,) his essay on the Triad, I had 
never seen one line of his, or any other continental writer’s lucubra- 
tions on Buddhism. 

1 have ventured to advance above that in the opinion of a learned 
friend, the Chinese and Mongolian works on Buddhism, from which 
the continental savans have drawn the information they possess on 
that topic, are not per se adequate to supply any very intelligible views 
of the general subject. 

As this is an assertion which it may seem* desirable to support by 
proof, allow me to propose the following. Rrmu%at observes, that a 
work of the first order gives the subjoined sketch of the Buddhist cos- 
mogony. " Tous les &tres etant contenus dans la tres pure substance 
de la pen&de, une id£e surgit inopinement etproduisit la fausse lumiere; 
Quaml la fausse lumi&re fut nee, le vide et l'obscuritd s’imposerent 
reciproquement des limites. Les formes qui eu resulterent dtant inde- 
termindes, il y cut agitation et mouvement. De 1& naquit le tourbillon 
de vent qui contient les mondes. L’intelligence lumineuse etoit le 
principe de soliditd, d’ou. naquit la roue d’or qui soutient et protege la 

* A learned friend assures me that u a world of Chinese and Mongolian enig* 
mas have been solved by means of your general and consistent outline of the system, 
but for which outline the said enigmas would have continued to defy all the cott* 
tinental (Edipuses.” 

2 x 2 
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terrc. Le contact mutuel du vent et du metal produit le feu ct la lu- 
iru&re, qui sent Ics principes des changemens et des modifications. La 
lumi&re precieuse engendre la liquidity qui bouillonne h la surface de la 
lumifere ign£e, d’ou provientle tourbillon d'eau qui embrasse les mondes 
de toute part/' 

Now I ask, is there a man living, not familiar with the subject, who 
can extract a particle of sense from the above passage ? And are not 
such passages, produced in illustration of a novel theme, the veriest 
obscurations thereof ? But let us sec what can be made of the enigma. 
This aper^u cosmogonique of the Long-yau-king, is, in fact, a descrip- 
tion of the procession of the five elements, one from another, and 
ultimately from Prajna , the universal material principle, very nearly 
akin to the Pradhdn of the Kapila Sankhya. This universal principle 
has two modes or states of being, one of which is the proper, absolute, 
and enduring mode ; tlie other, the contingent, relative, and transitory. 

The former is abstraction from all effects, or quiescence : the latter 
is concretion with all effects, or activity. When the intrinsic energy 
of matter is exerted, effects exist ; when that energy relapses into repose, 
they exist not. All worlds and being9 composing the versatile universe 
are cumulative effects ; and though the so-called elements composing 
them be evolved and revolved in a given manner, one from and to 
another, and though each be distinguished by a given property or pro- 
perties, the distinctions, as well as the orderly evolution and revolution, 
are mere results of the gradually increasing and decreasing energy of 
nature in a state of activity*. Updya , or ' the expedient', is the name of 
this energy ; — increase of it is increase of phenomenal properties ; — de- 
crease of it is decrease of phenomenal properties. All phenomena are 
homogeneous and alike UKreal ; gravity and extended figure, no less so 
than colour or sound. Extension in the abstract is not a phenomenon, 
nor belongs properly to the versatile world. The productive energy 
begins at a minimum of intensity, and increasing to a maximum, thence 
decreases again to a minimum. Hence dkash, the first product, has but 
one quality or property ; air, the second, has two ; fire, the third, 

* Causes and effects, quoad the versatile world, cannot be truly alleged to exist. 
There is merely customary conjunction, and certain limited effects of proximity 
in the precedent and subsequent, by virtue of the one true and universal cause, 
viz. Prajna, With the primitive Swobh&vikas cause is notunitised: for the rest, 
their tenets are very much the same with those above explained in the text, only 
their conclusions incline rather to scepticism than dogmatism. It may also per- 
haps be doubted whether with the latter school, phenomena are unreal as well as 
homogeneous. In the text, I would be understood to state the tenets of the Praj- 
nikas only. 
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has three ; water, the fourth, has four ; and earth, the fifth, has 
five*. 

These elements are evolved uniformly one from another in the above 
manner, aud are revolved uniformly in the inverse order. 

Sunyatd , or the total abstraction of phenomenal properties, is the 
result of the total suspension of nature's activity. It is the ubi, and 
the modus, of the universal material principle in its proper and enduring 
state of nirvriii , ot of rest. It is not nothingness, except with the 
sceptical few. The opposite of Sunyatd is Avidya . Now, if wc revert 
to the extract from the Long-yan-king, and remember that la penstfe |- 
I’ intelligence luminensef* and la lumitire precieusef refer alike to Prajna 
the material principle of all things, (which is personified as a goddess 
by the religionists,) we shall find nothing left to impede a distinct 
notion of the author's meaning, bcvoild some metaphorical ilOUfttliea 
analogous to that variety of descriptive epithets by which he has cha- 
racterised the one universal principle. Tourbillon de vent, and tour- 
billon d’eau, are the elements of air and of water, respectively ; and le 
principe de solidity is the element of earth* 

“ Tons les fctres etant con ten us dans la pure substance de Prajna une 
idee surgit inopinement et produisit la fausse I u micro — that is, tho 
universal material principle, or goddess Prajna, whilst existing in its, 
or her, true and proper state of abstraction and repose, w r as suddenly 
disposed to activity, or impressed with delusive mundane affection 
{Avidya). “ Qunnd la fausse liimiere fut nee. le vide et l’obscuritc 
s’impos&rent reciproquemont dcs limites.” The result of this errant 
disposition to activity, or this mundane affection, was that the universal 
void was limited by the coming into being of the first element, or dkdsh % 
which as the primary modification of Stinyhtd (space) has scarcely any 
sensible properties. Such is the meaning of lhe*passage " les formes 
qui en resulterent dtant inde ter mince?,” immediately succeeding the 
last quotation. Its sequel again, “ il y eut agitation et mouvemenl/* 
merely refers to mobility being the characteristic property of that ele- 
ment (air) which is about to be produced. “ De la naquit le tourbillon 
de vent, qui contient les mondes.” Thence (i. e. from dkdsh) pro- 
ceeded the element of the circumambient air. “ 1/ intelligence lumi- 

* There is always cumulation of properties, but the number assigned to each 
element is variously stated. 

f Prajna is literally the supreme wisdom, videlicet, of nature. Light and flame 
are types of this universal principle, in a stale of activity . Nothing but extreme 
confusion can result from translating these terras au pied de la lettre, and without 
reference to their technical signification. That alone supremely governs both 
the literal and metaphorical sense of words. 
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nouse ctoit. le principe de solidite, d’ou naquit la roue d’or qui soutient 
et protege la tcrrcs.” Prajna in the form of light (her pravrittika mani- 
festation) was tiie principle of solidity, whence proceeded the wheel of 
gold which sustains and protects the earth. Solidity, the diagnostic 
quality of the element of earth, stands for that element ; and the wheel 
of go! I is mount Mern, the distinctive attribute of which is protecting 
aiul sustaining power : this passage, therefore, simply announces the 
evolution of the element of earth, with its mythological appendage, 
mount Men!. But, according to all the authorities within my know- 
ledge, earth is the last evolved of the material elements. Nor did I 
ever meet with an instance, such as here occurs, of the direct inter- 
vention of the first cause (Prajna) m the midst of this evolution of the 
elements. “ Le contact mutuel du vent et du moled produit le feu et 
la lumicre, qui sout les prineipes des* change rue ns.” The mutual con- 
tact uf the element* of air ami of ettrlli produced fire and light, which 

are the principles of change. This is intelligible, allowance being 
made for palpable mistakes. I understand by it, merely the evolution 
out of the element of air of that of fire, of which light is held to be a 
modification. To the igneous element is ascribed the special pro- 
perty of heat, which is assumed hv our author as the principle of all 
changes and transformations. Metal for earth is an obvious misappre- 
hension of Rkmuhat's. Nor less so is the false allocation of this ele- 
ment (earth) in the general evolution of the five, and its introduction 
here. 

*' La lumicre precieuse engendre la liquidity qui bouillonne a la sur- 
face de la lumierc ignee, d’on provient le tourbillon d’euu qui embrasse 
les mondcs.” 

Prajna (in the form of fight) produces the liquidity which boiL on 
the surface of igneous light, whence proceeds the element of water 
embracing the world. 

This figurative nonsense, when reduced to plain prose, merely an- 
nounces tlie evolution of the element of water from that of lire. Our 
terrestrial globe rests upon the waters like a boat, according to the 
Buddhists ; and hence the allusion (embracing the world) of the text. 
What is deserving of notice is the direct interference, a second time, 
(and in respect to earth, a third time,) of the causa causans with the 
procession of the elements, one from another. All my authorities are 
silent in regard to any such repeated and direct agency; which amounts 
in fact, to creation properly so called — a tenet directly opposed to the 
fundamental doctrine of all the Swobbavikas. Certain Buddhists hold 
the opinion, that all material substances in the versatile world have no 
existence independent of human perception. But that the Chinese 
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author quoted by Mr. Rrmusat was one of these idealists, is by jio 
means certain. His more immediate object, hi the passage quoted, 
evidently was, to exhibit the profession of the five material elements, 
one from another. To that I at present confine myself, merely observ- 
ing* of the other notion, that what has been stated of the homogeue- 
ousne^s and unreality of all phenomena, is not tantamount to an ad- 
mission of it. The doctrine of Avid yet, the mundane affection of the 
universal principh , is not necessarily the i-ame with the doctrine which 
m tikes the sentient principle in man the measure of all things *. Both 
may seem, in effect, to converge towards what we very vaguely call 
idealism ; but there arc many separate pat ln> of inquiry by which that 
conclusion may be reached. 

Nt'pdl, Aug. 1834. 


II . — Note on two Coins of the same species a$ those found at Rchat, 

having Greek inscriptions, fty Major l). L. Stacy, ('Plate XXV.) 

[In a lei 1 1 - r to the Sec. As. *So»*. road at the Meeting of the 2nd July.) 

I have the honor to enclose a facsimile of a copper coin purchased 
bv me at Chittore Curb. 

II vita mv intention to reserve any notice of this coin, till I ascer- 
tained if my good fortune would send me others, move distinct, ami con- 
sequently mote satisfactory; but on reading* the description of the 
famous stone pillar at Allahabad, given in your number for March, 
1834, (No. 27,) 1 am induced to submit a few remarks with the copy 
of the coinf. 

The style of the Greek character would, a\pne, be sufficient to stamp 
this coin as provincial, were the cliungahs or symbols on the obverse, 
and monogram on the reverse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The 
suggestions of Lieutenant Burt, and Mr. Stirling, viz. that the charac- 
ters on the Allahabad Pillar No. 1, resembled the Greek, drew my at- 
tention to the plate, when it immediately occurred to me, vice versd, 
that these provincial Greek characters, on my coin, might have taken 
their style or fashion from the writing of the dynasty, or descendants 
of the dynasty, which owned this pillar. 

* Manas, the sixth element, is the sentient principle in man. The Chinese 
author mentions it not , unless the passage beginning la inline force,'* and im- 
mediately following that I have quoted, was designed to announce its evolution. 
That passage as it stands however, does not assert more than the homogeneous- 
ness of this sixth element with the other five. 

t The original coins were subsequently seut, ami are depicted as figs. 2 and 
3, of plate xxv. — JEn- 
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That the Greeks did send as a subsidiary force to the assistance of 
CriANDitAGUPTA, son of Nanda, Raj<i of the Prachi, 1 believe no one 
doubts ; and contrasting all circumstances on the subject within our 
knowledge, we may fairly presume, that the services of this subsidiary, 
were paid by a grant of land (Jaedad). 

In Congers “ Modern Traveller/* speaking of these times, after re- 
lating the death of the aged Nanda by poison (given by bis minister 
Sacatara), he proceeds, vol. vii . page 123. " The crime did not, how- 
ever, go unpunished ; Sacataua and all his sons, except one, were put 
to death ; and to secure himself against hostile claimants of the crown, 
Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half brothers, the 
children of Nanda by different mothers. Chan drag it ft a alone escap- 
ed, and fled to the court of Pakvatjgswara ‘ Lord of the Mountains* or 
King of Nepal ; to whom lie offered one half of his kingdom if he 
would assist him in taking the field against, his enemy. 

“ In conjunction with this powerful ally, aided by a body of Greek 
auxiliaries , Chanpragupta defeated Upadhanwa with great slaughter 
under the walls of his capital, the monarch himself being among the 
slain, and took possession of the throne of his father. ITis promise to 
Parvatkswaua was now disregarded. Tie retained a large body of 
Yavans or Greeks in his pay, and fortifying his capital, set lus enemies 
at defiance.” 

Concluding the Greek auxiliaries were paid by a grant of land, as 
by agreement the N epulis were to have been, and at the period Chan- 
dra gupta sought Greek assistance, he could have had no other means 
of paying them. Considering also, that the high estimation they were 
held in, caused them to be retained after the object, which brought 
them to Prvag, was ( accomplished, we may naturally conclude that 
the “ Ja&dad” granted to this subsidiary was very considerable. 

The value of the services of the Greeks had been shewn, 1st, in the 
aid lent in placing Chanpragupta on the throne of his ancestor; 2ndly, 
in enabling the newly made king to retain that half of liis territory, 
which he had pledged in case of success as a recompense to the Lord 
of the Hills* 

These were services already performed : and to people, who had 
proved themselves so useful in his recently acquired kingdom, Ciian- 
dragupta, must for every reason, have given a substantial proof of his 
consideration. The marriage of Chandraqupta to the daughter of Seleu- 
cus*, must have added strength to the position of the Greeks amongst 

* Todd in liis Rajast’han, vol. i. p. 67 1, makes Seleucus marry the daugh- 
ter of Chaxdragupta, instead of Chaxdragupta marrying a daughter of S*« 
mtucus. This is evidently an oversight, 
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the Praclii, and the appointment by Seletcus of the celebrated 
Megasthknks as resident at the court of hi s llajk son-in-law, went 
as far as human wisdom could do, in adding stability to their footing. 

It requires more experience in numismatic lore than i can boast* 
to explain the meaning of the different symbols or “ Chungahs” on 
this coin. The obverse has the word " Sotcr*' very distinct: what 
letters follow I cannot «av ; they certainly are not the same character* 
but what they aie, must perhaps remain a secret till further research 
gives us a more complete coin by which to determine. The j'hnr 01 
brunch is distinct, (can this be t bp olive branch ?) the other Chun- 
gnhs 1 cannot decipher. The monogram on the reverse the same as 
that on some coins in my possession, having an elephant on the ob- 
verse*. 

The Greek jaedad or territories we may suppose grew into consi- 
deration much the same as did the Honorable Company's after then 
first footing : and like the infant Company too, we inaj suppose, the 
Greeks established a currency of their own, though more perhaps with 
a view of handing down their achievement to posterity than as a neccs- 
sar) medium of bartei . ami I think the c oin (the subject of this com- 
munication) hears every mark of being of those times, of the Ghandra- 

gupla dynasty. 

Not'* on another Coin of (he saw e type procured by Lieut. A. Conollu, 

* at Kanonj , by the Secretary. 

At the moment of perusing Major Sr.trv's remarks on the 
indications of a Greek hiMuiption on the Be hat typr of coin, as it may 
continue to be designated until its origin he better determined, and 
with his two coins before me, (PI. xxv. fig.-. 2, 3.) corroborating his 
reading! ; I am most opportunely put in p^ession of another scion 
of the same stock speaking a totally different language ! 

Lieut. CorfOLLr has already had Ac good fortune to make known 
a valable Ivanouj coin with a legible inscription, in the language and 
character of the Allahabad column, (inscription No. 2.) His zealous 
exertions have again conducted him to a brilliant discovery at tb e 
same place, of the very nature we could have desired at this moment — 
a coin of the Behat type, bearing a clear and distinct inscription : and 
that inscription in the unknown character No. 1, of the Allahabad 
column! Two of Mr. Masson’s coins, it will be remembered, bore 
characters which were pronounced to be of this alphabet. They were 

♦ No. 27, Journal Asiatic Society, page 121, line xvii. Tlie Elephant ap- 
pears to have been one of the Symbols of the Chandkagupta dynasty. 

It should be remarked however that the apparently Greek letters when inverted 
resemble closely the Delhi character : it will be wrong therefore to assume posi- 
tively that they are Greek. 

2 k 
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of AgatHoclps and of Pantaleon, of rude fabrication, and connect- 
ed through the devise of a lion with another singular coin having the 

symbol. These are now again brought into a double alliance with 
the coins of Behat and Kanouj, by the character in which the inscrip- 
tion is cut. 

On the present silver coin there are five distinct letters, all of which will 
be found in the analysis of the alphabet, page 112 of the present 
volume. T cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these mysterious sym- 
bols in any more familiar character, but it is not too much to hope 
that ere long another prize from Kanouj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in two languages one of which will be known and will 
serve as a key to the whole : meantime I proceed to describe the 
peculiarities of the present coin. 

Obverse. A hor^e standing unattended and naked. In front appears 
a line of double curvature, which from analogy may be a faint trace of 
the lotus stalk held by the female iu the Belmt coin (fig. 1. PL xviii.) 
Reverse. On the left, the tree symbol with its chequered frame : 

on the right, a new form composed of two circles touching, tra- 
versed by a common diameter, which continues above and supports an 
inverted crescent. Below comes the inscription before mentioned in 
large and clear letters : in the centre of the field is a crescent, or new 
moon. Above the recumbent moon is a small animal standing upon 
her horns, which resembles very closely that depicted on the reverse 
of the coin from Rehat , fig. 1, plate xviii. The connection of this 
animal with the moon seems to imply some astronomical allegory : 
were it clearly a horse, we might imagine it to signify the new moon 
in the month of Aswini or in the lunar mansion of that name, the first 
of the 27 Nakshatras of the lunar zodiac, corresponding as is supposed 
with the star 7 or 0 Arielis ; in which case it might be thought to point 
to some event that happened at a* particular epoch. Should the animal 
be of the deer genus, it may be taken for Sasin, the antelope or roe 
(sometimes translated a hare) always attendant on Chandra, and 
supposed to have been allotted to him from a fancied resemblance of the 
markB on the moon’s face to the spotted skin of this animal*. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones alludes to this attribute of the moon in his hymntoSuitYA : 

“ Thou nectar beaming Moon, 

Regent of dewy night — 

From yon bright roe that in thy bosom sleeps 
Fawn spotted, Sasin hight — ” 

The compound image may further be emblematical of princely 
dignity ; similar in import to the various armorial bearings among 
European nations; thus, in the ancient copper plate grant of land dug 

* See Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, p. 21)3. 
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up at Tripura in 1803, and dccyplicrcd by Mr. Colebrooke, (As. Res. 
x. 403,) we find the expression : — 

” From him sprung the happy chief of ministers, who exhibits the joys of 
unsullied glory: a spotless moon, among mortals, at sight of whom the hare 
Wotted luminary appears swolu with envy uud distempered with alternate in- 
crease and wane.” 

1 will here dose this unsatisfactory tissue of conjectures, regretting* 
that the time is not yet ripe for doing justice to Lieut. Conolly’s se- 
cond boon towards the solution of a faintly dawning point in the per- 
vading obscurity of Indian history. 

P. 

After engraving the figures of the three coins just described, Dr, Swjnfy 
arrived in Calcutta with his rich cabinet of ancient coin.-, in it I dis- 
covered several connected with the same groupe, which he was- kind 
enough to place in my baud'-. 1 had however reserved only room for one 
or two, (figures 4 aud d ,) and have been obliged to content myself with 
the legends of the others (It, c> d and c,) to show the resemblance of 
the character to the Kanouj Nagari alphabet. 1 cannot describe these 
coins better than in IJr. Swiney's own words. 

“ Several of them are rare, particularly the two larger with the 
antelope goat on one side and the warrior on the other ; smaller 
ones of this description arc not uncommon in the neighbourhood of 
Seharanpur. J mean in the smaller towns, and certainly not all brought 
from the newly discovered deposit at Behat. The first of the kind that 
1 met with was stated to be brought from Hardwire and there was 
so marked a character of the hill goat upon it, that it was natural to 
connect it with some long forgotten dynasty in the SewaJic range. 
There is an account to be met with somewhere, o£ a certain Ihija of 
Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, whose rflomain was invaded by a cer- 
tain Uajca'l of indniprestha. It. seems that in this case the aggressor was 
defeated, and Sakwanta obtained and kept possession of the regal 
abode for fourteen years. 

But perhaps mythology is a belter key to the true interpretation of 
old coins. Here we have a series of coins more or less connected one 
with another by some common symbol of a Jain type : on one coin the 
horse, on another the antelope or goat, on another the hieroglyphic 
called Swastika, on another the sankh , or sacred shell ; the character of 
the reverse or obverse bearing some common jantra, sufficient to indi- 
cate the series. 

Then we possess Colonel Ton’s testimony to the existence of such 
a series; for he says, he has iuhis possession a full series of Jain coins. 

1 do confess however, that my belief in these coins being Jain wa& 

2 K 2 
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shaken by the discovery of the two larger coins (figs. 4 and 5) : on 
the obverse* of these we have the warrior figure of Siva or his son 
Scanda Kumara, with the huge Si\iau spear alluded to in Moor's 
Hindu Panlheon. On comparing this figure with the obverse of Nos. 37 
and 38 of Wilson’s plates, it will be difficult to admit one and not the 
other among Jain coins. If rejected as a Jain coin, it may be worth 
while to read Wilfokd's story of Siva's rusticating himself on the 
banks of the Bagmati : hence called, as write* the same authority, in 
some vol. of the Asiatic Researches, Mrigasrmyo : the tradition is 
that once upon a time Siva .appeared in the shape of an antelope, whence 
he took the name of ffuri/tiswara, or in other words f/arinisd, or lord 
of the antelope. 

Perhaps as we progress to perfection in the newly discovered San- 
scrit letters, the inscription upon at lea^t thi\c of the coins now sent 
will throw some light upon the subject.” 

Figures 12,13,14 and 15, of plate xxvi. are four coins dug up in 
the JDoab near Allahabad, and presented to the Society, by Mr. Spiers 
on the 3rd September. They appear to belong to the same class as the 
preceding, having a rudely executed bull on one side, and the jhdr or 
branch on the other, with some ill -defined letters in strong relief and 
a straight chequered border below. The jhdr, in the present day it 
should be remembered, is the symbol distinctive of the Jaipur and 
Chitore coins. The trisit/, of those ofr Srinagar and Sugar. In due 
course of time we may be able by means of these marks to trace each 
species to its original locality. 

Fig. 9. is a small copper coin among Dr. Gerard's series, bear- 
ing a bull on one side afid the well defined Kanouj Nagari letters 
raja m on the reverse. There are two or three others of the same 
kind, in his collection. J. P. 


III . — Continuation of Observations on the Coins and Relics , discovered by 

General Ventura, in the Tope of Mdnikydla . By J. Prinsep, Bee. &>c. 

It is with some diffidence that 1 now proceed to offer a few remarks 
in illustration of the Mdnikydla treasures, knowing the great disadvan- 
tages under which any attempt to investigate even what may be thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquity of the monument must labour, when 
unassisted by previous knowledge of the history, mythology, or current 
languages of the period and of the locality to which it belongs. My 
object, however, is to pi gee all the circumstances which the collateral 
discoveries of Messrs, Masson, Martin, Burnbs, Gerard, and 
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Keramat Alt, have brought to light, before the antiquaries of Europe, 
and then to await their decision on the facts : it being my own duty to 
act as a faithful witness before this superior tribunal, nothing exaggerat- 
ing, and nothing extenuating, in the delineation of figures and inscrip- 
tions, such as they appear in the originals now in my possession. 

The subject which 1 propose to elucidate on the present occasion i*, 
that of the coins connected with the tope of Mdnikydla ; as they natu- 
rally stand forward most prominent in offering materials for fixing the 
date of the building. 

We learn from the “ chit dcs travaux," that forty-four copper medals 
were found buried along with the principal cylinder, and several others 
in different parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silver coins en- 
closed in the cylinders themselves. Oil attempting a classification as 
far as their mutilated condition would allow, these were all (with the 
exception of two) found to be referable to the five species depicted at 


the foot of plate xxii ; being in the following proportion : 

Of figure 31, (siirwn hereafter to belong to the Kauurkos gioupc), — large,.. ‘JO 

Of the same type, but smaller, (fig. !), pL xxv.), 17 

Of the elephant type, (fig. 28, pi. xxii.l 15 

Of the, figure sitting with one foot up, (tig. 20, of do.) 12 

Of the figmv sitting cross-legged, (fig. 32, of do.) 4 

Of the bull and raja, or Kadphises coin, (tig. 4, of pi. x*\i.) 2 

with ten other* which were too much defaced to admit of classification. 


Although among these coins very few hove legible inscriptions, 
the collections of Dr. Gerard and of Saved Keramat Alt, in con- 
junction with the specimens depicted by Mr. Masson, have furnished 
materials for deciphering them, in considerable abundance ; indeed, 
of the several groups specified above, 1 have before me upwards of 
three hundred coins, of which thirty-two exhibit more ot less of the 
hull and raja inscription : twenty that of the eh pliant coin : as many 
more that of the Kanerkos legend ; and half a dozen that of the seated 
figures. 

But, before entering upon the description of these coins, of which it 
must be remarked that we do not know the date d priori , although from 
their possessing Greek inscriptions, wc necessarily refer them to an age 
not very distant from the Buctrian dynasty, it will be more satisfactory 
to bestow a little further attention upon the silver coins found in the first 
gold box (see page 317,) which I have already stated generally to be- 
long to the known dynasty of the Sassanidie, without however ventur- 
ing to contract their date within narrower limits than the duration of that 
monarchy, namely, from the third to the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era. 
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Sassnnian Coins of Mdnikyala. 

The characters on the obverse of the Sassanian coin (lift. 8, pi. xxi.) 
are not sufficiently distinct to enable us to decypher the name, even by 
placing it in juxtaposition with others of the same kind, which Sir 
R. Kku Pout:: k states to have been read by himself “ on the principle* 
laid down bv the B iron Djk Saw.” 

There is one peculiarity however, which (supposing his reading to he 
correct) will serve our purpose equally well in identifying it. I allude 
to the verv curious ornament of two wings embracing a crescent and 
star on the cap of the monarch. The same ornament is visible in a 
coin depicted hv the author just mentioned in tig. H, plate lviii. ol his 
travels in Georgia and Pen-, hi, and the following is the account given 
of it in page l.'lO, vol ii. of the same work. 

** This piece of money i" more frequently met with limn any other 
of the Sassauiau dynasty. It is larger than most of the ancient cur- 
rency, and on the whole very slightly executed. The diadem of the 
king has the singularity of being more in the shape of a helmet than 
a crown •, it is winged, but surmounted by a crescent aud star, instead 
of the customary globular form. The bust is encircled by a triple range 
of pearls, marked in equidistant division.- by a star and crescent. The 
letters which compose the legend arc very complicated, running into 
each other like rapid writing. On the face of the medal they produce 
shapuri mezdezn , &e. and on the reverse, shapuri , with other letters too 
defaced to decypher. This Su uu:u must be the second of that name, 
(the seventh in descent from the lirst, who was the conqueror of Vale- 
rian ;) and he also was a great man, being surnamed Zulaktaf , and 
renowned for his victories over the Roman emperors Julian, Constan- 

TI V S , &C.” * 

it must he remarked however, that the head-dress of the coin differs 
from that of the sculpture of this monarch at Takht-i- Rustam, where 
his name and titles are inscribed in legible Pehlovi*. 

Sapor IT. came to the throne on the hour of his birth, in A. D. 3 10 , 
and reigned nearly seventy years, which is itself a strong reason in 
favor of his coins being more numerous than those of other Sassanian 
princes, and so far corroborates the appropriation of the winged head- 
dress to him. He was more than once engaged in repelling the Tartar 
and Arab invaders of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Arabs that he obtained the surname of Zulaktaf, which JIerbelot 

* I was not aware until seeing it in Krr Pouter that this character had been 
satisfactorily deciphered ; unfortunately, the As. Soc. Library does not contain a 
copy of De Sacy*s Memo ire sur iett divers anliq . de la Perse, which furnished 
Kisr Pouter with the key to its alphabet. 
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explains to signify ,c aux epaules.” Other Persian historians however, 
according to 11 kudu lot, make the title of this monarch Zulakmf 
“ aux ailes,” or with the wings, interpreting it as an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he on some occasion spared 
from massacre : taking it in its literal sense it may have applied to his 
usual head-dress, or metaphorically the title may have perhaps been 
typiiied by the device of wings upon his cap in the coins and eiligies of 
the monarch. Assuming it to he satisfactorily proved anv at rate 
that the silver com in question belongs to this sovereign, we have at 
once a limit to tne antiquity of the tope of Alauikvala, in the reign of 
Sapor 11. , that is, between the years of the Christian era 1110 — 380 : 
for it is natural to suppose that the coins deposited were of the species 
current at the time, as it has always been customary in the nations of 

the west so to deposit the currert coins of the place on laving the 

foundations of temples, bridges, and other public works. Thus then 
wo contract the date of the erection within the narrow space of these 
seventy years, which may be esteemed a sufficient approximation, in 
the absence of more positive information on the subject. 

llefore quittiifg the subject of the Sassaniau coin, 1 must notice the 
other two coins already stated to assimilate wit Vi the Sassaniau tv pc, 
namely, figs. 10 and 11, of plate xxi. The headdress m these is also 
remarkable for the wings ; although the absence of bushy hair and 
beard, attended, with a difference of feature, forbid their being ascribed 
to Ihc same prince, or at least to the same year of his reign. The chief 
peculiarity of these coins i- their Devau&gari legend, which however 
illegible it may he in parts, contains the initial titles of respect, Sri, 
repeated twice and in the same relative position — before the title 
and before the name itself, — as is customary with Indian monarchy ; 
for instance, Sri Maharajadhi Raja Sri Chandfa Gupta, &c\ The 
name itself may probably he foreign. 

The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire-altar with ils atten- 
dant priests, bears a rudely executed front face with a head-dress of a 
peculiar form. Fortunately among the coins procured at Kabul by 
Say tin Kkramat Alt, there is one which serves in a great measure 
to clear up the mystery of this ornament. I have depicted it as 
figure fi, of plate xxv. On one side of it wc see the front face, 
and winged crown of Zitluknuf, Shapur II., with the precise or- 
naments on the margin of the obverse described by Kkr Por. 
TKii, and no Sanscrit epigraph c ; while on the reverse we have the 
mysterious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible Dcvnnagari 
inscription Sri Vdsu drva, which is the patronymic appellation of 
Krishna the Indian Apollo. 
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At the epoch now established as the date of the tope, the ancient 
rebgion of Persia, the worship of the sun, or Mithras, had not only 
been restored to its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a powerful influence on all 
other religions prevailing at the same time : even the Christian religion 
was tinctured with many of the mysteries of the Mithriao worship*, 
and an attempt had been made by Scri m bn. Terebinth us | , and 
lastly by Manes, in the latter part of the third century, and in the 
very court of the Persian monarch, to incorporate the doctrines of 
Christ with the mysteries of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, 
known to the Alexandrine Church as the Manichean heresy. 

It is not surprising therefore that on the Indian side of the Persian 
monarch’s dominions, in a part probably under bis influence if not 
directly under bis sway, we should find the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced bv Krishna among the Hindus, or Bunn ha among 
the Bauddliists ; both of them personating the sun in their respective 
mythologies. 

Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were prevalent at the time, 
the adoption of the sun as the ostensible representatiorf^of divine power, 
either in accordance with the commands of the ruling prince, or from a 
natural tendency towards an union of the Brahman ical and Magian 
faith, could not present many difficulties. “ We must not be surprised/’ 
says Sir William Jones, “ at finding that the characters of all the pagan, 
deities, male and female, melt into each other, and at last into one or 
two ; for it seems a, well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Rome and modern Varaues (Benares), mean 
only the powers of nature, and principally those of the sun , expressed 
in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful names! '* 

* ** La f£te nominee ‘ Celle de la naissanee flu soleil invincible* (natalis solis 
invicti) tom bait au VTUe des calendes de Janvier, ou au 25 D^cembre. Environ 
a la ni^mc epoque, quelques jours apres le solstice d’hiver, se e^brait la grande 
ff'te des Verses appcldc Mirrharjan ( Afihira , soleil ; yah an fete) mot qui exprime 
une id<5e analogue. L’une et l'autre de ties deux solenniles avaient egalement 
rapport k Mithras. Les chefs de Piglise d’occident fixerent au m£me jour la 
celebration de la naissanee du Christ, dont lVpoque <?tait demeur£e inconnue 
jusques tt.*’ Religions de V ant (quite, traduit de Vallemanddu D. F. Creuzer, 
par J. D. Giuusiaijt. 

f The assumed name of Tkmebintrus, (Buddas,) has given rise to conjectures 
of his connection with the Hindu sacred personages of the same name, and the anci- 
ent fathers actually ascribed many of the traditions of the Buddhists to this heretic. 
Hyde, however, shews the origin of their mistake. Buddas in Chaldaic has the same 
signification as Terebinth us in Greek, and this was the cause of his changing 
his name. See W ilford’s speculations on the subject, As. Res. ix. 215. 

t As. lies. vol. i. page 267. 
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The kind of radiated coma which surrounds the head-dross of Vasu 
dis'va in our coin (fig*. fi f pi. XXV.) mav he readily imagined to represent 
the glory or brilliant effulgence of the sun ; it resembles somewhat the 
glory round the head of Surya, in Moor’s Pantheon, plate LXXXYfL 
The same ornament appears on the reverse of the two coins from Manik- 
yala (figs. 10 and 1 !, pi. XXI.) but the name Vast; de'va is wanting in 
tlie-o, and the Sanscrit legend is confined to the obverse, where it 
evidently marks the name of the young king with the winged helmet. 

If tlu* winged Ik address he considered then the exclusive mark of 
Suatur II. we may suppose him to have possessed provinces in India, 
wherein he struck money, with his name and titles in the Nagari charac- 
ter; and where, to avoid offending the prejudices of the people, he omitted 
the altar of Mit lira, and adopted the Hindu divinity which coincided 
nearest with the object of his own wor-hip. 

While we have this evidence of Indo Stv-sanian rule in some quarter 
of the Punjab, another of our coins, though hut one, would seem to 
point out a similar connection with the llactviau provinces. Among 
the coins of the Knitphisis group sent down by Kkram \t Alt, are two 
gold ones of very infuior fabrication, thin like the fSas-anian coins, and 
ditfeiingin many re -poets from the class of coins to which they are 

otherwi«e allied. One of these is depicted as %. 10, of plate XXVI. 

The other is similar, except that the headdress of the prince is sur- 
mounted by a pair of wings and globe , as separately shewn in fig. It. 

J thought at first that the coin might be spurious being of gold and so 
vastly inferior m execution to its fellows, hut it will he seen hereafter 
that its anthem icily is well established : it i* sufficient in thU place to 
point out the above curious fact ; and l therefore now proceed to 
review the oilier coins of the hi in iky ala* tumulus with the hope rather 
of applying the epoch already found from the Sufcsanian coin, to the 
history of these, than to draw from flic latter any additional light re- 
garding the age of the monument. 

Obverse of the. coins of Konerkos, 

Beginning then with the two gold coins preserved in the cylinders 
of the same metal, the first remark which occurs on their inspection 
is, that Greek characters were still in use in the provinces of Kabul and 
the Panjab in the fourth century : corrupted to be sure, but still retaining 
more of their original form than those of the latter Arsacidae, or of the 
first Sassanidai of Persia, a century anterior to them in date. 

* The Sanscrit legends on the two Manikydla coins, have resisted the attempts 
of all the pandits to whom I could refer ; even with the aid of a conjecture that 
they might refer to Siiafur. II. of Persia, or, though less likely, to Krishna. 

'J. L 
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The next observation which offers is, that none of the words of the 
inscription arc Greek ; neither the titles of the Indoscythic sovereigns 
of Buctria, baciaetc BACIAEHN, nor even Greek terminations to 
the words, being any longer apparent (with exception of two Kadphises 
coins upon which the Greek legend was barely perceptible). It was 
not until I had carefully analyzed all that was legible of the fresh 
supply of coins of the same nature, that I w r as able to distinguish the 
direct consanguinity of the whole of these barbaric descendants with 
their comparatively pure progenitors above mentioned. 

Nearly the whole of the Bactrian scries of coins is now known to us. 

Those of pure Grecian fabrication, such as the beautiful silver medal 
of Eutiiydemus brought down by Lieut. Burnes, of which Dr. Gerard 
has recently favored me with a duplicate, simply bear the head of the 
sovereign on the obverse, and his name, along with a figure of Jupi- 
ter, Hercules, or some other god, on the reverse, after the fashion of 
their Syrian prototypes*. 

The coins of Menander, Apollodotus, and Eucratides, as well as 
those of Axtilakides, HermjEUS, Unadpheiikos, and other princes made 
known through Mr. Masson's successful researches, have invariably an 
inscription in Pehlevi or some unknown character on the reverse, while 
the name and titles of the sovereign, instead of running straight across 
the field as in the Macedonian coins, encircle the device on the obverse, 
in the manner of the Roman coins of the same period, which were then 
no doubt current extensively in the cast. * 

The Pchlcvi inscription continues on the coins of Kadphises, which 
we may conclude from their comparative rarity in the Man iky ala col- 
lection to have belonged to a different province from those of Kanerkos , 
or to have been antecedent to them by a period sufficient to render them 
scarce in the district! 

The fortunate discovery by Dr. Martin Honigbergkr of one of the 
coins of this prince in a tope near Kabul, corroborates the idea of a 
separate seat of government ; and the device of the bull (and Siva ?) 
points to a different creed from that of the Kanerkos series, which bear 
an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun ; and thus appear 
more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period however, of the erection of the Manikyala monument, 
a considerable chauge had taken place in the designation of the princes 
of both countries : at least we find a similar alteration in the inscrip- 
tion of the coins of both ; the devices in other respects remaining unal- 
tered or only deteriorated in execution. 

* See Journal As. Soc. vol. ii. plate xi. 
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The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Greek title 
baciaetc BACiAEflN» and the substitution of pao nano pao, or simply 
PAO. That such was the case may be proved from numerous coins 
in Mr. Masson’s plates ; I have however endeavoured to make the 
transition still plainer by placing together in Plate XXV, drawings of 
the coins which I imagine to be thus allied. Figures 7 and 8, are 
from very perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copper, 
the first sent me bv Kkramat Ali, the second by Dr. Gerard : while 
figures 30 and 11, are from other equally well preserved coins m my 
own enriched cabinet. The devices will at once be pronounced to be 
identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has 
been before said : of the others, I have collected, to the right hand of 
figure 10, the various readings extant, and, beginning on the right 
hand, we find as before stated paoka .... nhpki, which I suppose to 
be equivalent to pcuri\tus Kav-npuov *; the break between ka and nhpki 
seeming to have been merely caused by the want of space below the de- 
vice, while the dots between the A and the N may he intended to denote 
their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphises group in Plate XXVI. we find 
precisely the same change of designation, at the foot of the plate on 
the right-hand side, where for the sake of saving space, the terminating 
words only of the Greek inscription are engraved. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, 
both the large and the small, is correctly given bv Mr. Masson, as baci 
A€VC BAClA€<uN CwTHPMErAC I - The name KAA<frlCHC is itself not very 
distinct in any of the ten coins whence niv inscriptions arc copied, hut 
coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, it mi^y he fully relied on. The 
intervening letters are more uncertain : the varicyis readings are oox f 
OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO, Thu tvfo omicrons cannot well he intended 

* We have no authority for writing it navripKos, since it always occurs with the 
genitive termination ov, although united to j 8acri\evv in the nominative. 

+■ Mr. Masson’s Memoir is so full on the subject of the Kadphises coins that 
I have not thought necessary to add any thing thereto. I may here however 
point out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s bull and raja coin, which Scklagbl 
could make nothing of (As. Res. xvii. 579), has been successfully developed by 
the more perfect specimens now obtained. What the Professor decyphercd as 
IHPNI€IC and€AOBirPIC are evidently (supplying the two first letters ot saviou?') 
irwTHPMErAC KAA4*ICHC. Schlicgkl considered the name to be of a Tartur 
Khan, or Indo-Scytluan prince. Colonel Too however leaned to a Parthian 
origin, whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to Parthian kings ; this view seems 
the most probable from several considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costume, 
and the Pehlevi inscriptions. 

2 L 2 
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as stops to denote the termination of the inscription, to which purpose 
they would be applied in the Zend, or Pehlevi ; nor can the interven- 
ing word be an epithet, coupled with M e 7 as > for the same word occur.? 
on the gold medal found by Dr. Martin*, with thcsimpler form bacia€YG 
OOHMO KAAftiGHC- The only probable conjecture is this, that Ookmo 
or ohemo may be a part or an adjunct of the name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins 
of the bull type, we find legends 1 1, 1*2, 13, J4,und 15, expressing mora 
or less legibly the same term paonano observed on the Kuiierkou 
group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford M>me entire, 
and some in part, the legend pao nano PAO in place of the title, and 
some few, as that depicted in the figure 31, of PI.de XXV, have >ho 
word K6NPANO, which until contradicted by more satisfactory testimony 
we may assume to be the prince’s name on Ibis coin. In some coins 
this name seems written K€NOPAno- 

The two copper coins having seated figures, 2D and 32, of the M'i- 
nikyfda Plate, XXII ; also 32 of Plate XXV., and 3 of Plate XX VL ; 
have, though in fewer examples, furnished micipuvocal fragments of the 

same legend or title, pao nano 

The coin with the running figuie, on the contrary, has only (in the 
three legible samples of our collection) yielded portions of pao Ka .... 
NHPKI, and is therefore in all respect* similar to the secondary form of 
the Kanerkou medals. The above includes all of the Imlo-Seythic type 
vet known : Mr. Masson restricts them to four distinct sets (page 
174), and in fact so judicious hud been bis survey of the group, that we 
have not been able to add one new type to his list. 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyala cabinet, having, 
from the above cursory survey of the more numerous copper coins, be- 
come possessed as it were of a kc^ to their solution. 

It was some little time before 1 discovered that the inscriptions on 
the larger gold coin of the first Manikyala deposit, (Plate XXL fig. *2,) 
and the little gold coin of the lower cylinder (Plate XXII. fig. 24,) bore 
precisely the same legend on the obverse. The first half of the writ- 
ing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after perceiving 
the analogy of the latter half, with the second part of the larger coin, 
that I was led by careful examination, to trace and recognize the rudi- 
meuts of each letter of the first part of the obliterated coin. I have 
in the present Plate, XXV., placed the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 25 
and 26,) to shew their identity, and the whole line thus restored be- 
comes very evidently 

* See the drawing of this coin by Masson, in Plate XI II. 
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PAO NANO PAO . . OOHPKI KOPANO. 

There is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omission, about the 
central portion of this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut 
otl', or entangled with the ornamental head-dress of the prince ; but wc 
are fortunately able to clear up this uncertainty from a coin depicted 
as No. 2 of Professor Wilson’s plates, in the seventeenth volume of 
the Researches, and stated by ray predecessor to have been discovered 
in a held near Coniilla in Tipera. The inscription on this coin, of which 
the lac simile in type metal, cut for the Researches, is fortunately iu my 
possession, is now rendered legible by our acquired knowledge of its 
associates; I here place the corrected reading under the fac simile: 

N PNCp P© K ©, .•..*phlK0t>P'NO 

PAO NANO PA OKA NHPKlKOPANO 

and it at once enables us to supply the omission in the centre of the 
Manikyalu gold coins by the name already so familiar to our ears, as 
Kanerki or Kano chon. 

Are these various coins then all the production of one sovereign, or 
was the superscription of that prince maintained by his successors, and 
gradually lost by the corruption of the Greek characters, in which it 
was endeavoured to he conveyed ? To these questions a satisfactory 
answer cannot he given in the present state of our knowledge : but we 
cannot avoid remarking that the. . K6NOPANO of the elephant coin may, 

by a very trifling alteration, be read as Ki KOPANO, which will 

bring it to coincide with the other coins of this extensive family. 

The degeneration of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the vari- 
ous forms of the p, the a, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved^ 
but a more wholesale abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, be 
pointed out in the third gold coin of Mr. Wilson’s plates, being one 
of what we have called the bull and raja, orKadphiics, coins. The legend 
on this is very prominent, and contains, under a trifling disguise, the 
very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter P is wanting, and the 
three final letters of the last word 

Facsimile , H O M © p CJ QA OOrOKOf 

Corrected reading, (p) aOnAnOpaO O O h o k O p ( avo ) 

The collection received from Kekamat Am has put me in posses- 
sion of two gold coins of this curious species ; (which was indeed held 
to be of doubtful origin, from Colonel Mackenzie having apparently 
multiplied fac similes of his in silver ;) they are thin, and of exceedingly 
clumsy manufacture, but the legends in both are plain, though much 
more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of Plate XXVl 
represents one of these coins, and fig. 11, the principal characteristics 
of the other, namely, the inscription, the king’s head, (already alluded 
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to as wearing the winged cap of the Sassanian monarchs,) the fire-altar, 
and the symbol, all more or less varied. The inscription now possesses 
but three characters, p, n, and O, the latter having swallowed up all 
tha angular a’s and P’s ; and the N assuming all the functions of m 
and K. Bearing this in mind, the lower line may be read without any 
fanciful straining, O PAONANO P . O KOPA.. . 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning 
on the left hand, at the bottom, what appears to be 
POOHOPOOBO uuvo voporlo 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of 

PAONANOPAO OOHO KOPANO 

The letter of the whole scries of these curious relics of a dynasty 
entirely unknown from other sources having been so far developed, as 
regards the obverse of the medals, it remains, before we proceed to 
consider the variable motto on the reverse, to oifer a few observations 
on the meaning these enigmatical words rao nano rao and korano may 
be intended to convey. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek O we 
learn from M. Eugene Burnouf’s very learned commentary on the 
Ya^na, in the introductory essay on the Zend alphabet, that the latter 
contains a short o unknown to the Sanscrit alphabet and used as the 
equivalent of the short Nagari inherent ft, while on the other hand it has 
precisely the value of the Greek omicnJn*. To express therefore any 
native word, so terminating, in the Greek character, the omicrou would 
necessarily be employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or 
rather Pehlcvi characters on the obverse of tin: Bactrian coins, that this 
dialect must have been the prevailing language of the country. Moreover 
from the learned, aythority above quoted we learn, that the termina- 
tion in do is of very frequent use iu the Zend, the final o being the regular 
permutation of s , the sign of the Sanscrit nominative in words common 
to the two languages : thus in ahura-masddo (ormuzd), the latter word 
is precisely the Sanscrit mahd-dds * qui magna dat/ an attribute of the 

* It is unnecessary to state that in the Zend as iu the European alphabets, the 
vowels are all expressed by distinguishing symbols. M. Burnouf in speaking of 
a change of vowel orthography between the Sanscrit and Zend says ; u Ce change- 

ttient devra peu Conner sans doute, si Pon pense que dans l’lnde m4me l*a bref 
Ddvaniigavi vaut o suivant la prononciation Bengdlie, et e bref comme nous l’avons 
d<6jk remarqutS plus haut. Dans ce cas 1**5 Zend n’est pas en r£alit£ I’d Devan£gari 
e’est plutdt Vomicron grec, eu tant qu’il repond a l’a Sanscrit et & Pe Latin dans 
les mots que ces trois langues possddent en comuiun.” — Commentaire surle Yapna 
par Eugene Burnouf, vol . L p. 59. 
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deity : again " la lane porte en Zend le nom de mdo : et mdhya , lunaire, 
avec le suffixe des adjectifs ya cst derive de mdh, qui est cxacteinent 1*3 
Sanscrit mas, (June).” 

The reiteration of the term rao in the expression rao nano rao, con- 
trasted with its single employment in other instances, bears so strong 
an affinity to the duplication BuaiXcvs QaaiXeav* in Greek ; malkan-malka, 
in Pehlevi ; rdjddhirdja, in Sanscrit, &c. that it is hardly possible to 
resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for the words in ques- 
tion, more especially when it is known that the term rao is to this day 
a common affix to the names of native Marhatta and Rajput princes ; 
such as Muliiaii Rao, Govind Rao, Tkimbak Rao, &e. The Persian 
title ray, conferred by the Delhi emperors on Hindu princes as an in- 
ferior grade to raja, haJ doubtless a similar meaning, and like rex, re, 
roi, may be all traced to the original Sanscrit root the quality of 
rule or passion (both equal privileges of royalty !) 

The title Bala-raya , or llala-ruo, is stated by W iutord to have been 
equivalent in the spoken language of Gujerat, to Bahi-rdja, * the great 
king.* The Bala-rdija dynasty of that country was composed of petty 
kings, and the title was contra-distinguished from Rdjcndra the supe- 
rior or imperial sovereign*. Mr. Wilson in his notes on the ancient 
inscriptions on Mount Abu]' enumerates the following titles as denoting 
progressively decreasing grades of rank ; — maharaja dh irdja , raja, rdna , 
rdwel , rdsi, and rao . The appellation rated, according to Col. Tod]:, 
was the ancient title of the princes of Me war. It was only changed to 
rdna in the twelfth century. Raoul or rawel is still the designation 
of the princes of Dungurpur and Jesalmdr. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the 
princes of the Panjab and Baetria, at the time in question, for it is 
known that the country was divided into petty sovereignties, and it is 
probable that many were tributary to file Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word 
nana can only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner : as a 
name it is frequently met with among the Parsis of the west of India, 
and equally among the Marhattas of GuzerAt and the Dakhan ; Nana 
Govind Rao, Nana Cowasjee, Nana Farnavjz, the Puna minister, 
and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the expression) can hardly 
be doubted, though its precise import be not known : the word Nana 

* Asiatic Researches, vnl. ix. p. 179. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi. p. 314. 

% Tod’s Rtijasth&n, vol. i. p. 213. 
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is inserted in Wilson’s Sanscrit dictionary as bearing the significa- 
tidu, 1 without, except ; 2 many, various ; 8 double, or two-fold, as 
ndndrasa , many -flavoured ; nanardgd , many-coloured : — in the same way 
we might read, knowing the * close connection of the Zend .with the 
Sanscrit, rdo ndnardo ‘ royal doubly royal which has so far r a 'strict 
fcpalogy with rdjadhi raja-r-rex- super - rex . I am unable to offer any 

tnore probable conjecture on the meaning of this word. 

* The final designation korano , bears at fifst sight a strong resemblance . 
to the 'Greek KwpanSi prin^eps, dominus : but as the introduction of a 
\yord, seldom or: never used ia this- sense upon coins, would impl/hn in- 
creasing knowledge of a foreign tongue at the very time when in other 
palpable instances it falling into disuse and oblivion, such an expla- 
nation oan not he allowed for a moment. The next analogy which strikes 
flie imagination is to the rpodera title $dhib-i-qirdn, borne by three of 
the Delhi monarch?, Timur* Shah Jehan and Mohammed Shai*. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as “ lord of 
the fortunate conjunction of the planets “ the august liero ‘ the 
sovereign who has reigned through a certain term or lustrum,” - (l(), 
20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years,) “ lord of the horns or rays.” In the latter 
Sense i t hears au analogy to z^Ukarndin } the common title of ALKXANDEH 
the Great, literally " aux comes f with the horns, in allusion to thehorns 
of Ammon depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Here again 
is a connection not to be passed over unobserved with the application 
6f zd-l-akndf ,€ aux idles,” to the parallel instance of tlie winged head- 
dress of Sapor in. the Sassanian coin before described. 


Kirana is Sanscrit as well as Persian : no doubt therefore some 
derivative form of the same root will bo found in the Zend : it signifies 
ai ray. of light, a mn or moon beam : karana also signifies an interval 
of time. It is probable therefore that the epithet korano may have 
some reference to the designation of the Moghul emperors, who, it 
hmy. be' remarked, brought it into Hindustan, though many centuries 
afterwards, from the country which was the scene of Kanerki’s rule. 

Of the word preceding korano , the variations in reading on different 
coins are so great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, &c. that I cannot venture an 


opinion, on the subject further than, as it appears. also in the.purc.Gtee^ 
inscription of Kadphises’ coin, it must probably form 
mime; On the two Manikydl^.gold coins however, the reading is jrffol 
tinctly. OOMPKI (or OOHPKI,, for the H and M are nearly alikeJ' ^While 
on Carey’s coin before described the initial is equally aud/the 

testimony is strong in favor of reading it as ‘sam^ 

termination asis found on the well-preserved coin fig.: , XX V T * f 
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Should this prove to be the right reading, we have thus the full inscrip* 
tion on the obverse PAO NANO PAO KANHPK1 KOPANO , which may 
be interpreted “ king of kings, Kanerki the splendid/* 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, 
that Kanerkos might be the Canishka of Cashmirian history, because 
the discovery of the Sassanian coins, ami the consequent modern 
date of the present monument, at once overthrow that supposition. 
It may however be urged in explanation of the great abundance of the 
Kanerki coins, that this name may be one of a family, or dynasty, like 
that of Arsaccs, on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinc- 
tion than an alteration in the features and dress of the monarch, 
throughout the whole line from the real Kanerki downwards. 

Inscription on the reverse of the Kanerki coins. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and 
device on the reverse of the Manikyala coins of the Kanerki group. 

That the image represented on all these coins is a tarred personage 
may he gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. 
In this respect they resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which wc 
behold the figures of Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. 

The costume of our mythological figure however, differs greatly from 
the Grecian model, and in the specimens best preserved, as fig. 10, of 
Plate XXV., it resembles the Persian dress with its peculiar turhaued hal, 
and a thin flowing robe hanging from the shoulders. 

There are four varieties of attitude, attended with other peculiarities, 
which it will he better to couple in description with wh.it wo have to 
say on the epigraphe of each. 

The first variety is already well known from Lieut. Burnas’ and 
Masson’s specimens : a beautiful coin of this type is engraved in Plate 
XXV. from one of Kera'mat Ali’s collection. 

The figure is wrapped in a flowing muslin robe, of the Indian charac- 
ter : it faces the right hand ; it is apparently a female, and it bears a 
lotus. The motto is, NANAIA. Portions of the same name are seen on 
all of the copper coins in which the figure faces to the right hand. It 
is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin (No. 2, of Wilson’s plates) 
already alluded to, in the before inexplicable fragment Sf N ^ ^ , the 
first mark of which is part of the device and not a letter : the next 
three letters are evidently nan. . 

Mr. Masson has conjectured very plausibly, that this name is iden- 
tical with Ndnt. There are he says, numerous shrines throughout 
that country known to the Muhammedans as the zedrats of Bib( Nam . 
The Hindus also resort to them, claiming the lady as one of the numer- 
ous forms of the goddess Purbati. 

2 M 
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f Colonel Wilford mentions in the third and fourth volumes of the 
Researches a goddess called by Strabo, ANAIA and equivalent to the 
Sanscrit anayasd dM, which seems to have a near connection with the 
object, of discussion. “ Even to this day,” says this learned mvtholo- 
gist, “ the Hindus occasionally visit the two jwdld-mukhis or the burn- 
ing springs (of naphtha) in Cusha-dwipa within : the first of which 
dedicated to the goddess Ddvi with the epithet anayasd is not far from 
the Tigris ; and Strabo mentions a temple on that very spot, inscribed 
to the goddess Anaias /’ again, “ anayasd- devi-sthdn (now Corcur) was 
the A rata? Upov of STRABO*.* 

He afterwards alludes to some Hindus who had visited the place : " I 
have been fortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims of India 
who had paid their devotions at this holy temple of the goddess ANAIA 
or ANAIAS, with its burning mouth or jwdld-mukhi : it is near Kerkook, 
east of the Tigris] .” 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, 
as it will be seen by the sequel that it connects nanaia with the other 
devices of the reverse, and with the general and national fire worship 
to which it is imagined they may all be traced. The inscriptions ac- 
companying tills appellation are generally speaking of pure Greek ; had 
they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether nanaia were 
not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the ob- 
verse. 

The goddess Nanaia , or Anaia f again bears a close analogy in name 
and character to the Anaitis of the Greek, and Anahid of the Persian, my- 
thology ; that is, the planet Venus, and one of the seven fires held sacred 
by the latter people, M. Guigniaut’s remarks on the subject may be 
applied to the figure on our coin : — “ Le eulte simple et pur du feu, 
dominant dans les premiers ,Agcs, se vit bientot assooier le eulte des 
astres et surtout des plan&tes. . . . Les feux, les planetes, et les g6nies 
qui y president sont au nombre de sept, n ombre le plus saerd de tous 
chez les Perscs ; niais trois surtout se represented sans cessc comme 
les plus anciennement reveres, le feu des etoiles ou la plan&te de 
Vtfnus, Anahid; le feu du soleil,ou feu Mihr ; le feu de la foudre, ou feu 
Bersin , Jupiter. Le eulte du feu Guschasp ou d* Anahid figure comme 
un eulte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le Schali Nameh, de 
m£me que celui d’ Anaitis dans une foule d’auteurs Grecs depuis H6ro- 

dote Or Mitrd (feminin de Mithras) et Anahid ou Anaitis sont une 

seule et nieme dGesse, Tdtoile du matin, g£nie feiuelle qui preside 
& I’ amour, qui donne la lumi&re, et qui dirige la marche harmonieuse 


* As. Res, vol. iii. p. 2 97 and 434. + As, Res. vol. iv. p. 374. 
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des astres avec les sons dc sa lyre dont les rayons du soleil foment les 
cordesV’ 

The object in the hand of our Nanaia, fig. 7, Plate XXV., is not how- 
ever a musical instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the mirror 
appertaining to Venus. 

The larger gold coin from Manikyala has apparently an expanded 
form of the same name : it is read MANAOlUrO in page 3 1 6, but from 
the similarity of M and N in the corrupted Greek of the period in ques- 
tion, I entertain liitle doubt that the correct reading is NANAO (for 
vauaia), with some affix or epithet BA or BAFO or BAaO, which could 
only he made out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 

On the other hand the horns of the moon projecting from the shoulders 
of this figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing iu Hyde's Rel. Vet. Pers. 
p. 114, of Malach-baal , to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion hear some resemblance. Malach baal or rex -baa l is only another name 
for the sun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course 
class this reverse with those of IJMOC, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of 
the specimens published by Colonel Ton in the Transactions Roy. 

As. Soc. vol. i. plate xii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAO KA ( unpKi ). 

The word naitaia here appears under the disguise of NANAO, and this is 
an important accession to our knowledge, both as shewing that the 
Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and us proving from the 
Zend termination iu do the link with the Sanscrit may as a. 

f lhe second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, 
dressed in a frock, trowsers, and hoots : he is in a graceful attitude, 
facing the left, with the right arm uplifted and the left a-kimbo. lie has 
a turban and a glory, which is in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher cla^ of this type is uniformly HAIOC 
the sun, and there can be no doubt therefore concerning its nature ; 
moreover in the subsequent series, wherein the Greek language is sus- 
pended and the letters only retained, a corresponding change is ob- 
served in the title, while the same dress of the * regent of the sun' is 
preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dressed 
Mithra in the costume of a Persian king : thus on various sculptures in- 
scribed Deo Mithrd Persarum, “ visitur Mithra seu Sol, figurd Humana 
Regis Persici qui subijit taurum euraque calcat necatquef.*' This very 

* Religions de 1 7 Antiquity du Dr. Creuzer, par Guigniaut, ii. 731. 

t Historia Religionis veterum Persarum, 112. — The expression of Lucian’s in 
Deornm Const Ho, is also thus rendered by Guigniaut:--*' Ce Mithras qui v£tu de 
2 m 2 
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common attribute of Mithra slaying the bull, which is supposed to typify 
the power of the sun subjecting the earth to the purposes of agricul- 
ture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his bull ; the dress 
however is different : neither is there any appearar.ee of a sacrifice ; 
the reading of the Zend inscription can alone clear up this difficulty, 
and I will in a future plate collate all the inscriptions which are suffi- 
ciently legible for the examination of the Secretary of the Paris As. 
Soc., whose researches in this language point him out as the most com- 
petent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In Plate XXV. (figs. 12 to 24). 1 have engraved such of the substi- 
tutes for Ha IOC as are most distinct in my cabinet, beginning with 
the well developed characters of fig. 10. It requires no stietcli of 
imagination to discover in the first six of these, the word miOpa, writ- 
ten MI0PO or miOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, Mihira 
being the Sanscrit and Persian name for the sun. 

Thus when the reformation of the mint nomenclature was effected, 
by the discontinuance of Greek appellations, we perceive that the ver- 
nacular vrords were simultaneously introduced on both sides of the coin; 
and the fortunate discovery of two coincident terms so familiar as hclios 
and mihira or mithra , adds corroboration to the identity of the titles of 
the monarch on the obverse, and his names, Kanerki and Kanerkou. 

The number of coins on which MTOPO appeals is very great: it 
always accompanies the PAO K/V .... NUPKI form : see Colonel Tod's 
plate in the Royal Asiatic Society's Transactions, vol. i. plate xii. fig. 11, 
in the 3rd series ; also figure 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure 

tjpe. It is frequently found also on the elephant coin, see fig. 12, of 

Tod : and fig. 31, of Wilson (Asiatic Researches xvii.) Figure 33, of 
my own Plate XXV. is a small cqnper coin from the Manikyala tope in 
which it is also recognizable. I find it likewise on several of the sitting- 
figure coins, figs. 29 and 32, of Plate XXII : hut what is of more con- 
sequence in our examination of the Manikyala relies, it is discernible 
on the reverse of the small gold coin (Plate XXII. fig. 24,) although I 
did not recognise the individual letters when I penned the description 
of it in page 319. 

As we proceed down lower in the list in Plate XXV. the purity of 
expression is altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into 
MAO or HAO, and MA or HA, for the M and H are with difficulty distin- 

la candy s et par<? de la tiare, ne sait pas dire un mot de Grec au banquet de POlympe, 
et n’a pas mime Pair de com prendre que Pon boit le nectar & sa §ant£.”— Ret. da 
VAnt. 738. 
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guishcd. Many of the coins, containing this form of the word, are 
complete, and seem to have borne no other letters. We might almost 
be tempted to discover in this expression another cognomen of the 
Sun or of Bacchus, IAO and IA, about which so much discussion ap- 
pears in the works of the Fathers, on the Manichean heresy and the 
doctrines of the magi, in the third century*. The Greek mode of writ- 
ing the word, to be sure, is different, but the pronunciation will be 
nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric origin, (being taken from 
the Hebrew Iaho 0 / Jehovah ,) some latitude of orthography might be 
expected in places so distant. This is however but a vague hypothesis 
to account for the presence of a name in connection with a figure, which 
is known from its identity with the H.aIOC type of figure 8, to represent 
that deity. A multitude of symbols and names, under which the sun 
was worshipped or typified at the time that the Christian doctrines were 
spreading, and the old religions as it were breaking up and amalga- 
mating in new groupes, will be found enumerated in the learned work 
of Beausobre. The engraved stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed 
to the Gnostics and the followers of Uasilides, &e. bear the names of 
lao, Adonai , Sahaoth , and Abraxas , all of which this author traces to 
divers attributes of the sun. But it is impossible to pursue the subject 
into the endless labyrinth of cabalistic mythology in which it is involv- 
ed : — That the image on our coins represents the sun or liis priest is 
all I aim to prove. 

There are two other forms of the inscription on this series that 
it is more difficult to explain : many of the coins with the ele- 
phant obverse have very legibly the whole, or a part, of a word 
endiug in A0PO ; in some it is as clearly ma«po. 

Now, although both these words may be merely ignorant corruptions 
of the original form Mithra, it is as well to state 1 that they are both 
independently pure Zend words, and # capable of interpretation, albeit 
more or less strained and unnatural, as epithets or mythological attri- 
butes of the sun, or as we may conjecture, through that resplendent 
image, of Zoroaster the son and manifest effulgence of the deity. 

* u 11 faut convenir aussi qu’/rto est un des noma que les Payena donnoient 
au Soleil. J’ai rapportd Poracle d 'Apollon de Claros, daus lequel Pluton , Jupiter , 
le Soleil et Iao se partagent les saisons. Ces quatres divinitls sont au fond la 
rn£rae: Eis Zeus, eu ASijs, €ts HAtos, ets Atovveos. C’est a dire “ Jupiter , Pluton 9 
le Soleil et Bacchus sont la m&me chose . Celui que est nommd Dionysus dans ce 
dernier vers est le uidme qui est nommd Iao dans l’oraclc. Macrobius rapports 
un autre oracle d* \pollon, qui est 000911 en ces terines : Qpdfa rbu irarruv vwarov 
Ocbr Zfxpw 'ldut 1 je vous declare qu f Iao est le plus grand des dieux.' Macrobe 
bien instruit de la Theologie Payenne, assure que /ao est le Soleil.” — Hutoirs de 
Manich&e par De Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 60. 
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Thus in the last number of the Journal Asiatique, in a learned essay 
oh the origin of the word Africa, the Zend word athro is quoted 
as equivalent to the Greek ate^py the pure subtle spirit or region of fbe, 
or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed by our derivate ether . 

Of the word Mdthra , or MA0PO, wc find a lucid explanation in M. 
Burnouf’s commentary on the Yucna, a part of the veudidad-sadi . In 
the passage where lie analyzes the Zend compound tanumdt brake, , ‘ corps 
de la parole/ mathra is thus shewn to be the equivalent of the Sanscrit 
word mantra : — 

“ II faut reconnaitrc que cet adjectif est un compose possessif, et 
traduire : ‘ celui qui a la parole pour corps, eclui dont la parole est le 
corps/ et peutetre par extension: ‘parole faite corps, iucarnde.’ 
Cette interpretation ne saurait etre doutcuso ; car 1c sens de tanu est 
hicn fixe en Zend, e’estle Sanscrit tanu, et le Persian (corps) ; et 
celui de mdthra n'est pas nioitis certain, puisque ce mot Zend lie diflf&rc 
de Sanscrit mantra que par /adoption de l\t qui aime apreceder th etles 
sifflantes, et par /aspiration du t laquelle rcsultc dela rencontre de la 
dent ale et dc la liquide r.” 

1 La parole* is explained by M. Burnouf to signify ‘ la parole d’Or- 
niuzcl/ the word of God, or incarnation of the divinity. A title fre- 
quently used in the Zendavesta, to designate Zoroaster (Zarathrusta ) . 

Thus I have endeavoured to prove, that all of this class of figures 
refer to the sun, under his various names and attributes : — the only 
exception I can adduce is in figure 11 of Plate XXV. exhibiting the re- 
verse of a copper Kanerki coin, in very good preservation. The context 
of its long inscription has hitherto baffled my attempts at decyphering ; 
but I am inclined to class it along with the NANA1A reverses. 

Under the risk of being tedious, I have now gone through the whole 
scries of corrupted* Greek coins connected with the Manikyala tope, 
and I trust that the result of my € investigation will serve to throw some 
new light on the subject. I have ventured to give the appellation 
of *' Mithriac” to the very numerous coins which have been proved 
to bear the effigy of the sun, for they afford the strongest evidence of 
the extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of Bactria 
and the Panjab at the time of its reassumption of consequence in 
Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna on the field at the same time 
proves the effort that was then afloat, as testified by the works of the 
Christians, to blend the mysteries of magiism with the current religions 
of the day. I cannot conclude this branch of the Manikyala investi- 
gation better than in the following extract from Moor's Hindu Panthe- 
on : “So grand a symbol of the deity as the sun ‘ looking from his 
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Note on the Bauddha image from Kabul . 

sole dominion like the God of this world/ which to ignorant people 
must be his most glorious and natural type, will of course have attract- 
ed the earliest adoration, and where revelation was withheld, will id most 
necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to this prolific 
source, wherein they are melted and lo*t, almost every other mytholo- 
gical personage ; who, like his own light, diverge and radiate from his 
most glorious centre/' 

Postscript on the image of Buddha from Kabul . 

The Bauddha image represented in figure 1 of Plate XXVI. is describ- 
ed in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society , of the 6th August last* 
page 363. # 

It was discovered by Doctor Ghuaud in the course of some excava- 
tions made by him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles 
south-east of Kabul, and near a modern village called Beni hiss dr. 

According to the description given by Mohan Dal, the image was 
not found in an insulated tope, but in a mass of bricks and rubbish, 
which more resembled the ordinary ruins of a desolated town. After 
penetrating through a mound of such debris, a chamber of masonry was 
by accident found in entire preservation, the walls of which were orna- 
mented with coloured stones and gilding ; and here the statue was 
discovered. It was evidently the ruin of some Bauddha temple, or 
oratory in a private dwelling, that had been d« ^erfed on the demolition 
of the town. The image itself has been partially mutilated, as if in a 
hurried manner, by striking off the heads of the figures with a hammer ; 
one onlv has escaped : the principal figure has lost the upper part of 
the head. This mode of desecration points to an irruption of Muham- 
medans in their first zeal for the destruction of graven idols. The faces 
at Barni'in are described by Lieut *B urn jcs to have been mutilated in 
a similar way, while the rest of the figures remain tolerably perfect. 
The town was probably plundered and destroyed; such of the Buddhist 
inhabitants as escaped, taking refuge in the neighbouring hills, or in 
Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to flourish. The age of 
the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will be about ten centu- 
ries, falling far short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and 
having no immediate connection with them, unless as proving the con- 
tinued prevalence of the Bauddha doctrines in Kabul to the latter period, 
a fact well known from other sources. 

The lambent flame .on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in 
any image or drawing of Buddha that I have seen. It seems to denote 
a Mithriac tinge in the local faitfc, The solar disc or glory behind the 
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figure is a common appendage to sacred persons in every creed ; and 
the angels above, as well as the groupes on either side, are of frequent 
occurrence. 


IV. — Journal of a Tour through Georgia , Persia , and Mesopotamia . By 
Capl. R. Mignan, Bombay Eur. Reg . F. L. S. and M. R . A. S. 

[Continued from p. 339.] 

It was a fine morning when we quitted our encampment en grande 
tenue to descend to the shores of the A raxes. On reaching its banks, 
we found its width about three hundred and fifty feet, and we crossed 
it by a stone bridge of fifteen arches in a very dilapidated state. The 
vestiges of a second stood a short way up the river, and in its ruined 
condition presented one of the most deserted scenes that could be 
imagined. A little to the eastward lies the extensive plain of Mogaum, 
which during summer is rendered nearly impassable from the innumerable 
heaps of snakes which cover its surface. I saw several of their cast 
skins, which resembled the Cobra di capello. This sufficiently establishes 
the account given hv Plutarch of Pompey the Great, who after having 
overcome the Albanians wished to follow the enemy to the shores of 
the Caspian, but was reluctantly obliged to abandon bis design in con- 
sequence of the snakes which occupied the intervening plain. Gibbon 
doubts the account of the existence of venomous reptiles in this coun- 
try as related by Pliny. — (Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. iv. chap. 46\ 
note 5). 

On leaving the Araxes, or according to the present appellation, the 
Arras, the country assumes a wild aspect. It consists generally of nigh 
mountains, divided bv t narrow valleys, or plains environed by elevated 
hills, accessible only by narrow passes and defiles. Hence, it is one of 
the strongest countries in the world, and its inhabitants have always 
preserved a partial independence. They have been often defeated, but 
never subdued ; and although tributary to Abbas Mirza, the Governor 
of Azerbijan, are in general free. In fact the country is almost im- 
practicable, and of very easy defence. Having traversed a narrow 
plain on the river's border of about three miles in extent, we arrived 
at the foot of a steep bank, which we ascended, and travelled on a 
farsang, or four miles further in a direction S. S. E, when we gladly 
saw the village of Khomorlu, situated upon a deep ravine, between 
steep calcareous and barren mountains. The inhabitants, who dwell 
in wretched hovels scooped in the ground, are notorious plunderers 
and assassins ; but excuse their own depredations from a conviction 
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that the whole world are their enemies. These villagers appeared the 
poorest I had yet seen. Both sexes were clad in rags, and the children 
to the age of seven or eight were invariably naked. They appeared to 
me to possess neither food nor furniture beyond the milk of a few sheep 
and goats, and a scanty supply of grapes, which in the summer season 
grow on vines that spring up between the clefts of the rocks. I ascend- 
ed a lofty eminence behind the village, which commanded an admirable 
view of the A raxes. No outlet for the stream appeared in any one 
direction, the eur/es of the river’s banks enclosing the opposite points 
gave it the appearance of a lake completely * land-locked ;* while de- 
tached rocks rising at a distance in a pyramidal form gave an increased 
magnificence to the scene. 

Quitting these poor borderers, who were ground and crushed by 
Prince Kiiosrou like corn between the upper and nether mill-stones, 
we proceeded in an easterly direction, and crossed the bed of a river, 
or rather mountain-torrent, in which the actual stream of water when we 
passed was not above four yards in breadth, though the channel itself 
was at least forty. It falls into the Araxes about ten miles eastward 
of the bridge, in a direction north and south. We travelled to a village 
called Molaun, distant about seventeen miles from Khomorlu. The 
general direction of the road was south by east. The country was 
singularly wild ; indeed, our road lay over a succession of mountains, 
which stretched in continual lines as far as the view extended. No 
soil covered the rocks, no verdure enlivened them ; a few bushes of the 
melancholy wild cypress, and some stunted oaks, comprised the whole 
of the vegetable world at this season. The approach to the village 
was both difficult and dangerous. From this the direction of our road 
varied from S. E. by S. to S. S. E. a distarfee of three farsangs, or 
twelve miles, to the hamlet of R us war, standing in* a scene as desolate, 
and in a valley as gloomy, as can well be imagined. Not even a tree 
marks the course of a stream that gives water to the inhabitants. All 
bespeaks misery and mistrust, as the neighbouring hills are haunted by 
a number of predatory tribes. My host, whose poverty was perhaps 
his greatest crime, had on the preceding evening lost his only daugh- 
ter. The robbers had stolen her in lieu of tribute ! At this place we 
certainly had an opportunity of observing the extreme misery of the 
peasantry, who in addition to heavy taxes, by which they were already 
oppressed, were subject to such perpetual depredation from free-booters, 
that those who were not already ruined by contribution and pillage, 
found it prudent to present an appearance of the most abject wretched- 
ness as their only security again^Airther exactions. 

2 n W 
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The road continued over an uninterrupted succession of mountains, 
a*nd was almost impassable for loaded cattle. We continued ascending 
until mid-day, when on arriving at the summit of the highest range 
of hills, a most beautiful scene suddenly and unexpectedly burst upon 
the view. The prospect was rendered doubly interesting from our 
having so long traversed a barren waste. The sloping sides of the 
mountains were thickly studded with the stunted oak. From this 
point, on lookiug back, the eye reposed upon successive ranges of 
mountainous ridges, which gradually decreased in height until they 
marked the more level country on the banks of the Araxes. Upon the 
extreme and broken line of the horizon, the lofty hills of the fruitful 
province of Karabagh arose in towering grandeur ; while immense 
piles of rock in the foreground, appearing as if thrown up from the 
very bowels of the earth by some great convulsion of nature, completed 
the sublimity of the scene. The general direction of these ranges 
seemed nearly east and west, and they might extend from tw r o hundred 
and fifty to three hundred miles. Their outlines in Karadagli were 
more even, and their summits less elevated than those of Kiirabagli* 
as we saw no snow on the former, whereas the latter presented most 
extensive patches of the purest white. The northern sides of both 
these ranges might, however, be more thickly covered with snow, from 
their being less exposed to the dissolving influence of the sun. The 
great eastern plain of Mogamn presented an horizon like the sea, 
broken only by small eminences, arising like cliffs and islets out of the 
water. 

We still continued to ascend some barren hills, and felt the weather 
excessively keen. The thermometer by dawn of day (February 1 9th) 
sunk to 28° . Our beardo were frozen, and the nostrils of the baggage 
horses completely ‘choked up with ice-balls, which made it necessary 
to halt frequently and rub them off. We suffered most severely from 
thirst and the dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays upon the snow, 
which tanned our faces to such a degree, that we could not wash with- 
out suffering extreme pain. It was noon when we reached a small 
village called Dombry, where we were served with lubbun , or curdled 
6our milk. The elevation of this place above the level of the sea must 
exceed five ? thousand feet, for the boiling point on a thermometer of 
large dimensions varied from 207° to 203°, which, allowing five hun- 
dred feet to each degree, gives an elevation of from two thousand five 
hundred, to four thousand five hundred feet. In three hours from 
Dombry we descended the rugged mountains which bound the northern 
side of the plain of Ahar. The^ranges appear to he a branch of 
Mount Caucasus, which bound th^erritories of Irivan and Nacjiwan, 
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and here take an easterly direction. To the south of us, about three 
miles, were seen a few trees on the brow of a hill. These surrounded 
the town of Ahar, and were now become remarkable objects ; for 
since leaving the shores of the Araxes, with the exception of a few 
hilly tracts in the hamlet of Ruswar, we had scarcely seen a tree 
throughout our track. This general bareness of wood gives a very 
forbidding and melancholy aspect to a country, however productive it 
may be in other respects. A lover of the picturesque would .soon be- 
come tired of this monotonous appeal ance. Wo descended across the 
plain of Ahar for nearly an hour, and opened a full view of the Ahar 
river winding in its course to the westward . Stiil descending, and going 
nearly south, over deep snow, we came near the water’s edge. There 
was here a ruined building with a domed top, and some arches in its 
walls ; it was perhaps an old well, as the tombs of the Mohammedans 
arc often enclosed. We went from hence to the westward along the 
northern bank of the stream, over a flat shelving land, when we came 
immediately opposite to Ahar, which stands on the southern side of the 
river. 

We found no diiiieulty in crossing, the river’s greatest depth did 
not appear to be more than five feet. Its waters were extremely turbid, 
more so than those of the Kur, and much inferior to thorn in taste. 
The town of Ahar is the capital of Karadaugh, or the “ Black Moun- 
tain,” as the whole district is designated. It would appear to be the Kara 
of antiquity, one of the three cities mentioned in 1 Chron. ch. v. 
26 ver., to which the Reuhcnites, the Gadites, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh, were carried away by Pun, lung of Assyria, and Tilgath- 
pilneskk, King of Assyria. The letters in Kara exist also in Ahar, 
and a transposition of syllables, or letters hftiving the same sound, is 
very common in the east. Its relative position with Khalcal, and Ab- 
har would also favour the conjecture. The river runs nearly east and 
west, and is extremely narrow, infinitely more so than the Araxes. 
It undergoes a variation in its height during the year, but this is irre- 
gular, as there are no periodical rains ; and if in spring these give an 
increase of waters to the tributary streams, the melting of the snows on 
Mount Savalan, in the autumn, contribute an equal portion. 

Ahar contains about six hundred houses, and from five to six thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has four mosques, a public bath, a spacious cara- 
vansary, and a good bazar. Its streets are narrow, but apparently 
clean, and some of its houses are plastered with Persian inscriptions, 
bearing the date of their erection. On the southern side of the town, 
upon an elevated spot, stands th^tomb of Sheikh Saab-ul-deen, the 
teacher of Sheikh Seffi, the founder of the family of SefFeviah, better 
2 n 2 
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known in Europe as the Sophis. The mausoleum is of brick, with a 
foundation of stone, and faced by a portico flanked by two pillars en- 
crusted with green tiles. The whole forms a decoration to the town, 
and is in good taste. This place is under the dominion of H. R. H. 
Prince Abbas Mirza, and is governed by his eldest son Mohammed 
Mirza, who has only a few personal attendants, and no soldiers what- 
ever, although the town is supposed to be fortified and of great 
strength. The reception given to Khosro Miuza, by his elder bro- 
ther, was like that of a slave to his master, and the manner in which 
this “ sprig of nobility” treated his entertainer in return, was quite 
d la Persiennc ; or, in other words, as much in the spirit of the despotic 
Shah whom he served. The quarters which were provided for us were 
sumptuous and elegant when compared with those of the villages 
through which we had passed before, and our several entertainers vied 
with each other in proffering their choicest collations. We were lodg- 
ed in the house of a lively and intelligent Persian, who was the gover- 
nor’s ferosh hashce . lie was most anxious to know how his country- 
men had behaved during their late mission, and on my assuring him 
that they all got dead drunk every night of their lives, he exclaimed, 

'« Would to God Prince Khosro had permitted me to accompany 
him, what delights I have lost ! In your company I might have com- 
mitted any excesses with impunity !” I told him that the debauchees 
in the metropolis of my own country would have stood no chance 
with the young Prince, and as to his proceedings since we had crossed 
the Araxcs, such as sheep- stealing and village-plundering : these were 
little foibles done in so gentlemanly a manner that they gave eclat to 
his pedigree. My host remarked with a laugh, that such proceedings 
were the inevitable consequences of his calling, and that all his family, 
including the old Shah himself, had practised them before. He seemed 
to think that $he axiom “ II faut'vivrc ” was a very compulsory one in 
Persia. “ And what has the Prince Royal been doing lately ?” I 
asked : “ lias he been performing the same sort of achievements ?” 
" Even so,” he replied, •* His Highness is gathering in his due to 
pay the troops.” “ You mean,” I rejoined, “for the Support of his 
haram, a prosperous harvest to him.” “ God’s will be done,” conti- 
nued my friend, “ a few hundred men can do any thing.” In this, 
however, he was mistaken, for the " few hundred men,” we after- 
wards heard, were attacked by a superior force from the hills, and 
most of the “ posse comitatus” laid on the field ! So much for Persian 
finance. It is even worse than rent- collecting in Ireland. 

The height of the town of Ahar above the sea, as estimated by the 
temperature at which water boils of Fahrenheit) may approach. 
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to 3,300 feet. Leslie’s hygrometer only fell to 30°, 'which may be attri- 
buted to the moisture of the air by the melting snow, for the climate is 
naturally very dry. Our position appeared so close to Mount Savalan 
that I was desirous of attempting its ascent, but the natives informed 
me that we were at least nine farsangs, or thirty-six miles off; and 
that there was no regular road leading to it. Such is our deception of 
the distances of mountains, in an open and bare country, which presents 
no succession of objects by which the eye may calculate relative dis- 
tances. 

This mount is greatly venerated by the Persians. It derives its 
name from a Slierif, or lineal descendant of the prophet Mohammed, 
whose dead body they say still lies in one of its numerous ehasms in 
the highest preservation. The peasantry of the surrounding plain 
insist that upon its summit, the ark of Noah rested, and describe the 
curiosities in its neighbourhood as very numerous. Its ascent would 
doubtless be most interesting, and at the same time most dangerous, 
I saw a man who assured me lie had some years ago accomplished it.* 
lie described the undertaking as extremely hazardous, as it is sur- 
rounded with high, and partly snow- covered, walls of rock, which must 
be ascended to reach the top, immensely steep and fatiguing to attain : 
but when attained, a magnificent and striking view of Alpine scenery 
astonishes the beholder. The peak is surmounted with a wreath of 
snow, whose border is beautifully fringed and fantastically shaped. 

While we were smoking our kaliuns in the evening, immediately 
before Savalan, with a bright moon throwing her silver touches along 
the line of its rugged points, 1 was apprized that the Prince’s astro- 
loger had been examining the stars, and according to his divination, 
the suite could not depart for Tabriz until the expiration of sweaty 
hours ; it was then to quit the town gates at midnight, to enable Khos- 
ro Mirza to enter his father’s capital three hours and a half after sun- 
rise, that being the most fortunate moment of the day, agreeable to 
astrological calculation. This caused us to make preparations to com- 
plete the remainder of the journey alone, and consequently we departed 
from Ahar on the 22nd of February, ht the hour of noon, with a thick 
mist, which at this time of the year is common to Karadaugh. After 
having cleared the suburbs, the fog took off, and we traversed the 
plain on a bearing of west. The river Ahar wound its way through 

* Captain Shee of the Madras Infantry effected its ascent in 1827 with a party 
of English travellers : an account of the trip is given in Monteith’s Survey-Tour, 
Journ. Geog. Soc. iii. 27. The tomb and skeleton were found on the summit, 
some of the dried flesh and pieces of the winding sheet still adhering to the 

bones. —E d. 
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the white unbroken surface, till it terminated in the horizon. This 
stream takes its rise at the village of Uzumdil, and Hows throughout 
the district. In an hour after leaving the town of Ahar we stopt at a 
poor hamlet to quench our thirst. During the whole journey I suffered 
exceedingly, and by eating snow found that my lips were parched and 
burnt the more. In fact my mouth became more and more inflamed, 
my desire for drink fearfully augmented, and a lassitude crept over me 
which water alone could dissipate. The most essential article in our 
equipment was a small pot, in which we melted and boiled the snow 
water. This last is the most necessary pari of the process ; for if the 
enow is merely melted, the water has a smoked and disagreeably bitter 
taste; but if the water is allowed to boil, and then cooled hv throw- 
ing in plenty of snow, it becomes most refreshing and delightful to the 
taste, and perfectly satisfies the thirsty and harassed traveller. 

We traversed the plain in a westerly direction still, and commenced 
the ascent of an abrupt mountain, composed of scliistus and pudding 
stone. Upon our left appeared the loftv Savalan, and although the 
sun’s last beams had quitted our airy position, they still illumined the 
mount. 

“It stood before us 

A. mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles . ” 

On descending the south-eastern face of the mountain, we obtained 
an extensive view of the valley below, whose romantic scenery I had 
not seen equalled in the stupendous regions of the Caucasus. At 
nightfall we reached a village on an eminence called Shehruk, and 
halted for the night. A crowd of women and young children collected 
about us, and vied with each other in proffering their assistance, some 
ran off for sour milk, and others to prepare bread and cheese. These 
lively females wore ift> veils, and their plumpness was well set off by 
large turbans, loose jackets, and capacious trousers. They all spoke 
the Turkish language, and appeared disappointed on finding that we 
were unable to converse together. Our next evenings halt was made 
at Khojah, a small village seated on a hill, and beside a salt stream. 
Our quarters at this place were most wretched, and to complete our 
misery, the fleas which had always been extremely troublesome were 
here as voracious as bull -dogs. We discovered nothing which pre- 
vented their biting the exposed part of the body, though the natives 
spoke of a particular grass which drove them away. The natives of the 
country suffer in some degree from them, but tlieir flesh does not swell 
much. Nothing will keep them at bay, but smoke from wood-fires, 
nor will this do unless we completely envelope ourselves in the midst 
of it, which would nearly cause suffocation or blindness. They are 
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extremely greedy, and if the body of one that is sucking is cut in half, 
it still appears to suck, and the blood flows from where it was severed 
in two. Night and day they are equally annoying : it is vain to lie 
down at any prescribed hour, for no sleep can possibly be obtained, 
unless we are completely exhausted by fatigue ; and in the morning 
the face is rendered frightful to look at, and the hands and legs cover- 
ed with blood. The flies also were almost as bad as the fleas ; they 
were larger, though not so poisonous. 

Khojah is the property of one Mirza Baba, who holds the appoint- 
ment of Physician to the Prince Royal. Some years ago this erudite 
pupil of Esculapius was sent to Loudon by Abbas Mirxa, for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine, and he resided in the metropolis for a 
considerable time, but i: appears he was loo lazy to obtain his di- 
ploma. As he was temporarily attached to the suite of Prince Khosrou, 
I had an opportunity of seeing a good deal of him; and like most Asia- 
tics that J have met, his countenance was so entirely at variance with 
his conduct as to defy the boasted science of a physiognomist. He 
always considered bis kuicun a part of himself ; and in excuse for 
bein"- " Eutre deux vine/' he stoutly maintained that owing to the 
cold and moisture of the weather, it was highly salutiferous to swallow 
a dram whensoever it could be obtained. Jfis sobriety, however, was 
unimpeachable, he could drink all day with impunity ; you might as well 
have attempted to intoxicate a sponge. In fact, the only advantage he 
appeared to have gained over the rest of his countrymen was that of 
having added our vices to his own. 

[To be continued .] 


V.— Observations on the Golden Or^ found in the" Eastern Prouinees of 
Mysore ill the year 1802. By Lieut. John Warrbn, H.M. 33rd 
Regiment. 

[On looking over the manuscript papers of the Asiatic Society, we have found 
the following account, dated in 1802, of the mines near Venkatagiri in the Car- 
natic which, as it gives the original observations of an officer of ability, known 
as the author of the Kala Sankalita, we are induced to publish at this moment, 
when the gold mines of the opposite coast are attracting public attention both at 
home and in India. — E d.] 

As I was employed in surveying the eastern boundary of Mysore in 
the month of February, 1802, I heard a vague report that gold had 
been found in the earth somewhere near a small lull, about nine mde» 
east of Budicatta*. and on which the frontier I was then describing 
* Yerra Baterine Hill. 
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wa p shortly to take me. I accordingly directed my people to make 
every inquiry which might tend to establish the fact, and offered a 
reward to any who would communicate information respecting it. 

This being held out throughout the country within my reach, a 
ray at of a small village called Wurigam, presented himself and offered 
to show the place, which he asserted was close to his village. 

I3eing unwilling to interrupt the service on which I was then em- 
ployed, T requested, before taking any steps, that a quantity of the 
impregnated earth might be brought and examined in my presence : 
accordingly on the 11th of February, this man returned to toattamau- 
galam, where I then was, with twenty loads of earth, which being 
tried, yielded a proportion of gold dust as had been asserted. 

Having thus satisfied myself that there actually was in the neigh- 
bourhood a certain spot where the earth was impregnated with gold, 
I resolved on visiting it : and accordingly sat out for Wurigam on 
the 17th of February, accompanied by the man who originally gave 
the information. 

On my arrival at Wurigam, my guide assembled all the women in 
the village, for the purpose of collecting and washing the impregnat- 
ed earth : this part of the business being entirely assigned to them, 
and each being provided with a small broom, a vaning basket, and an 
hollow board to receive the earth, moved to a thin jungle which lies 
close west of the village. 

On arriving at the ground, they separated, and took to small nulas, 
or rather rutts and breaks in the ground, into which the course of 
the water is most likely to drive the ore, and removing the gravel 
with their hands, they swept the earth underneath into their vaning 
baskets, by the help of 'which they further cleared it of the smaller 
stones, and threw it in the hollow ,1 >oard above-mentioned. 

Having collected a sufficient quantity of earth, they removed to a 
neighbouring tank, in order to separate the metal which it contained, 
and this was done by placing the hollow hoard, which contained it, 
in such a situation in the water as to be just overflowed when resting 
on the ground, and no more. They then with great dexterity stirred 
the earth about with the hand, so as to keep it as much as possible over 
the centre of the board, that the metal should fall into the pit of it, 
by its own weight, and that the earth should wash off over the edges. 
This operation (which generally lasts a few minutes) being performed, 
they returned the metallic substance, which they thus cleared, into a 
piece of a broken earthen pot, examining beforehand whether or not it 
contained any gold. This process is performed by inclining the board, 
and with the hand passing water over the metallic sediment which ad- 
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heres to it ; a method which from the superior specific gravity of the 
gold drives the iron particles before it, and leaves the heavier met&l 
behind just at the edge, where from the contrast with the dull color of 
the iron, the golden ore appears perfectly distinct, however small the 
quantity. 

J also caused the women to take up some of the earth at the higher 
places, and having seen it washed as before, a nearly equal quantity 
of gold was obtained, which evidently shows that the ore is homoge- 
neous to that soil, and not fortuitously driven into the rutts from any 
distant place by a casual fall of rain. 

Soon after, I heard that considerable quantities of that metal were 
formerly extracted from mines near Marcupam (a village about three, 
miles south of W ungam) : I accordingly moved on the same evening to 
that place. 

On the next day (18th), having collected a sufficient number of the 
men* who gain their livelihood by this apparently unprofitable trade, 

I went to these mines, which lie about one mile west of Marcupam, 
in a thin jungle connected with that near Wurigam, and situated alike 
with respect to the range of small hills above described. 

1 descended into the first mine, which was shewn me, preceded by 
two of the miners with lighted lamps, by means of small holes made 
in the sides of it for that purpose. I shall not enter at this place into 
any circumstantial detail of it, having subsequently had an opportunity 
of examining these mines with more attention than J did at this peri- 
od ; and consequently shall refer tlic reader to the separate account 
given of them at tlic end of this paper ; I remained long enough in 
the present one, to see some of the stones extracted, and passed from 
hand to hand in baskets by the miners who vyerc statioued at different 
stages of the mine, for the purpose of conveying tl&m above ground. 

Having procured about four coole^ load of stones, I removed to a 
second mine, which proved to be about ten feet deeper than the for- 
mer, and having caused the people to extract a sufficient quantity of 
stones from the second pit, I then returned to Marcupam, in order to 
try the materials I had just collected. 

Here the women resumed their part, and having taken charge of the 
stones, they took them to a large rock, where they pounded them into 
perfect dust, which being placed in the hollow board above mentioned, 

* The extracting of the ore from the bowels of the earth being attended with 
considerable danger, owing to occasional falls of the earth, which they have neither 
the means or the skill to support, as is usual in mines ; also the bodily strength 
which the breaking of the stones requires, makes it that men alone attend to this 
part of the business. 

2 o 
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they took it to a well where the stony substance being washed off (as 
in the first case), a sediment likewise remained, which yielded an equal 
quantity of gold, as would have been extracted from an equal bulk of 
the earth near Wurigam. I then tried the earth at the surface at se- 
veral places, and also that which was extracted along with the stones ; 
the former yielded a small quantity of metal, the latter contained no- 
thing but iron. 

Having thus convinced myself that a considerable tract in those 
parts was impregnated with gold, as had been reported, I returned 
to Battamangalaua on the 19th, where having been met by the Amil- 
dar, I inquired of liim whether lie had heard of those mines before. 
His answer was 44 that they had been known many years since, and that 
Tippil had formerly sent a Braiuiii (named R&ja Ramlhander) to ex- 
amine them; but as it was found after atrial of several weeks, that the 
produce just balanced the expo nee, and left no profit to the sircar, it 
was dropped as a bad concern.” 

This account exactly corresponded with that given me by the rayats 
at Wurigam (near which place the Raja Ramciiander had carried on 
his investigation) ; having however inquired more particularly of them, 
how he had proceeded to business, it appeared that he never visited per- 
sonally any part of the impregnated ground, and that lie relied through 
the whole of his inquiry on the information given him by his servants. 
The rayats assured me that he never visited the mines at Mareupam. 

Having traced this golden ore (however thinly spread) through an 
extent of about 10 square miles, J thought it probable that more of it 
might still be discovered at a greater distance. I accordingly conti- 
nued my inquiries, when an old woman inhabiting a village called 
Buksagar* gave an account that gold was occasionally found on the 
banks of the Pal-ciur river, near that village, and that she had fre- 
quently attended to the extracting of it. 

My public calls requiring that L should at some period or other visit 
that part of the parganah of Colar, I resolved on moving immediately 
to it, for the purpose of verifying this uew intimation. 

I arrived at Buksagar on the 22nd of February, and soon collect ^ 
ed a sufficient number of persons to carry ou the inquiry. They took 
me to the southern bank of the river, and I saw them gathering the 
earth at the surface to about the depth of three inches, which yielded 
a product fuller than that collected near Wurigam. I observed more- 

* A village on the north tank of the Pal-aur river, five miles east from 
Battamangalum, eight miles from Wuriam, and under the same parallel of latitude 
with the latter. 
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over that the earth being washed off, there appeared hardly anv iron 
mixed with what remained, and I frequently perceived the golden ore 
(though in very small quantity) adhering by itself to the board into 
which it had been collected. 

Any metal found in dust on the banks of a river may fairly be sup- 
posed to have been driven arid deposited there by the stream. I wna 
accordingly induced to suppose that this ore was not homogeneous to 
the soil where it was found, and in order to convince myself of it, I 
examined the stratum on the course of the river, about one mile higher 
up towards its source, and found it equally impregnated with the ore. 

I then returned to the spot where it was found in greatest abundance, 
and having extracted earth from a hole about two feet deep, the same 
being tried yielded nothing but iron. Though this experiment was 
favourable to my opinion, I had cause afterwards to regret not hav- 
ing examined the stratum at this part of the river in a more extensive 
manner. 

A variety of circumstances compelled nie at this time to extend my 
observations no further ; and my want of professional knowledge would 
have induced me to give up the pursuit, had not it been for the follow- 
ing circumstances : 

My preceding observations on this subject having been communicat- 
ed to several persons high in rank under the Madras Presidency, and 
the report having gone abroad that gold mines bad been discovered in 
Mysore, it excited the curiosity of some friend*), who recommended that 
1 should revisit the impregnated tract and extend my inquiries as far as 
T was able. 

From a consciousness of my inability, 1 confess that I did not under- 
take the task without some hesitation. Having however had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the Dewan of the Raja of Mysore at Bangalore, in 
April, and having found him disposed to assist my exertions as much as 
lay in his power, I resolved on revisiting the mines at Marcupam, and 
leaving Bangalore on the 1 9th of April, I arrived at Cargury on the same 
day*. 

When once a subject has been started, the mind easily follows it up, 
and a variety of circumstances, originally slightly considered, recur na- 
turally to our recollection, as they tend to support a favourite opinion, 
and to forward the object of our pursuits. 

As 1 surveyed the pergunnah of Uscotta, in the year 1800, I heard 
a story told by the Bramins, the purport of which was, that ‘ in pros- 


* A small village on the west bank of the Foni-uur river, in the province of 
Uscotta, fifteen miles distant from Baogalore. 

2 o 2 . 
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perous years, when the gods favoured the zillah of Cargdry with an ample 
harvest, now and then grains of gold were found in the ears of the pad- 
dy which grows under the tank laying close north of that village/* 

I treated this at the time as a fabrication, and took no farther notice 
of it. But now that my mind was taken up with inquiries of that 
nature, on mv return to Cargdrv, I began to conceive that there might 
be more truth in the story than I at first had imagined ; as it was by 
no means impossible that the banks of the Poni-aur might be 
equally impregnated with golden ore as those of the Pal-aur, its sister 
river, and that the plant cultivated in its vicinitv might very well in 
that case carry up now and then a grain of gold in its growth. 1 ac- 
cordingly resolved on trying the stratum on the hanks of the Poni-aur 
near Cargdry ; but the natives at that place being totally ignorant of 
the method of washing the earth, and having no utensils with me for 
that purpose, I was reduced to collect a certain number of loads from 
various places at random, and to take them along with me until I could 
procure gold searchers to examine their contents. 

On my arrival at Dascracottapilly*, (22nd,) I soon procured people 
from Wurigam to attend me, and by my experiments obtained three 
sparkles of gold from a load collected on the banks of an anicut or 

dam, which crosses the Funi-aur opposite to Cargdrv ; so that al- 
though the other specimen yielded nothing but iron, this instance alone 
was sufficient to establish that the Poni-aur, as well as the Pal-aur, 
rolled gold dust in its stream. 

The next object for consideration was, at which place these two ri- 
vers so near to their source could have collected this ore : this 1 thought 
was a question which came home to myself, as having surveyed them to 
a considerable distance towards the hills from which they flow, I ought 
to know best the different tracts over which they went. It then oc- 
curred to me that the gold whidi I had formerly collected near Wuri- 
gam and Marc dp am was generally found near certain small hills, con- 
sisting of deep red clay, mostly flat at the top, and covered with that 
sort of hard metallic stone which in Bengal is called kankar, forming 
a hard crust, appearing as it were a cover to the hill. 

Now, with regard to the Poni-aur, I recollected that there were three 
small hills of this descriptionf about half a mile S. W. of Cargdry, 
which in the rainy season supply water to the tank which lays north 
of it, and that this river passed pretty near a long range of this kind 

* This village is on the road from Bangalore to the Carnatic by Malure, distant 
forty -nine miles east of Bangalore, and ten miles west of Battamungalam. 

f Pattendore Hills. 
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near Uscotfa, Sattiar, Suluvehelly, and Jangamcotta, an extent of 
nearly twenty miles?. Again, with respect to the Pal-aur, I noticed 
that I had lately traced it through similar hills towards the centre of the 
province of Colar. From this f concluded that all such hills in this 
neighbourhood might be alike impregnated with the golden ore, and 
he the original mines where it was created. I accordingly determined 
on following up the tract in which they lay, and examining the stratum 
near every one of them up to certain high grounds near Uondiir Papan- 
helly, where they seem to terminate. 

The small hill north of Duscracottapilly* being of this description, it 
naturally became the first subject of investigation. Having now collect- 
ed a regular working party, consisting of a Duflfadar, or overseer, and 
thirty Dheru women, 1 began to search the adjacent ground, and the 
first place which I examined on the N. E. side of the hill, yielded an 
ample produce of very fine gold dust. I was equally successful when I 
examined the other sides, and particularly noticed that a sort of red earth 
generally two fee 4- deep, and succeeded by a white calcareous earth of 
equal depth, the under-stratum of which is composed of large white 
decaved stones, seldom failed to contain an ample proportion of metal, 
— a circumstance winch induced me to think that the same sort of earth, 
though remote from the hills, might be likewise impregnated with ore ; 
and in order to satisfy myself of it, I removed to arutt, distant about 
one and half mile from Baterine Hill, and totally unconnected with it, 
where having collected a few loads of red earth, and washed it, the first 
load which was examined yielded (a circumstance wholly to be ascrib- 
ed to chance) as much as twenty from any other impregnated place. 
This agreeable surprize, however, did not last longer than the time of 
trying the remaining loads, which yielded exactly the same propor- 
tion as the earth near the hill had done. * 

Having thus satisfied myself of the- merits of this red clay, T direcled 
the gold searchers to spread in various directions at a distance from 
the hills, and to gather in preference wherever they found it. I had 
the satisfaction to find my conjectures proved invariably well founded* 
having tried on that day the tract near Daseracottapilly at more than 
twelve different places, every one of which yielded a satisfactory pro- 
duct. 

It will surprise persons unacquainted with the character of Indians 
to hear, as I inquired of the inhabitants of the village close to which 
I had discovered gold dust, whether they ever had noticed particles of 
it on their ground (some of which are actually large enough to be dis- 


* B&terine Hill. 
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cernible when mixed with the stratum), their answer was, “ That 
their business being to cultivate the ground, they never troubled them- 
selves to look for gold in the earth, and consequently had never observ- 
ed it before.” J did not hesitate in agreeing with them that they had 
taken to the most profitable pursuit of the two. Having thus explored 
the tract near Daseracottapillv, I moved on the 2(ith to Podipilly (a 
small village east of the pass, and about four miles east of Uaseracotta- 
pilly;, and with a view to save a number of useless repetitions, 1 shall 
briefly sav, that in order to establish the opinion which I bad broached 
respecting the merits of the small hills and red earth above alluded to, 
I successively examined the whole tract from Batenin* to Yerra Bate- 
rinc Ilills, an extent of about twelve miles in length by four in breadth ; 
during which inquiry I only was disappointed twice on more than thirty 
experiments, and I remained satisfied that the gold dust was not more 
peculiar to the tract near Wurigam ami jVlarcupuin than any where 
else within two miles on each side of the range of small hills or pass 
above-mentioned : these places being only noticed in preference hv the 
natives on account of their inhabitants devoting more exclusively their 
time to the searching for gold than those at any of the surrounding 
villages. 

From Pedipilly to Yerra Bate ri ne Hills, the superior stratum is gene- 
rally composed of a brown earth, mixed with gravel about two feet deep ; 
it is almost every where succeeded by a sort of grey argillaceous enrth, 
and at some places by a white calcareous earth, when the superior stra- 
tum alters to a bright red. 

During the three days I halted at Murcupmu, l kept twelve men 
in constant employment, both to assist me in collecting specimens of 
the strata, and to extract gj»ld from the stones. Ten of them were em- 
ployed the first day list digging out stones, and half of the next in pound- 
ing them and extracting the metU — the produce of their labour was 
in weight two grains of gold only. 

So small a quantity of metal for so much labour induced me to think 
that I had not been fairly dealt with ; for were these the usual pro- 
ducts, it could not possibly be worth these men’s while to attend to so 
unprofitable a trade. I had morever observed that two mines had been 
sunk since I had last visited Marctipam, a sure sign that the business 
was carried on very briskly. The people who devote their time to the 
searching for gold, are exclusively of the Dheru (or Pariah) caste. The 
following is their mode of carrying on the work : 

When they resolve on sinking a mine, they assemble to the number 
of about ten or twelve men from different villages. They next proceed 
in appointing a Duffadar (or head man) among themselves, whose busi- 
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ness is to superintend the work, and to convert the products into 
money. They then make a purse to purchase a sufficient quantity urf 
lamp oil, and the necessary iron tools. This being done, partly from a 
prejudice they entertain that the tract over which a peacock has been 
observed to fly and alight is that of a vein of gold, they fix upon a tpot, 
and then proceed to business. 

Having examined the mines near Marciipam, 1 proceeded in carrying 
into execution the plan which 1 had formed of investigating the stra- 
tum about the small hills extending north of Dascrarottnpilly, and also 
the banks of the Pal-aur river. 

The service having taken me to a different tract from the 1st to the 
4th of Mav, J had no oppoit unity of making any observation until I 
arrived at a small village called Nellore on the western bank of the 
river, one and h;df mile north of Battamangalam. t turned my atten- 
tion in the first instance to the hunks of the Pal-aur, from the bed of 
which I obtained a few particles of gold, much the same in point of 
quantity as what J had found at the second place, which 1 examined 
near Bak augur. 

Having noticed on the same day a deep rutt in the ground, exhibiting 
the same sort of red clay as 1 have formerly described when near the 
hills, running from west to east towards the river, I thought it offer- 
ed a good opportunity to establish whether the golden tract extended 
so far to the eastward ; as it would at the same time (in case of suc- 
cess) explain whence came the gold dust found in the river, my expe- 
riments proved perfectly satisfactory, and 1 remained well assured (this 
impregnated spot lying far beyond any possible overflow of the river) 
that it did not receive its contents from the stream, but on the contra- 
ry, supplied it with golden ore. J also formed an opinion that the me- 
tal was not more peculiar to the hills than to the whole tract in which 
they lay, comprehending a space of several miles east and west of them, 
and extending more particularly to the eastward, somewhat beyond the 
banks of the Pal-aur river. This induced inc to examine the interval 
between Miitial Ghat and Manigatta Hill, an interval of about eleven 
miles in extent, through which the range is interrupted, and presenting 
a tolerably even surface, only encumbered with large granite stones, 
which bespoke more of iron than of gold. 

On the 5th of May, moved to Carapanhelly, near Batcrine Ilill : on 
this and the following day, examined successfully the whole of the 
tract north of the hill. The stratum being at some places of a deep- 
brown earth, succeeded by a grey argillaceous earth ; at others of a red 
clay, succeeded by white calcareous earth and stones. 
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On the 7th, moved to Shapur, examined the ground at several 
places in the interval ; stratum as before ; found it everywhere equally 
impregnated. On the same evening, visited the banks of the river 
(about two miles east from Shapur) with equal success, noticed a bed 
of white calcareous stones (the common under-stratum of the metal- 
lic earth) crossing the river from bank to bank where 1 stood. 

On the 8tli, moved to Manigatta, close north of which place the 
range of small hills resumes ; found gold at every place which I examin- 
ed in the interval, but evidently decreasing in point of quantity. 
Strata as before. 

On the 9 tli, examined the course of the river which crosses the 
impregnated tract close north of Manigatta, and touches the south 
extremity of the small hills north of it. Made trial of the soil, and 
more especially of the highest earth collected at the surface within reach 
of the stream for upwards of two miles west of the hills, and gave up 
the pursuit when still obtaining a few particles of gold from the earth 
taken &t random withiu reach of the course of its water. 

On the lltji, 1 2th, 13th, and 14th, examined the tract about the 
Manigatta, Wiillur and Ycldur Hills ; found it every where (though ex- 
tremely thinly), impregnated with gold, the upper stratum being gene- 
rally composed>f a deep, brown earth, and suecccdcdbyalivid-flcsh*- 
colored calcareoti& earth at some places, and particularly about Yeldur, 
changing to a beautiful pink color. 

On the 15th, 16th, and 19th, examined successfully the cluster of 
small hills which lay east of Randfir Papanpillv. These small eminen- 
ces terminate, to the northward, the frequently interrupted range which 
has been the subject of the present investigation, and were the win- 
ning goal I had kept in view ever since I began this second inquiry. Hav- 
ing however taken notice o£ a small hill lying about se\ en miles due east 
of these, near Ramasandra, and apparently of the same description ; on 
the 26th 1 examined the stratum both in the interval and about it, and 
found the earth every where impregnated with gold : having thus tra- 
ced it uninterrupted right across this extensive pergunnah, and being 
precluded of any farther investigation by the chain of large hills which 
Jay north of Ramasandra, and arc connected with the eastern ghats 
north -east of Panganfir. 

The country north of the Randur Papanpilly hills loses altogether 
its ardent and ungratifying appearance, it exhibits an extensive plain, 
beautifully variegated with cultivated fields, tanks, and mango groves; 
a seeqery very seldom to be met with near the golden tract, which is 
almost every where covered with a scanty, unthriving jungle, the soil 
being supposed by the natives to contain certain substances inimi- 
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cal to agriculture. Eager as they seem every where else to avail them- 
selves of the vicinity of rising grounds to construct tanks, here on 
the contrary, hardly any structure of this sort is to he seem. Nay, at 
many places, the ray at s turn bv means of artificial water-courses the noxi- 
ous streams, which during the rainy season descend from those chalky 
pits, towards their fields, thus unknowingly exemplifying that great 
common-place of moral philosophy, which teaches us to disdain the 
hidden and corrupting treasures of the earth, and look to the plough for 
abundance and prosperity. 

Particulars of the mines examined by Lieut. VVarrkn, in the month of 
April , 180*2. — 1 st Mine, tees t of Knnbhj. 

The entrance of this mine is at the level of the tract in which it 
stands. It is in hreadch two feet ; in length, four feet ; in perpendicular 
depth, about 30 feet; iu extent 50 feet. 

The upper stratum is composed of a deep-brown earth to the extent 
of about 1 j feet, (No. 1.) Then succeeds a stratum of grey argillaceous 
earth, mixed with gravel, about one footaleep, (No. 2.) Nextfollows a bed 
of deep-brown earth, similar to that at No. I , four feet deep, (No. 3.) un- 
der this is a stratum of hard grey and yellow day, four feet deep (No. 4,) 
where the mine ceases to descend perpendicularly ; and an even space 
is met at this stage, intended as a place of rest. 

From this the mine descends at an angle of about 10° from the foot 
for four feet deeper. It then bra uchcs off into two separate galleries, 
one of which strikes to the southward, and at six feet offset subdivides 
into two branches, one of which follows the original southerly direc- 
tion to the extent of 36 foot, the stratum being of a hard whit Mi argil- 
laceous earth. (No. 6). The other branching off in a south-easterly 
direction, to an extent of 20 feet, the stratum booing the same as at 
No. 6. * 

The other principal gallery extends westerly in a straight direction, 
at present only accessible to 24 feet, where it is encumbered with fallen 
earth, (the stratum being the same as No. 6, in the two preceding 
galleries,) in each of which the metallic stones are found. 

These stones are generally of a siliceous nature, of a black, changing 
to deep rust colour, where they seem to decay. A few parallel streaks 
are observable in them, about which adheres a green and yellow sub- 
stance, which marks their value to the natives as they search the 
mines, (No 7.) 

N. B. Although this mine appears to have been much searched, it 
is still very productive, at least in the ideas of the natives. 

2nd Mine , 

Being the same with that visited by me on the 28th of February. 

2 p / V - - 
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The entrance of this mine is in a hollow place, about six feet below the 
level of the surrounding tract, ancl lies nearly due west of Surun- 
pally. It is in breadth two feet ; in length, four feet ; in perpendicular 
depth, about 45 feet ; in extent, 56 feet. 

The upper stratum is composed of a black argillaceous earth, mixed 
with gravel, about three feet deep, (No. I.) Then succeeds a stratum of 
dark-brown earth, mixed with stones, about six feet in extent (No. 2), 
under this is a bed of hard clay, at some places in black and yellow 
streaks, in an oblique direction ; about four feet deep, (No. 3.) Next fol- 
lows on the north and west sides a bed of large black stones, of a hard, 
compact argillaceous nature (No. 4); the stratum on the east and south 
sides being of the same sort as (No. 2). Next follows a stratum of 
black earth, mixed with gravel, about four feet in extent (No. 5), where 
the mine ceases to descend perpendicularly, and where (as in the pre- 
ceding one) a resting place is found. 

The mine then descends at an angle of about 20° from the foot, for 
32 feet direct ; the stratum being composed of hard black clay (No. 6,) 
in which are found two sorts of stones. The one similar to that de- 
scribed No. 4, containing in the opinion of the natives no metallic sub- 
stance whatever. The other being a hard white siliceous stone, about 
which generally adheres a deep orange soft substance, which marks its 
value to the miners, and generally appears where the stone splits as it 
is broken (No. 7). 

[The particulars of two other mines differ in no material respect from the pre- 
ceding ; they are accordingly omitted. 

In the Madras Literary Gazette for May 10th, 1831, appeared an interesting 
editorial notice, derived from official documents, of the gold mines in the province 
of Malabar, the first printed account, as it is stated, of these gold works. 

There is also a notice of the sarao^ mines in the Mechanic's Magazine for 
1834, page 43, which states that although they became known to Mr. Duncan, Go- 
vernor of Bombay, in 1793, they had remained neglected for forty years, until the 
Madras Government lately issued an order for registering ail gold found in the 

collectorote of Calicut. Surveyors were also deputed to examine the district. 

The principal mines examined by the late Dr. Ward, according to his report, 
were five miles S. W. of Nelambur : their depth, and tlic mode of working them, 
resemble the foregoing description. The produce from 06 lbs. of the earth was about 
one grain. The African sands sometimes yield as much as 36 in the same quan- 
tity. The total quantity extracted per annum does not exceed 750 ounces, or 
30,000 rupees value. The mines now wor|g;d are Cherankode, Dcvala, Nelyalam, 
Ponery, and Pulyode, in the Wynaad district : the rivers Srupumjee, Polwye, 
and Tiruropaddy rivers in Calicut ; Punaur and Malapuram rivers in Kur- 
menad; Pandaldr and Aliparamb rivers in Nedinganadj Kadalaondy and 
Parpanangady on the sea shore in Shernad ; Kapil, Aripanad, and Tirdmaly 
Hills in the Ernaad district ; besides twenty river works unnecessary to enume- 
rate. — E d.] 
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VI . — Abstract Statement of 412 Villages m Zillah Barelly. Settlement under 
Regulaiim V[[. 1822. By H. S. Bouluerson, 12 Collector. 

The following: statement, for which we are indebted to the Secretary of the 
Allahabad Sudur Board of Revenue, will give a just notion of the produce of 
land in the Roliilcund districts. 
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VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Scciety. 

Wednesday Evening , the 1st October 3 1834. 

[Col. Sir J erkmiaii Bryant, Sen. Mem. present, in the Chair.] 

Lieutenant MaCLJSUI?, Madras N. I., attached to the Burmese Embassy, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel James Low, Resident at Lucknow, proposed at the 
last Meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected as members of the Society. 

Read a letter from N. Wallicii, Esq. M. D. Acting Secretary of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bengal, expressing the thanks 
of the Society for their present of Kandahar tobacco, cotton-seeds, &c. 

Read a letter from Professor Frank, expressing his best thanks for the 
17th volume of the Asiatic Reseax$lies received through their late Secre- 
tary, Professor H. H. Wilson. 

Also one from Ch. D' Meigs, Secretary of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, acknowledging receipt of volumes Kith; 17th, and 18th of the Asiatic 
Researches, and volume 1st of the Journal As. Soc. 

2 p 2 
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Extracts were read of private letters from Professor Wilson, and Mr. 
G^ouge Swinton, on subjects interesting to the Society. 

The celebrated sculptor Ciiantkkv has at Last undertaken to execute the bust 
of our late Secretary. Soim* delay is anticipated, as he is at present engaged in 
a colossal equestrian statue of Sir Thomas Monro for Madras, aud a full length 
of Sir J. Malcolm for Bombay. 

A fresh supply of the loth volume, Asiatic Researches, was required, all hitherto 
sent home hating been disposed of. 

Sir David Brewster is at present engaged in a work on the crystalline lenses 
of animals, and he i& anxious to procure specimens of the eyes of all the fishes of 
the Ganges. Tliosc who have opportuuites of supplying this desideratum are 
requested to wrap the eyes up in thin -sheet -lead, numbered with reference to a 
catalogue of their names and species, and then all may be enclosed together in 
spirits of wine. Mr. Swinton thus scut home the eyes of elephants, tigers, &e. 
on a former occasion. 

Mr. Swinton, referring to the notice in page 304 of the Journal for July 1833, 
intimates that he has received back from Sir D. Brewster the amount of Indian 
subscriptions for the polyzonal lens, with hank interest at 2 per cent., and that he 
holds it at the disposal of the subscribers to be paid to their agents in England. 
(A notioe to this effect is printed on the cover of the present mouth.) 

Library. 

Read a letter from J. Vaugiian, Esq. Librarian of American Philo- 
sophical Society, forwarding the undermentioned books for presentation. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, volume 4th, part. 3rd, new 
series. 

Facts, observations, and conjectures relative to the Generation of the Opossum 

of North America, in a letter from Professor Bari on to* Mohs. IIoi/me of Paris. 

Laws and Regulations of the American Philosophical Society. 

Note of the effect upon the magnetic needle of the Aurora Borealis visible at 
Philadelphia on the 17th May 1833, by A. 1). Backe. 

Observations on the disturbance in the direction of the horizontal needle, by 
A. D. Backe. * 

Memoirs of the llitdbrica! Society of Pennsylvania ; aud various pamphlets on 
the subject of canals and institutions fo' education. 

The following works were also presented : 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, volume 7th— presented by that Society , 
through the Honorable Ike Court of Directors. 

Select papers ou expressing the languages of the East in the English character — 
presented by Mr. Trevelyan. 

A brief account ol‘ the religion and civil institutions of the Burmans— by H. N. 
Thakuor . 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 73 and 73, — by the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Boorlidni Chitiu, a Dictionary of the Persian language, a new edition, edited 
and printed by Hakim Abdulmujid — by the editor . 

Museum. 

Model of a musical instrument and a battle-axe used by the hill people 
u£ar Iiazaribagh — presented by LieutiyuuU J ♦ Awdry. 
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Specimen)* of the shells and corals from the Isle of Socotra were pre- 
sented \v Mr. J. Cutinin, on the part of Mr. II. V. Lynch. • 

Specimen ■» of the rocks in the jungle mehals, particularly of the strata 
exposed to view by the new road, cut in the Katjor pass of the Palma 
range of hills, separating Rurrabhiim and Patkiin from Dhidbbuin and 
Singhblnim; were presented by Lieuteuant Western, Engineers. 

The fossil tooth alluded to in Ur. Spii.sbuhy’s last communication, was 
received from Ur. Row. 

Specimens ofha^-alt, white porcelain clay, coal, and pyrites from Sadiya 
in Assam were presented by Lieutenant I(. L. Jliimti, Adjutant, Assam 
Light Infantry. 

A note was read from Lieutenant Auciiuonn, enclosing a letter from an 
Officer of 11. C. Sloop C'oote, stating the impossibility of finding a convey- 
ance for the mummy left there by him, in consequence of the prejudices 
of the Mahomedan seamen. It had become necessary, after many endea- 
vours to get it away from Mocha, to bury it at that place ! 

Read a letter from Lieutenant W. Foley, dated Khyook Pliyoo, Arraean, 
6th September, transmitting Journal of it tour through the Island of Ram - 
ree, with a Geological Sketch of the country, and brief account of the cus- 
toms, &e. of its inhabitants. 

Extracts from Lieutenant Foley’s journal were read, and the thanks of 
the Society were voted fur his valuable communication. 

[The jourirtl will he puhli>licJ in nn early number.] 

A notice of a new coin with the monogram of figs. I and 8, Plate ix. of 
Hindu coins, volume ill. Asiatic Society’s Journal, was received from Major 
Stacy, and read. 

A note by the Secretary was read, on the perfect identity of the inscrip- 
tions of the lath of Fkroz Shah at Dehli ; Bhim Sen’s lath at Alluhuhad ; 
and the column hearing the same uamo near Bettiah. 

[The notice of this curious and important fact will appear in the next number.] 


VI I J . — M iscellaneous 

* 

1. — On the making of Chinese Paper ; translated from the 23 rd Volume of the 
Pun Tsaou Kang Muh. 

[From the Trans. Soc. Arts, xlix. pt. 2.J 

In ancient times, barnbus were connected together, and letters burnt on them, 
to form books ; and hence the several characters employed to denote papers and 
documents are formed partly with the character for “ bambu.” 

In the time of the Tsiu and the Han dynasties, letters wore written upon silk 
cloth ; and hence the characters for silk and cloth are component parts of the 
character used for paper. 

In the time of the Emperor Ho Te, (A. D. 100,) Tsac Lun began to take the 
bark of trees, old silk of different kinds, fishing-nets, and hemp, and boil them to 
rags, and make paper of them, which was used throughout the whole of the empire* 
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Another imtkoriry says, the people of Shuh, on the western side of China, use 
l^mp or linen to make paper ; the people of the Fast, in Fokin, use tender bam- 
bus ; the people of the North, the bark of the mulberry ; others use the rattan ; 
some, mosses or lichens; some, the straw of wheat or other grains ; some, the 
cocoon of the silk woim; and others, the bark of the Chu-trec (ayn. of Ruh), 
the Jlrou&unetlia. 


Sha Cfipy or Crape Paper. 

This paper is brought from among the mountains of Nanking, in the province of 
Kwang Se. 

In spring, during the first and second moons, they take the bark of a tree called 
Rub-mull (HromoiieUia Papynfera), and having pounded it, throw it into a stone 
reservoir of pure water, where they leave it to steep till it is fit for use. They then 
take it out with the sediment, and pouring into it cow-skin glue, boiled with water, 
stir all together. Taking up this mixture with a mould of bambu screen of the 
size required, they put it out into the sun to dry. and it becomes crape paper. 

The Chinese paper called touch-paper (or paper fuel) is made at the village call- 
ed IV ill Keang, a few miles from Canton, of the variety of bambu called Lang. 

At the beginning of summer, during the fourth and fifth moons, the young 
sprouts of the bambu arc cut off jest as the leaves are beginning to grow, and 
having been beaten flat, arc thrown into a lime-pit to steep for about a month* 
They are then taken out, washed clean, and dried in the sun. After which, they are 
pounded small, passed through a sieve, and laid up. The kernel of the Longan fruit 
(Dimocarpus longan) is also used, being pounded smoll, dried in the M m, amt ., ass . 
ed like flour through a sieve. Wl.cn making the paper, this powder ’is put into 
clenh water, stirred about, then taken up with a mould made of bambu screen, 
and the water left to ruu off. It is afterwards applied to a heated wall to dry' 
and the paper is then complete. * } 

For coarser or finer paper, a coarser or finer mould is used. 

The person who made the drawings says, the bambu is cut into lengths of 
about three feet., tied up into bundles of seventeen each, and put into running 
water, where it stays six months. It is then put (in the same bundles) into pits 
made in the ground, mixed with quick lime made from the shells of the Venus 
Sinensis, pressed down yith wefghts, and left for six months longer. The bundles 
will have been thus soaked for twelve ninths : they are then taker, out, cut into 
short lengths, put into cue of the usual Chinese pounding mills, and beaten down 
into pulp j bung ^tir red occasionally, so as to present a new surface ; about four 
hours’ labour will break it down. Ur 

Pits, twelve eovids deep and ten long, contain 2000 bundles of seventeen pieces 
each, weighing about i>4 catty, or 32 pounds. v 

Cisterns are about eight eovids long, in two partitions, two and six broad and 
two pailfuls of water arc used to oue of the pulp. ’ 


Kiny Yuca Paper . 

During the fourth moon, at the close of spring and commencement of summer 
the bambu shoots are cut off ut the length of three or four eovids, (14.625 inches V 
and the size of six or seven inches, and then thrown into a lijpit to steep foi 
almut a month. They are then taken np, washed clean, and bleached every day 
ttll.Utey are of the purest white; after which, they are dried in the sun, pounded 
email, and passed through a very fine sieve, and the finest and whitest part of the pow- 
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tier taken for use. With this is used also the best white cotton of Loo Chow, ten 
times bowed (or boiled), and the very light cotton which is uppermost taken for 
use. 

Rice- water, made from the whitest rice, being mixed with these two ingredieuts, 
the whole is taken up with a mould made of bambu screen of the size required, 
and then applied to heated wait to dry. 

This forms the whitest and finest King Yuca paper. 

The above notes were accompanied by seven outline drawings, made in China, 
of the various processes of manufacturing paper from the bambu, which drawings, 
by the liberality of Mr. Rkbvks, have been placed in the Society’s Library. 

2 — Prevent inrf the Adhesion of Earthy crust to the Inner Surface of Steam Boilers . 

[From the Trans. Soc. Arts, xlix. pt. 2.j 

Almost all natural waters hold in solution both carbonate and sulphate of limp, 
two earthy salts, of which the former is thrown down by bringing the water to a 
boiling heat, and the latter by evaporation. On this account it is, that if the inside 
of a steam-engine boiler be examined, after having been in use for a few days, 
■t will he found to contain muddy water, and an earthy crust will be seen adher- 
ing to the iron plates of which the vessel is formed. The rate at which this 
ci ust is deposited depends on the hardness of the water employed, that is, on the 
proportion of the above-mentioned earthy salts which it contains. This crust is a 
much worse conductor of heat than iron is, and, therefore, a boiler lined with it, 
even to the thickness of the tenth of an inch, possesses the following defects. The 
water which it contains is not so soon trough t up to the boiling point, and il 
greater quantity of fuel is required to produce a given quantity of steam, because 
a large proportion of the heat given out during its burning is carried up the chim- 
ney and lost. It becomes, therefore, necessary, from time to time, to remove 
this crust, which is naturally done by a hammer and chisel ; hut this operation not 
only incurs u waste of time, but the boiler is often seriously injured, and rendered 
leaky by means of it. 

It has been found, if a few potatoes are thrown into the boiler when it is again 
filled, after having been cleaned out, that the formation of mist is sensibly re- 
tarded, and that the adhesion of it to the sides of the boile** is greatly weakened, 
so as to allow of its being detached more spf ;dily, and with much less hazard. 

Another method of producing the same effect has been pointed out to the -Society 
by Mr. Jambs Bedford, of Leeds, druggist. He put into a large steam boiler be- 
tween two and three gallons of sperm oil foots ; and found that, after eight weeks 
constant use, the deposit of crust was very small compared to what it used to be 
from the same water alone, and also that the crust could be cleaved off by means 
of a common stiff broom. The application of oily matters for this purpose, 
though original on the part of Mr. Bedford, is not absolutely new ; for the Soci- 
ety have been informed by one of their members, that he has known uu iron boil- 
er using Thames water preserved in constant use for seventeen years by cleaning 
it often, and smearing the iiiside with oil or tallow after each cleaning. 

The Society, however, have reason to believe that neither of the above methods 
are in common use, and have, therefore, directed this short statement to be pub- 
lished for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 
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I . — Notice of some Ancient Inscriptions in the Characters of the Alla - 
habdd Column . Bj 15. LI. Hodgson, ttsq. Resident in Nepal, 

[In a Letter to the Secret, uy, read at the Meeting of the 28th May, 1834.] 
With reference ro the remark* in No. 97 of the Journal on the 
Allahabad Column, and, more particularly, to the note at the foot of 
page lid, I hasten to inform you, that some 8 or 10 years ago, 1 sent 
to the Asiatic Society drawings and descriptions of a column, and in- 
scription, which I found in the Tarai of zill.tb ftirun, half way between 
the town of Bcttiah and the river Gandac, west and a little north of 
Cettiah, and very near to the Nepal frontier. There is £ similar pillar, 
and similarly inscribed, close to the high road from Scironly to Patna ; 
and though this be, I suspect, in zillali Tirlnit, not Suran, and though 
Stirling call Ins Lath, the Sdran pillar, yefr I believe him to allude to 
the latter monument, and not to inijje : because tlic latter is situated 
in a frequented country, and commonly traversed route to and from 
sundry familiar places ; and if not in Sdran, it is, at least, close to its 
boundary ; whereas the former stands in a desert out of the way of all 
ordinary routes. At aM events, whether Stirling alluded to one or 
the other monument, it is certain, that there are two in north Bella r ; 
that both bear inscriptions of an identical character with your No. I ; 
and that both columns resemble in size and shape the Allahabad one, 
and that of Firoz Shah. 1 possess likewise an inscription, procured 
from the Sagar territories, written in the very same character. When 
therefore we consider the wide diffusion over all parts of India of 
these alphabetical signs, wc can scarcely doubt their derivation from 
Deva N&gari, and tlie inference is equally worthy of attention that the 
2a 
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language is Sanscrit. I use the words Deva Nagari and Sanscrit in 
’the largest sense, and mean thereby, the language and literal sym- 
bols of the learned Hindus ; for, you know, it is a question whether 
the existing Deva Nagari and Sanscrit be the primitive types, or, only 
the last results of refinement of older forms. The learned among the 
Hindus, so far as 1 know, adhere to the former opinion, and insist 
that all the Bhashas and their written characters, are derivatives from 
the primitive and pci feet types, viz. Sanscrit and Deva Nagan. And, 
with reference to the variety of alphabetical signs, which are daily 
being discovered by us, the common assertion of the Pandits of both 
the Brahmanical and Buuddha faiths is particularly worthy of obser- 
vation. They say that there arc, or were, no less than (14 Blmshas. 
each with its appropriate alphabet, derived from Sanscrit. Now, though 
the round number, G4, should probably be received with a grain of 
reserve, yet the many new' varieties (so to speak) of Deva Nagan, 
which we have discovered in the last 10 years, obviously drawn from 
that type, tend to confirm the general truth of what the Pandit* asseit; 
and, at the same time, warrant the expectation that we shall find many 
more yet, as well us countenance such presumptions as that your Nos. 
1 and 2 are essentially the same, and that both are essentially Indian, 
or (in the language of the Pandits, varieties of the De\a Nagan' type. 

When 1 forwarded the drawing of the Mathiuk pillar, (for so it is 
called by the neighbouring peasants,) with copy of the inscription upon 
it, to Dr. Wilson, l noticed the resemblance of the letters to those of 
Tibet, as well as that of the coucliant lion* on the top of the monu- 
ment to the dltigies of the same animal, forming the most common 
sculptural ornament of a certain class of temples in Nepal. And I 
observed to Dr. Wilson, that those circumstances had led me to hope 
that some Nepalese Pandit of the Bauddha faith would have been 
found capable of expounding the inscription : — an expectation in which, 
l added, l had been disappointed. If you examine the records of your 
museum, you will, I hope, find the Matliiali pillar and inscription; 
but, if not, and 1 still retain (of which I am doubtful) copies of them, 

1 will forward them to you ; and also, if you desire it, the Sagar 
inscription. 

Kathmandu , 24 Ih April, 183 4. 

I have just ascertained from Lokkamak Upadhya, the Nipalese 
Vakil, that there arc three Laths in North Beliir, inscribed with the 

* Lieut. Burt’s Bull, which crowned the Prayag Lfith, is or rather was, I 
suspect from analogy, a Lion. 
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character No. 1, and, moreover, a Ddhgop, or hemispherical Bauddha 
mausoleum and temple, in the sauge, region. * 

The first of the Uaths is the well known one near Bakra, in sight 
of the high road to Hajipur, and this is surmounted by a lion. The 
second is at Radi ah, near Arahraj-Maha l)eva, district of Majhouah, 
and zenundary of Bettiah, and it has no lion. 

Tiic third is the Mathiah one, between the town of Bettiah and the 
Garnlac, eight or ten mile- (perhaps more) west, and a little north, of 
Bettiah town. It has a lion. I find that my copy of the Mathiah 
inscription is gone home ; you shall have a new one made, if you need 
it. And I have ordered drawings and inscriptions to be taken from 
the other two pillars. 

I have likewise directed a drawing to he made of the Kcsriah mound, 
which is undoubtedly a Bauddha .Ddhgop or Chaitya, and such also is 
the Maui hay ala tope. There are scores of them in this valley. 


11. — Note on the Mathiah Lath Inscription. fly .1 as. Pkinsei*, Sec. %c. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Uodc.pon has favoured me with a 
native drawing of the column near Bettiah, which is engraved as figure 
k J of Plato XAVil. ; and a copy of the inscription it bears is given at 
length in Plate XXIX. The accuracy of the copy from the MS. has 
been verified bv careful examination, but the native engraver, to save 
space, has unfortunately carried on the whole text continuously, so that 
it does not shew the commencement of each line according to the 
original. This defect 1 have endeavoured to remedy bv placing small 
figures to mark the beginning of the lines, a 5 * it was hardly worth while 
to re-engrave the whole plate. • 

The character of this inscription wuis at once of bourse recognized to 
be, the same as that of the Allahabad column and Fkkoz's hath. The 
initial word of each paragraph was also soon perceived to agree with 
the specimen given at. t lie foot of Plate V. of the present volume — the 
identity continuing even further than the five letters there marked, 
and extending, in all. the numerous cases where the form occurs, to the 
following fifteen letters — 

>61- tX (lAXfiJ'SVi-HG- 

The trifling variations which may be perceived in one or two of the 
readings of this sentence, which may be supposed to he some formula 
of invocation, are evidently attributable to errors of transcription. 

Upon carefully comparing the Belliah inscription with those of 
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Note on the identity of the Mathiah Ldth Inscription [Oct. 


Allahabad and Delhi, with a view to find any other words which might 
hi common either to two or to all three of them, I was led to a most 
important discovery ; namely, that all three inscriptions are identically 
the same . Thus, the whole of the Bettiah inscription is contained 
verbatim in that of Feuoz’s Lath, published in four consecutive plates, 
in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches: and all that remains 
of the Allahabad inscription can with equal facility be traced in the 
same plates, with exception of the five short lines at the bottom, which 
appear to bear a local import. The last eleven lines of the east in- 
scription of the obelisk of Delhi have indeed no counterpart in the 
other two ; but this may be also owing to the destruction of the corre- 
sponding lines of these two texts, which happen to be, on them, the final 
and nethermost portion of the sculpture. 

To enable the reader to judge of the agreement of the three inscrip- 
tions, I have added to Plate XXIX., since it has been engraved, margi- 
nal references, to point out the corresponding sheets of the Delhi inscrip- 
tion. I have also marked all the variations, omissions, and redun- 
dances that occurred on a careful comparison of the two texts, omitting 
only the mere errors of vowel marks, the correction of which would 
have confused the already painful closeness of the writing. Consi- 
dering that the Bettiah inscription was taken down by a native artist, 
the errors of copying do not appear to be very numerous. There 
are more considerable discrepancies found on collating the Allahabad 
transcript of Lieut. Burt, with the original from Delhi, owing no 
doubt to its dilapidated condition. It i& a fortunate circumstance that 
the Delhi sculpture remained in so perfect a state of preservation, 
when it was first discovered and examined by the English. It seems 
moreover to have been mqst caiefully taken down by Captain Moare. 

On referring to my former note on the Allahabad column it 

will be remarked, that most of the anomalous letters, which I had 
thrown out of the classification of this alphabet in Plate V., are, on com- 
parison with the other texts, now reduced into simple and known 
forms. A few other remarks that occurred on passing my eye carefully 
over the whole three inscriptions, may perhaps help in determining 
the value of some of the letters. 

1. I asserted on that occasion that there appeared to be no com- 
pound letters : — several very palpable instances however occur in the 
Bettiah inscription, of double letters substituted for two single ones 
in the Delhi column. These are as follows : 

In the fourth line of the Bettiah version is found to be substi- 
tuted for DX of the Delhi text. In the first line the same substitution 
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is made, with the addition of one of the vowel marks, J for $X- In 
the eleventh line £ occurs for JCX : in the thirteenth, 1 for IX • 
in the 28tli, we find ^ taking the place of X& : and the same con- 
tracted form occurs also in the Allahabad version (vide scheme of Al- 
phabet, Plate V.) The commonest double letter however in both these 
two texts is ijj, which corresponds with XX of the original or Delhi 
column. 

Other contractions of less certainty may be remarked in the body 
of the inscriptions : for instance, for b+ ; 0€ for HO ; X for + + • 
It is probablt also that ( and ^ , are contractions of £ A and I/A, 
though this is not borne out, like the others, by actual example of the 
separated letters. 

2. From the frequent and almost exclusive occurrence of X as the 
secondary consonant in the above enumeration of double letters, as 
well *as from its resemblance in form to the corresponding letter of 
the Gya alphabet (No. 2, see Plate VI.), I think a strong probability 
is established that this letter is equivalent to y or ^ of the Deva 
Nagari alphabet. 

The other subjoined letter has a great analogy to the Sanscrit «T. 
The letter, with which these two are most frequently united, may with 
equal probability, be set down as equivalent to the Deva Nagari s, ; 
whence the compounds may he pronounced to be ^ and the two 
perhaps of most common occurrence in the Sanscrit language. 

3. The letters 6 and <b are found to be frequently interchange- 
able in the inscriptions; corresponding in this respect to the* and W of 
the Nagari alphabet, and strengthening the assumption just made, I 
and lr arc also very commonly confounded, and it is most pro- 
bable that they arc the same letter. Thp triangle (No. 28 of the 

alphabet in Plate V.) of the Delhi inscription, is invariably repre- 
sented bv the half-moon letter D TNo. I'D ^ ie R^ttiah Lath, and 
therefore the former may be erased from the alphabet : the anomaly 
of the same character, shaped like the letter V, proves on comparison 
to be the same letter as the foregoing. 

4. The letter H (No. 14 of the alphabet) is very commonly omitted 
in the Lath of Jlettiah, especially when it occurs before No. 24. This 
character also is subject to no vowel inflections ; its variations of form 
though numerous prove to be merely accidental. 

5. In the Delhi text as printed in the Asiatic Researches the words 
are separated from each other, according to the European fashion. 
This circumstance is of great consequence, (especially as it is not ob- 
servable in the other two transcripts,) because it enables us to form 
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some notion of the terminations and inflections of the words. Thus 
where we perceive au instance, (and many such occur,) of five or six 
consecutive words ending in the same letters, we may fairly presume 
them to be connected in case and gender, like the long compound 
epithet of the second inscription described by Dr. Mill, (p. 260.) 

6. The characters most often forming the termination of words in 
the Delhi text, arc J ( and 1 , of both of which upwards of 40 in- 
stances occur. Next to them in frequency, come 1, "8 , and 
about 20 of each: then 3 and b- and about a dozen each: 
the other letters are comparatively rare as finals. It may be remarked, 
that the vowel inflection, which has been set down as c, is affixed to 
most of the final consonants, affording another argument in favor of 
the language being Sanscrit. 

* 7. The order in which the inscription should be read is wrongly 
given in Captain IIoakk's plates, where he makes the east portion 
follow that of the north. That the north is the proper commencement 
is proved by its being the uppermost of the Allahabad column ; then 
follow the west, the south* and the east respectively. 

For convenience of reference, I may here remark, that the fip»t 
eight lines of the Allahabad Lath inscription include to the third letter 
19th line, Plate X., Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. They arc here cut oil’ by 
the Persian inscription. The following half line, partially clipped on the 
upper surface of the letters, begins with the eleventh letter of the four- 
teenth line, Plate XIII. of Delhi. The next three lines finish the same 
plate ; but three letters are missing from the beginning of each line 
(owing probably to the peeling of the stone). 

The three following lines (13, 14, 1.),) correspond with the com- 
mencement of Plate Xll.^ and also with the uppermost part of the 
Bettiuh inscription in the present plate ; the three or four initial letters 
of each line are here also cut off by some accident. 

Line 20 of Allahabad begins with the sixth letter of Plate XI. of 
Delhi, and the detached porlious of the neighbouring lines may easily 
be found in their respective places. 

In the second half of the Bettiali inscription (which should come 
first in the order of reading), one circumstance tends very much 
to perplex the comparison with that of Delhi, which is, that from 
the last letter of the 20th line onwards, the native copyist (at 
least I imagine the fault must be his) has transposed every half line of 
the text, placing first what by the Delhi column should be the last half 
of each line. This defect 1 have attempted to correct by placing inter- 
mediate figures over the first letter of each transposed passage : thus, the 
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order of the figures being now in the engraving 12, 13~, 13, 14£, 14, 
&e. f tlie order in which the text should be read to make it agree with 
the Delhi text is, 12, 13, 13^, 14, 14 and so on m the natural pro- 
gression of the figures. 

These circumstances prove liow very important lias been the dis- 
covery of the identity of the three inscriptions ; for when to the numer- 
ous errors of copying, is superadded the perplexing transposition in a 
complicated manner of one half of the inscription now before us, wc may 
readily imagine the almost insuperable difficulties it would have pre- 
sented to a translator, even had he a perfect acquaintance with the 
alphabet and language ! The case is now very much altered, and those 
who have the desire to signalize tlieir learning and ingenuity by decy- 
pliering the purport of the document, may go to work with perfect con- 
fidence, that by collation of the three manuscripts, he can provide him- 
self with a faithful copy of the original type. Whoever also undertakes 
to make a facsimile of the other inscriptions stated by Mr. Hodgson to 
exist in llehav and Nepal, should have a copy of the corrected version 
before him. that lie may note the variation"! as he proceeds. 

Of the origin and nature of these singular columns erected at pla- 
ces so distant from each other as Delhi, Allahabad, Kcttiah and Patna, 
all bearing precisely the same inscription (as far as the unknown charac- 
ter is concerned), 1 will not venture to offer any speculations. Whether 
they mark the conquests of some victorious raja ; — whether they are as 
it were the boundary pillars of his dominions ; — or whether they are of 
a religious nature, bearing some important text from the sacred vo- 
lumes of tlie LSuuddhists or iiralirnins, can only be satisfactorily solved 
by the discovery of the language, and consequently the import these 
curious monuments arc intended to coiwcy. The new facts now 
brought to light, will I hope tend to facilitate this abject, especially the 
discovery of the double letters whiefi, added to the mode of forming the 
vowels, leaves little doubt that the alphabet is a modification of Deva 
Nagari, and the language Sanscrit*, as suggested by Mr. Hodgson. 

* After sending the above to the press, I was favored with ail interesting communi- 
cation from the H.CV. Mr. Stevenson, a distinguished Orientalist, well known as the au- 
thor of the Maharastra Grammar, on the Ancient Inscriptions iu the Caves of Cnrli, 
which is inserted as Art. TV. of the present number. Although I am not prepared to 
confirm in toto the scheme of Mr. Stevenson’s alphabet, since when applied to the Al- 
lahabad inscription, it does not convert the context into intelligible Sanscrit, — it is most 
satisfactory to find that many of his equivalents for the ancient letters are the same as 
those to which the discovery of the double letters above described has led myself ; afford- 
ing thus, a stronger argument in favor of their being correctly interpreted. Of these it 
is only necessary to mention the s and the y } of which v* e may now he quite certain. One 
more effort by a competent Pandit, with the aid jf Mr. Stevenson’s labours, will 
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III. — Second Note on the Bhilsd Inscription , By the same . 

Ap original facsimile of the inscription in the neighbourhood of BMsa, 
to which the foregoing note of Mr. Hodgson also alludes, was fortu- 
nately in his own keeping, and was transmitted to me for the purpose 
of having an accurate copy transferred to copper-plate. This has been 
done in Plate XXVIII. with the greatest care and fidelity, but still with 
little success as to useful result, further than the certainty now acquired 
that its character is the same as that of the Allahabad column No. Si, 
which from the circumstance of its occurrence on all the gold Kanouj 
coins, we may properly distinguish by the title of “ Kanouj Nagari.” 
There is however a considerable admixture of the more ancient cha- 
racter, so much that the period of its sculpture might seem to form 
an intervening link in the history of the two alphabets. 

None of our orientalists have yet been able to make any thing of 
the Bhilsa or Sanchi inscription, although they are far from abandon- 
ing their attempts to decypher it. I am perhaps to blame in exhibiting 
it prematurely to the world before it has been read, but I justify 
myself in the reflection, that the more it becomes known the better 
chance have we of a solution of the enigma. We may find duplicate 
and triplicate versions of part or the whole in other places, as in the 
remarkable example just brought to notice, and may thus correct 
dubious forms and render effaced ones legible. As the present inscrip- 
tion was ti facsimile taken bv compressing the paper on the surface of 
the stone, there can be no doubt of its exhibiting every impression 
precisely as it exists there ; but every slight chip or flaw is also made 
manifest, and in a few cases the true letters may thus be rendered im- 
perfect. On the whole, however, it appears very authentic, and ordy 
difficult to read from the rude execution of the stone-cutter’s chisel. 

This inscription, it is known, belongs to a Bouddha edifice. A few 
months since Dr. Spilsbury scut us a native drawing of the sculpture 
on one of the compartments of the same monument, which puts th$ 
nmttcr beyond doubt ; for it represents the consecration of the chaitya or 
dehgopc by a procession of nobles, priests, and votaries. This curious 
drawing is engraved in Fig. 1, Plate XX VII. It is much to be wished 
that some amateur artist would pay a visit to the spot, and bring away 
accurate drawings of the whole details of this highly interesting object 

doubtless unravel the whole mystery of the pillar inscription. It might, perhaps,- be 
deemed by some more prudent to make this attempt before publishing the present 
notice ; but, it is precisely because I have not the necessary acquaintance with San- 
scrit myself, that I desire to make known generally the progress and results of fortu- 
itous discoveries, which may be of service to others in their investigation of the in- 
scription. J. P. 
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of antiquity. One addition to its elucidation chance has enabled me 
to contribute. 

The late Mr. S. V. Stacy picked up at auction some miginal sketch- 
es of architectural monuments inccntral India, signed “ Robtutck, 1819. ” 
Most of them are without any memorandum to explain to what monu- 
ments they belong: but one of them fortunately bears the title “Plan of 
the Jain or Buddhaic Building at Sauchee Kanikheru, on the west 
hank of the Betwa near Bhilsn, called * Sas hnhoo ka Hitt ha /” From 
the hand writing l should judge that the sketch must have been pre- 
pared by the late Dr. Ykld, apparently for the guidance of «omc person 
about to visit the spot, probably Captain Full. 1 have introduced the 
plan and elevation in Plate XXXI. as an appropriate accompaniment to 
the preceding plates. Some of the marginal notes arc worthy of being 
transcribed : 

“ In visiting this place, remember aim to inquire for some buildings 
at a place called Jhinnmih ka pithar , three miles to the north-west of Oodv- 
giri.” “ Tlieie i> also an unfinished figure of a horse and a recumbent 

figure on an adjacent hill m the direction marked M.” “The arrow 

H 'points in the direction of Oodvgiri, where there is a rock with some 
curious sculpture, and appaicntlv the quarry whence the stone of the 
pre-cut building was derived.” 

“ K points to a temple containing an image of Buddha. 

L, to another of a similar nature, 200 yards off. 

N, to a smaller temple. 

A ic the site of a pedestal imbedded in a square basement : near which 
lie the broken parts of a large image. 

B, B, anil B are three images of Buddha within the enclosure. 

C is a standing figure, with a smaller figure having curly hair, on 
his left hand ; resting on an clephauUm the right. 1 

]) is a large broken pillar, the su.n of the piece-, exclusive of the 
capital, forming originally a single stone, measure 31 feet 10 inches.” 

Whether or not this sketch was prepared for Captain K. Fkll, it agrees 
precisely with the description published by him in the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of 11th July, 1819. This account has not appeared in any work 
of a more permanent nature, nor is it alluded to by Mr. Imiskink in his 
Dissertation on the Bauddha monuments of India, in the Bombay 
Transactions. L shall therefore make no apology fur repiinting it from 
Buckingham's Journal, and if hereafter 1 am favored with any further 
drawings of the antiquities in its neighbourhood, they shall be added 
to the present plates. Captain Full talks of ‘ numerous inscriptions/ 
especially one which gives the date of the erect .on, in Samoa 1 18, or 40 B.(J. 
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This point requires to be confirmed by a facsimile of the document 
before it can be credited. If it were possible to perforate the struc- 
ture without injury, some coins mi^ht probably be found deposited in 
the interior which would better serve to determine its antiquity. 

Description of an ancient and remarkable Monument , near Jlhilsfr. 

On the table-land of a detached hill, distant from Bhils'i four miles and a half, 
in a south-westerly direction, is an ancient fabric, of a hemispherical form, built 
of thin layers of free- stone, in the nature of steps, without any cement, and to all 
appearance solid ; the outside of which has been faced throughout with a coat of 
chunam mortar, four inches thick ; most of this still remains in perfect preserva- 
tion, but in one or two places a small portion has been washed away In the rain. 

The monument (Tor such I shall term it) is strengthened by a buttress of stone 
masonry, 12 feet high and 7 broad, all around the base, the measured circumfer- 
ence of which is 551 feet. The, diameter of the superior surface is .'15 feet, the 
ascent to which is easy by the assistance of the projections of 1 lie different layers. 
Originally it was crowned with a cupola, supported by pillars; but the cupola is 
now split, and lies, as well as the pillars, on the top. A line drawn from any 
given point of the base to the centre of the crown measures 112 feet. 

The weight, together with the age. and extent of th? structure, has forced a 
portiou of the buttress to jut out anti give way, by which I had a fair opportunity 
of fully determining that uo cement, has been used in the interior of it. 

From the different buildings near it having fallen into decay, whilst this stands 
entire, together with its immense extent, which would rather aid dilapidation than 
otherwise, I am induced strongly to suspect (enforced by tiu* general impression 
the structure made upon me whilst examining it, and an aperture appearing in 
every rcpiesentation of the monument, sculptured in the different compartments 
of the gate-ways, and even on detached stones), tli.it it is supported by internal 
pillars. If so, apartments undoubtedly exist within, highly interesting, and 
worthy ot being further examined. Indeed when youvi.vvso large a mass of 
stone, placed in such neat order, without any cement in the interstices, it must 
forcibly strike the most superficial obsciver, that inner supporters were re- 
quisite to its coinple'.ipn, and were undoubtedly u»e 1 in Uic construction. 

This point could not be ascertained ^without much time and labour, and would 
require also, L presume, the acquiescence and countenance of the Nawab of Bho- 
pAl, in whose territory it is shunted ; but l conceive that no hesitation would be 
made to this on the score ot iis creating jealousies, as the monument is of a na- 
ture which prevents the orthodox Hindu from vjs.ing it, and the Jainas, as well 
as every other class, have become totally indifferent regarding it. 

As dilapidation has commenced, the ravages of u few years, most probably, will 
cause the whole to fall into a maas of ruin, destroying the inner apartments and 
images, if any, and thus for ever depriving the curious from knowing what so won- 
derful a monument of human genius contains. 

It Is surrounded by a colonnade of granite pillars, 10 feet high, distant from 
each other a foot and a half, connected by parallels also of granite, of an elliptical 
form, united by tenons, leaving an area of 12 feet clear of the base of the monu- 
ment, to which it strictly conforms. 
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At the east, west, and north points, are gate-ways, plain parallelograms, the ex- 
treme height of each of which is -10 feet, and the breadth within the perpendicu- 
lars, !* feet. They alt measure 20 feet to the lintels, which are slightly curved and 
sculptured, with circlets of flowers. In the northern gate-way, which is the prin- 
cipal one, the lintel rests on elephants, four feet in height, richly caparisoned, 
borne by a piajeeting conn-’e, Id feet, from tin*, c:u»e. Tin; perpendiculars are di- 
vided into f«mr unequal compartment* ; in roe lower are statues of door-wardens, 
in long loose di apery, the left hand of each figure rev. jug on the left side, and the 
right graspin' a batllc-aie ; their head dresses are not unlike the matted-hair 
tiara of Hindu devotees, with the top-knot thrown foi w ltd. 

The other divisions arc filled ns follows ; In one is a groupc of females, some 
sitting, others kneeling in homage to a tree and altar, their hands uplifted, and 
faces towards the tree, their countenances bearing marks of extreme devotional 
fen our. In another, the principal figure is a male, clothed in a long flowing gar- 
ment, resembling a surplice, standing with joined hands, aud in the act o» adula- 
tion to the tree and altar, which throughout the sculpture appear to be the objects 
of veneration. This male figure is attended by females, some holding umbrellas 
over bis he.ul, olccis using chowries ; above these, on a level with tae top of 
the tree, are mo ill winged figures, making olleiings in censers. 

The drapery throughout the groupc is generally, for the females, a long flow- 
ing vest, resembling th i! which we ob-rrve in Grecian sculpture ; that of the males, 
light lower garments from the nav» l as far us the middle of the tnigh, tied with a 
knot in front, anti hanging down as lmv as the instep, as in the present Indian 
mode of dreeing. Tim upper part of the body is naked, without any mark of a 
sacerdotal thread ; and, with a very few exceptions, the head dress is a high turban, 
wirli plumes. 

In another compartment is a representation of the monument, surrounded by 
film's in gioupcs, some blinding, others *iliiug cro« -lesgml, others bowing, all 
with joined h ind,, and in the net of wmsiiip. On the monument, and resting on a 
square pedestal, art, three livers j idling out beyond i ndi ofacr, crowned by a lofty 
umbrella, supported by small winged figures, naked, their hands joined, and heads 
covered with numerous serpent hoods. 

On entering the different gate-ways, is seen a sfatue of Buddlia, as large as life, 

seated cross-le^ed oo a turone, which ^supported hy lions couchant ; the back 

of the image rests against the buttress, an.l has attendants on both sides asing 
chauris All of these are much mutilated, and one is removed and thrown 
across the area. 

The perpendiculars of the western gate-way, are also divided into four unequal 
compartments ; in the lower arc statues of door-keepers, one of whom is armed with 
a mace : his head dress, a helmet, without visor or plumes ; another division is filled 
witn groupes of figuiea sitting cross-legged, an l standing, their hands joined, and 
all paying high homage to the sacred tree aud altar. In another is a small convex 
body in a boaf, the prow of which is a lion’s head, and the stern the expanded tail 
of a fish, over which is suspended a long cable. In the boat are three male figures, 
two of whom are rowing, and the third holding an umbrella over the convex. The 
vessel is in an open sea, in the midst of a tempest ; near it are figures swimming 
aud endeavouring by sowing piles, fcc.to save themselves from sinking. One on the 

2 u 2 
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point of drowning, is making an expiring effort to ascend the side ; the features of 
*11 fully pourtray their melancholy situation. 

In another compartment is the sacred tree and altar, surrounded by groupes of 
figures, both male and female, some beating tympans, others playing cymbals, 
others dancing ; the winged figures before described attend above the groupes. 
The lintel of this gate-way is borne by the uplifted hands of five uncouth dwarf 
figures, five feet high, with thick lips and flat noses, their hair curly, and having 
large protuberant bellies, appearing as if on the point of being crushed beneath 
the immense burthen they are supporting ; in short, it is hardly possible to con* 
ceive sculpture more expressive of feeling than this. 

A representation of the grand monument fills another compartment of one of 
the perpendiculars. (See plate xxvii.) 

The eastern gate-way is of the same dimensions as the others, with door-wardens 
armed with maces. Two of the compartments in crrli perpendicular comprise a 
procession leaving the gates of a city in progress to the tree and altar, near which 
is a human being, his hands strongly corded above the wiists, and held by another. 
The procession consists of horsemen, footmen, elephants, and short-bodied cars, 
drawn by horses : the latter crowned with plumes, all highly finished. The head- 
dress of the figures seated on the cars is the lloman helmet, with the plumes and 
hair. The whole is preceded by footmen, armed v\ ith circular shields and clubs, 
followed by a band of musicians pi lying flutes. The licad-dress of the groupe run- 
ning by the side of the ears differs from tb it of all others, being a closely-fitting 
turban of circular folds, most exquisitely delineated, on the top of which is a small 
globular crown. 

Another compartment is filled with figures of devotees of different orders, per- 
forming various penances. In another division are three figures, with long beards, 
(the only figures of this description seen lliroughout the whole building,) seated in 
a boat in an open sea, at the bottom of which are seen various kinds of shells, alli- 
gators, t\c. Underneath the ocean, and as if supporting it, are three male figures, 
and one female, the. central male figure with uplifted hands, and his back outwards, 
the female in the act of praying to him. The whole of (hi* groupe are clad in long 
loose vests, and the head-dresses of the males resemble mitres. On both sides of 
the groupe are the winged figures, the tree, and altar. 

The lintel of this g£te-way is supported by elephants, richly caparisoned, and 
resting on projecting horizontal cornices. 

The capitals of the several gate-ways are crowned by figures of lions, elephants, 
naked and clothed statues, and images of various birds and beasts. 

On the south, there is a plain entrance, near which is a double colonnade of 
quadrangular pillars, 20 feet high, most curiously set up, and forming an almost 
oval apartment. Near this lies a large obelisk, in circumference nearly equalling 
the Liith of Firoz Sha'h, near Delhi. On the part which is uppermost, I could 
not observe any inscription ; it, is worked with a string of flowers. 

At the door of the apartment above mentioned, is the lower part of a statue of 
Pirswanfith, smuller than those of Buddha in the gate- ways, resting on a throne 
which is supported by lions couchnnton a pedestal, on which is an inscription, but 
bo much obliterated, that I could make nothing of it, although tne few letters that 
partially remain are Sanscrit. Near this is also a pillar, 14 feet high and 3£ in 
circumference, crowned with lions and tigers. 
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In front of and about 60 feet from the eastern gate -way, lie the shafts of two 
obelisks, about 10 feet in length, broken from the bases, which formed an en- 
trance l'l feet in width ; on these I confidently expected to find an inscription, but 
was disappoint d. 

The whole has been surrounded by a stone wall, varying in distance from the 
monument, from 60 to 400 feet. It is 12 feet thick, and 8 feet high, built without 
cement ; at the four intermediate points were gate-ways, similar to but on a small- 
er scale than those in the colonnade around the monument. 

The wall has fallen into general decay, and only one gate-way now remains 
which is on the north-east. 

In the upper compartments of the perpendiculars are female figures, naked and 
fettered, supporting on their heads a circle divided into 27 equal parts ; there arc 
also figures holding snakes, standing close to a small relievo representation of the 
monument, in the body of which is a small aperture. This, as I have before said, 
serves to strengthen the opinion of apartments existing within. The lintel is 
slightly sculptured with circles of flowers in the same manner as in the others. Tt 
is supported by five uncouth dwarf images, with thick lips, curly hair, and their 
features expressive of the immensity of their burthens. 

Theuppir parallels arc beautifully sculptured with hooded serpents, passing 
through them in spiral wrealhs. In that part of the outer hall which is still en- 
tire, arc ‘mall flat-roofed apartments, 12 feet square, in most of which are large 
mutilated images of Buddha. 

In a larger apartment, which stands opposite the eastern entrance to the monu- 
ment, the roof of which is fiat, and supported by a double row of granite pilasters, 
is a gigantic statue, the profile of the face measuring 111 inches from the fore -curls to 
the chin; the nose and lips arc much disfigured, and both arms are broken off 
below tlie elbows. This appears to have been more highly finished than any other. 
In the same apartment, on the right, is an image of Brahma, with the sacerdotal 
thread, the front face mutilated ; the remaining, as well as all the tiaras, in excel- 
lent preservation. It measures three feet and a half from the tln-dnc, which is sup- 
poifed on two cobra enpellas. 

At I lie bottom, and in the centre of the supporters, which are diamond-cut, arc 
alto-relicxo figures of the Brahmanioal order, tliciwbodies thrown back in the act of 
attempting to avoid the beads of the serpents, which arc iW expanded, but pro- 
jecting from under the throne, and turned as if endeavouring to ascend the co- 
lumns. 

On projecting pedestals, and in a line with the diadem, arc small figures of PiJr- 
swan/ith, cross-legged ; another also crowns the centre. This is the only statue 
of the Brahma ni cal mythology which I observed throughout the different subjects 
of sculpture. In a corner of the same apartment, is an image of Parsw£nath, over 
which arc five expanded serpent-hoods, the only one which possesses this distin- 
guished mark. 

I was highly gratified at finding, on one of the pilasters, a Sanscrit inscription, 
with a date, which determined the structure to have been completed in the 18th 
year of the Sam vat sera, or 40 years anterior to the birth of our Saviour. 

There are numerous inscriptions on different parts of the colonnade around the 
monument, in a cljaracter almost totally unintelligible to me, though some of the 
characters are Sanscrit. I have taken fac-similes of a few. 
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Inscription on the Iron Pillar at Delhi. 

About a quarter of a mile to the northward' of this monument, is another, exact- 
ly similar to it in shape, but smaller, and built of free-stone, without any cement, 
each layer closely fitting, and not projecting over each other as in the former ; nei- 
ther has this been covered with a coat of mortar.* It has a buttress, which mea- 
sures roumjhthc base 2^6 feet; the diameter of the superior surface, 19 feet. It is 
in perfect repair, not a stone having fallen, and id 'surrounded by a colonnade of 
-granite pillars, of l he same description as that encompassing the large one, giving 
a* clear area of 8 feet. 

f Almost every stone of this hears an inscription in characters similar to each 
other ; there is no sculpture, nor gate-ways, but numerous stones lie strewed 
around in the vicinity of both monuments, being parts of Columns, capitals, muti- 
; lated images of Buddha, pedestals, tablets covered with sculptured figures of horse- 
men* elephants, lions; and almost obliterated inscriptions, &c. There is no re- 

• served r for water, nor a single well within the whole enclosure, nor on the hill ; 
but there is a pucka tank, and several wells lined with masonry, about a mile from 
the monuments, both of which arc undoubtedly co-eval. 

Any antiquary, skilled in research, would here find employment and amusement, 
for some time ; even the taking fac -si miles of the numerous old Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions that I observed, (and more would perhaps be found if sought for,) would oc- 
cupy some days. I lament exceedingly my want of sufficient ability in thwart of 

* drawing, to do justice to the highly finished style of the sculptures ; and also my 
deficiency in technical knowledge, and in experience in the power of description, 
for which these monuments afford ample scope. 

These defects, together with the very limited time I possessed for inspection, 
will, I f»?ar, render my account less satisfactory than I could wi-U : indeed 1 am 
fully aware my description can convey but a very faint idea of the magnificence of 
-such stupendous structures, and exquisitely finished sculpture, — but as I know of 
no previous description of them that has been given to the world, I have been 

emboldened to send it. you wiLh all its imperfections on its head. 

#> 

Hasinyab6.il , Jan . 31, 1819. E. FELL. 


' IV .—InscrijMion on the Iron Pillar at Delhi . 

Having prepared; also in Plate XX’X, an engraving of the inscrip- 
tion on the Iron Pillar at Delhi from a facsimile taken by the late 
Lieut. William Elliot, of the ’27th ilegt. N. I., at the request of the 
Rev. Dr. Mill, I* think it as well to insert it in this place, although 
unprepared' to give any account of its contents. Many of the letters 
agree with those of the Canouj alphabet, bpt the general aspect of 
them, I think, has greater conformity to the, classical- Deva Nagarl. 

Those who are acquainted, with Sanaqrit are, invited to aid in 
decyphering it. The first- few letters .appear tO’ contain figures, 
probably conveying'the date ’of the monument. j. p. 
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V . — Restoration and Translation of some Inscriptions at the Caves 
of CarU, by the Rev. J. Stevenson. 

[In a letter to the Secretary, read at the Meeting of the 5th Nov.J 

I have the pleasure to send you a copy of some of the inscriptions 
engraved on the excavated temple at Karli, near Puna (Poonah), along 
with an alphabet for decypliering them, and a translation. 

It is now about a year since I first began to search, among the learn- 
ed natives of this place, for a key to these inscriptions \ but I was pro- 
vokingly sent by the Marathas to the Kanarese, and by them again 
to the Tamulians, and so on, without any result in an endless succes- 
sion. I then made a collection of all the alphabets used on this side 
of India, and made the attempt, through means of them, to decypher 
the inscriptions ; but still with no encouraging success. While en- 
gaged in these attempts, happily the March No. of your Journal was 
sent me by a friend, and through the aid it afforded me, in furnishing 
me with the alphabet of Inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad Pillar, 
with some little assistance from the sources above mentioned, I have 
been able to decyplier some of our inscriptions ; and hope that if you 
have not found the key to the character of Inscription No. 1, my alpha- 
bet may carry you several steps towards its attainment, and so repay 
the debt I owe for the assistance derived from your Journal. 

Indeed I think the first 1 3 letters on the Allahabad stone, repeat- 
ed again in lines 5th and 8th, and several times on the Delhi pillar, 
may, without much difficulty, be read as containing an qddress, proba- 
bly to the Sun, in pure Sanskrita, as follows : fvra fxRj ^FTmTariftt 

which perhaps may be translated as follows : — “ Tn the two ways (of 
wisdom and works ?) with all speed do I » approach the resplendent 
receptacle of the ever-moving luminous radiance.” t% [ do not however 
enter farther upon the deciphering of the inscriptions, found on the 
banks of the Ganges. Many important duties prevent me from allot- 
ting much time to studies of this nature, and the time 1 can spare for 
such a purpose, will be better spent in endeavouring to illucidale the 
history of the Daklian (Deccan), from the numerous inscriptions in 
this, and the other ancient character, which are to be found up and 
down the country ; assured, lhat the learned in Calcutta will soon re- 
veal to us whatever mysteries the Allahabad and Delhi pillars conceal. 

The inscriptions marked (A) (B) and (E), are in a letter of a differ- 
ent cast, and of about twice the size, of the others ; and I almost fancy 
them somewhat more modern than the construction of the cave : but 
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the others, from the position they occupy, the apparently more ancient 
cast of the letter, and the damage they have sustained from time, are 
evidently coeval with the excavation of the temple. The other inscrip- 
tions on the temple, which I have not sent you, are all more or less 
imperfect, and are retained at present for farther investigation ; as is also 
an inscription found in an adjoining cave written in the same character 
as No. 2, of the Allahabad pillar. The inscription A is all contained in 
one line of about 12 feet long, and the height of each of the letters is 
about five inches. 

I give you no description of the temple itself, as I am informed that 
a particular description of it, will soon be published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of London. It seems only necessary to 
say, that the images inside are all of the Buddhist class, while on the 
outside, the Buddhist and Br&hmanical are intermixed with one another. 

From the inscriptions already decyphered, the following facts may, I 
think, be gathered. 

1st. That the temple in question was excavated sixteen and a half 
centuries ago. The inscription (E), which contains the date, seems 
coeval with the sculptured images, and though in several places a little 
defaced, that part of it which contains the numeral figures, and a few 
letters both before aud after, are happily in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion. In order that no doubt might rest on this important point, I 
kept the inscriptions by me for two months, after decyphering them, 

and at last made a journey in the midst of the rains to the place, in 

order to ascertain whether or not my friend Lieutenant Jacob had co- 
pied them with perfect accuracy, before mentioning publicly the dis- 
covery I had made. The result of that examination was quite satis- 
factory, and left a full conviction on my mind, that there would be no 
doubt about the numeral figures. As to the era being any other than 
that of Shalivahana, though thaf is not quite clear from the inscription 
taken singly, the mention of one of his successors by the unambiguous 
title, of “ Ruler of the Shakas,” in an adjacent inscription, of the same 
cast of letter, carries this point also beyond all reasonable doubt. 

2nd. It seems evident that Shalivahana’s empire in the Dakhan, 
continued in great splendour, in the persons of his successors, for at 
least a hundred years after the commencement of his era, as is plain" 
from their executing works of so much labour and expence. 

3rd. It would appear, that the Buddhist was the religion at that time 
most favoured by the ruling party, though the Brihmans, probably from 
their extensive influence among the lower orders, were thought of suffici- 
ent consideration, to have some of their images admitted into the society 
of the deified sages. 
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4th. IPhat the Shakos did not come in numbers sufficient to stip- 
plant the language or literature of the Brahmans, whose learned lan- 
guage, the Sanskrita, they adopted to carry the memory of their 
deeds down to posterity. 

5th. That since a character much simpler, and less artificial than 
the Deva Nagari, was in use for writing the Sanskrita language over 
all the western parts of India, it, and not the Deva Nagari, wa9, most 
probably, the character in which the Vedas, and most ancient composi- 
tions of the Hindus, were first committed to writi^ ; and should those 
writings ever be carefully studied, and need conjectural criticism, this 
ancient character will also require to be studied. 

6th. That the Arabic numeral cyphers had been introduced into 
India at the period above mentioned. The figure for one, and the two 
zeros in inscription E, are formed very nearly as they are formed in 
the Dakhan at the present day, and are united by a kind of hyphen as 
is still customary. 

7th. That great caution must be exercised in admitting local tradi- 
tions, in regard to such distant times. The universal tradition among 
the inhabitants of the Dakhan is, that all these caves were formed by 
the sons of Pa'nbu, when in banishment, wandering about the country; 
and I was at first inclined to believe, that when the Pandavas came 
to power, they might so perpetuate the memory of the places of their 
former retreat ; but the temple at Karl! belongs to a much later era, as 
we have seen, and probably the same is the case with those also at 
Verdi, (Ellora,) some of which greatly resemble it. The truth is, that 
it would be too much for modern Brahmans to allow, that those who 
rejected the divine authority of the Vedas, could perform works, which 
the orthodox Hindus of modern times cannot qqual, even though it should 
be at the cxpence of making the Pandavas encoaragers of atheism. 

I make no remarks on the proper names of kings, in the inscriptions, 
as I do not know that we have any lists of the descendants of Sha'li- 
vahana, that can be depended on. In proper names where the letters 
are not perfectly distinct, doubt must remain, from the absence of all 
aid from the construction and context. 

That your efforts for the promotion of science may be still more and 
mont instrumental in clearing away the mists with which the Hindus 
havo, enveloped the history of their nation, and become the means of 
arousing many of them also to the zealous pursuit of true knowledge, 
is the ardent wish of Your obedient servant, 

Poona, 17 th Sept . 1834. J- Stevenson. 

[The inscriptions will be found in the following page.] 

2 s 
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Translation of some Inscriptions at the Cam of Carli. 

Facsimile of some of the Inscriptions found on the excavated Temple 
near CarU, with the same in modern Deva Ndgari. 

(A) Inscription on the cornice in the northern recess of the vestibule. ■ 

\ U fiohh'L fiV i 

(BJ Inscription on the cornice in ike southern recess of the vestibule, i{ 

(V) Inscription on the front of the Temple. 

VAEhljStfJiXX.WfjX Er^WVl/AU/UAU/AOV a*- VCrJ^TiT 

w a n rc frft,m t m igwwii wwrili 

(DJ Another Inscription on the front of the Temple . 

C.W AJ-FEr-K ^rrfl&IB fAli\f JJ*2ph 
^ 1 U fcr i-o-o oU^g «v« « O.I>|A A 

tfUl|^S^^55Z/4'UsiU-s- 
n Wfx:«n:r>nr^ifinfrt«r^^t^5»nre1^ar 

frasftrfafcprwsr [*T*:?rfiifo] 

(B) Inscription on the Pillar in front of the Temple. 

!fi a XMArb H^AItrO t Cr©A £T ifi 

Alphabet as far as deciphered. 

+ n^DET>AoVO6U0D^jni/Ul^n i Aa «AiiQ ELf'lilAi 

« i *** 

[The vowels resemble those of Alphabet 2 of the Allahabad Plate, V.} 
Translation of the above Inscriptions. 

(A) To tkfe Triad. I, Abodh ana, lord of Jambudwipa (India), tbe obtainer Of vic- 
tories, of a truly victorious disposition, the commander of tbe world, the#herisher 
of tbe earth, and exalted above paradise, slaughter every foe that rises jgpinat me. 

(JB) Blessings attend thee. Purify thyself. 

(€) Garoa, the ruler of the Shakes, lord of the world -born* eaitb, though 
fleet as the wind. equalling arrow, moves on deliberately, paralysing the senses of 
every one who does not fall down before him. Tne ruler of tbe Shakas, who is 
faitbFul to his word, has a body of guards to proclaim destruction and penalties ; 
but where destruction is not merited, he carries off the highest kind of renown in 
presetting. 


,* See Matsya Pur&na. 
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(D) Where the man-slaughtering demon Old-Age, of immense power, and mut- 
tering hoarsely, might, formerly, frantic, roam amid the horrid world-destroying 
devils, there, daring the currency of the year of the prosperous cherisher of the 
world, (Swa'liva'hana) 100*, this mountain-topping, hell-opposing, divine her- 
mitage [was constructed] , that the assembly of the illustrious immortals, and 
every noble and pious personage, might there take up their abode. 

(JB) Blessings attend thee. O Devotee, of an auspicious spiritual mind, having 
an unimpeded utterance, who art purified, and sound iu all thy members ; thou 
who art journeying towards our Supreme Lord, thou art now approaching the 
door. — Blessings attend thee. 

[Mr. Stevenson has, since the type for the above was cu^favored me with a litho- 
graphic copy of the same inscriptions, which differs in one or two 'triflihg forms from 
the above. The transcript in N&gari has been corrected by the lithographic versi- 
on.— J. F.] 

VI. — Remarks on M. Remusafs Review of Buddhism. By B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq. Resident at the Court of Nepal, fyc. 

I resume my notice of Rbmusat’s speculations on Buddhism in the 
Journal des Savans. 

He observes, " On ne seroit pas surpris devoir que, dans ce systfcme, 
la formationf et la destruction des mondes soient presents comme lea 
resultats d’une revolution perpetuelle et spontande, sans fin et sans 
interruption and afterwards remarks, “ II y a dans le fond m6me des 
idees Bouddhiques une objection contre Petemite du monde que les 
theologiens de cette religion ne semblent pas avoir prdvue. Si tons 
les &tres reutrolent dans le repos rdel et definitif k Piustant que les 
pli^nom&nes cesseroient et disparoitroient dans le sein de Pexistence 
absolu, on congoit un terme ou tons les 6tres seroient devenus Buddha, 
et ou le monde auroit cesse d'exister.’' 

This Buddha, it is said, is “ Pintelligence infinie, la cause souveraine, 
dont la nature est un effet.” # 

Now, if there he such a supreme immaterial causa of all things, what 
is the meaning of alleging that worlds and beings are spontaneously 
evolved and revolved ? and, if these spontaneous operations of nature 
be expressly allowed to be incessant and endless , what becomes of the 
apprehension that they should ever fail or cease ? 

As to the real and definitive repose, and the absolute existence, 
lpoken of, they are as certainly and customarily predicated of Diva na- 
tura by the Swabh£vikas, as of God or Adi Buddha, by the Aiawarikas ; 
tcfllbh two sects respectively the two opposite opinions confounded 
byraMusAT exclusively belong. 

* • A. D. 178. 

f The question of formation is a very different one from that of continuance. 
Yet Rkmusat would seem to have confounded the taro. See the passage beginning 
“ Mais ce qui merite d’etre remarqul.” 

2 8 2 
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“Again, " Tout est vide, tout est delusion, pour Intelligence supreme 
(Adi Buddha, as before defined) . U Avidy£ seul donne aux choses chi 
monde sensible une sorte de reality passagfere et purement phenomenal.” 
Avidy£, therefore, must, according to this statement , be entirely depend- 
ant on the volition of the one supreme immaterial cause : yet, im- 
mediately after, it is observed, " on voit, k travers des brouillards d’un 
langage fenigmatique, ressorter I'id^e d’une double cause de tout ce qui 
exifete, savoir rintelligence supreme (Adi Buddha) et r Avidya ou 
mati&re,” But the fact is, that Avidya is not a material or plastic cause. 
It is not a substance, but a mode — not a being, but an affection of a 
being — not a cause, but an effect . Avidya, I repeat, is nothing pri- 
marily causal or substantia] : it is a phenomenon, or rather the sum of 
phenomena ; and it is 44 made of such stuff as dreams are.” In other 
words, phenomena are, according to this theory, utterly unreal. The 
Avidyalists, therefore, are so far from belonging to that set of philoso- 
phers who have inferred two distinct substances and causes from the 
two distinct classes of phenomena existing in the world, that they 
entirely deny the justice of the premises on which that inference is 
rested. 

Remusat next observes, 44 lies effets matSriels sont subordonnds 
aux effets psychologies” — and in the very next page we hear that 
41 on appelle lois les rapports qui lient les effets aux causes, tant dans 
l'ordre physique que dans l’ordre moral, ou, pour parler plus exacte- 
ment, dansTordre unique , qui constitue l’univers.” 

Now, if there be really but one class of phenomena in the world, it 
must be either ^the material, or the immaterial, class : consequently, 
with those who hold this doctrine, the question of the dependence or 
independence of mental upon physical phenomena, must, in one essen- 
tial sense, be a mere fa^oii de parler. And I shall venture to assert, 
that with most of tffe Buddhists — v:hose cardinal tenet is, that all phe- 
nomena arc homogeneous , whatever they may think upon the further 
question of their reality or unreality — it is actually such. 

It is, indeed, therefore necessary 44 joindre la notion d’espril” 
before these puzzles can be allowed to be altogether so difficult 
as they seem, at least to be such as they seem ; and if mind or soul 
tk have no name in the Chinese language,” the reason of that at least 
is obvious ; its existence is denied ; mind is only a peculiar modifu^^n 
of matter; et 1’ordre unique de Tunivers e’est Tordre phyjPfl 
Not 50 years since a man of genius in Europe declared that i4 the 
universal system does not consist of two principles so essentially differ- 
ent from one Another as matter and spirit ; but that the whole must be 
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of some uniform composition ; so that the material or immaterial part” 
of the system is superfluous." 

This notion, unless 1 am mistaken, is to be found at the bottom of 
most of the Indian systems of philosophy, Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
connected with a rejection in some shape or other of phenomenal reality, 
in order to get rid of the difficulty of different properties existing in tlw 
cause (whether mind or matter) and in the effect *. 

The assertion that " material effects are subordinate to psycho- 
logical" is no otherwise a difficulty than as two absolutely dis- 
tinct substances, or two absolutely distinct classes of phenomena, 
are assumed to have a real existence; and I believe that there 
is scarcely one school of Bauddha philosophers which has not denied 
the one or the other assumption; and that the prevalent opinions 
include a denial of both. All known phenomena may be ascribed to 
mind or to matter without a palpable contradiction ; nor, with the single 
exception of extent, is there a physical phenomenon which does not seem 
to countenance the rejection of phenomenal reality. Hence the doc- 
trines of Avidya and of May& ; and I would ask those whose musings 
are in an impartial strain, whether the Bauddha device be not as good 
a one as the Brahmanical, to stave off a difficulty which the unaided 
wit of man is utterly unable to cope with ? 

Questionless, it is not easy, if it be possible, to avoid the use of words 
equivalent to material and psychological ; but the tenet obviously in- 
volved in the formal subordination of one to the other class of 
phenomena, when placed beside the tenet, that all phenomena are homo- 
genous, at once renders the former a mere trick of words, or creates an 
irreconcilable contradiction between the two doctrines, and in fact 
Remusat has here again commingled tenets held exclusively by quite 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, • 

If I have been held accountable forborne of the notions above remarked 
on, I suspect that these my supposed opinions have been opposed by 
something more substantial than “ des arguties mystiques." Remusat 
expressly says, “ M. Hodgson a eu parfaitement raison d’ admettre, 
comme base du systeme entier, Inexistence d’un scul &tre souverainement 

* Remusat desired to know how the Buddhists reconcile multiplicity with unity, 
relative with absolute, imperfect with perfect, variable with eternal, nature with 
intelligence ? 

‘I ||pwer ; by the hypothesis of two modes— one of quiescence, the other of rati* 
vity. "But when he joins 44 1’ esprit et la matidre” to the rest of his antitheses, I 
must beg leave to say the question is entirely altered, and must recommend th 9 
captious to a consideration of the extract given in the text from a European philo- 
sopher of eminence. Not that I have auy sympathy- with that extravagance, but 
that 1 wish merely to state the case fairly for the Buddhists. 
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perfait et intelligent! de celui qu’ il nomme Adi Buddha/’ Now, I must 
crave leave to say that I never admitted anything of the sort ; but, on 
the contrary, carefully pointed out that the * systfcme entier’ consists of 
four systems, all sufficiently different, and two of them, radically so — 
viz. the Swabh&vika and the Aiswirika. It is most apparent to me 
that Remvsat has made a melange out of the doctrines of all the four 
schools ; and there are very sufficient indications in the course of this 
essay that his principal authority was of the Swabhavika sect. 

In speaking of the two bodies of Buddha he remarks, that “ le veri- 
table corps est identifie avec la science et la loi. Sa substance m&me 
estla science (Prajn£)/’ He had previously made the same observation, 
“ lie loi ro&me est son principe et sa nature/* Now those who are 
aware that Prajnd (most idly translated law, science, and so forth,) is 
the name of the great material cause*, can have no difficulty in reaching 
the conviction that the Buddhist authority from whence this assertion 
was borrowed, — 4 of Prajnd being the very essence ; nature, and prin- 
ciple of Buddha/ — belonged to the Swabhavika school, and would have 
laughed at the co-ordinate doctrine of his translator, that Buddha is the 
sovereign and sole cause, of whom Nature (Prajna) is an effect. 

The Swabhavika Buddhas, who derive their capacity of identifying 
themselves with the first cause from nature, which is that cause , are as 
all-accomplished as the Buddhas of the Aiswkrikas, who derive the 
same capacity from Adi Buddha, who is that cause . 

In this express character of sovereign cause only, is the Adi Buddha 
of the Aiswarikas distinguishable, amid the crowd of Buddhas of all 
sorts ; and such are the interminable subtleties of the * sy&t&me entier* 
that he who shall not carefully mark this cardinal point of primary 
causation, will find all others unavailing to guide him uuconfusedly 
through the various labyrinths of the several schools. 

Did Rem us at never meet with passages like the following ? 

“ And as all other things and beings proceeded from SwabhSva or 
nature, so did Vajra, Satwa, Buddha, theuce called the self -existent," 

* PrakriUstvaH iti Prajnd ; and again, Bhdranatmika iti Dharma. Dharma is 
a synonyrae of Prajnd . Prajnd means Supreme Wisdom. Whose ? Nature’s — and 
Nature's, as the sole, or only as the plastic, cause. 

So, again, JOhatma means morality in the abstract, or the moral religions code 
of these religionists, or material cause, in either of the two senses hinted at above; 
or, lastly, material effects, viz. versatile worlds. These are points to be settled by 
the context, and by the known tenets of the writer who uses the one or other 
WO>4 1 and when it is known that the very texts of the gwabhhvikas, differently 
interpreted, have served for the basis of the Aiswdrika doctrine, I presume no fur- 
ther Caveto can he required. 
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£vetl the Swabh£vikas have their Dhy&ui Buddhas^ and their triad, 
ifccluding, of course, an Adi Buddha. Names therefore, are of little 
weight ; and unmeasured epithets are so profusely scattered on every 
hand that the practised alone can avoid their snare. I did not admit a 
Theisftc school, because I found a Buddha designated as Adi, or the first ; 
nor yet because I found him yclept, infinite, omniscient, eternal, and so 
forth; But because I found him explicitly contradistinguished from 
nature, and systematically expounded as the efficient cause of all. Nor 
should it be forgotten that when I announced the fact of a Theistlc sect 
of Buddhists, 1 observed that this sect was, as compared with the 
Swabhavika, both recent and confined. 

If, in the course of this, and the three preceding letters, I have 
spoken harshly of Remusat’s researches, let it be remembered, that I 
conceive my labours to have been adopted without acknowledgment, as 
well as my opinions to have been miserably distorted. I have been most 
courteously told, that “ the learned of Europe are indebted to me for the 
name of Adi Buddha 1” The inference is palpable that that is the extent of 
the obligation. Such insidious injustice compels me to avow in the face of 
the world my conviction that, whatever the Chinese and Mongolian 
works on Buddhism possessed by the Fiench Savans may contain, no 
intelligible views were thence derived of the general subject before my 
essays appeared, or could have been afterwards, but for the lights those 
essays afforded*. I had access to the original Sanssrit scriptures of the 
Buddhists, and they weie interpreted to me by learned natives, whose 
hopes hereafter depended upon a just understanding of their contents. 
No wonder therefore, and little merit, if I discovered v€ry many things 
inscrutably hidden from those who were reduced to consult barbarian 
translations from the most refined and copious of languages upon the 
most subtle and interminable of topics, and who Jjad no living oracle 
ever at hand to expound to them ffie dark signification of the written 
word — to guide their first steps through the most labyrinthine of human 
mazesf. 

For the rest, and personally , there is biens&ance for biensfeance, and 
a sincere tear dropped over tire untimely grave of the learned Rbmusa?. 

* The case is altered materially now , because my original authorities, which 
Stand far less in need of living interpreters, are generally accessible. I have 
placed them in the hands of my countrymen and of others, and shall be happy to 
procure copies for any individual, or body of persons, in France, who may desire to 
possess them. 

f I beg to propose, as aft* experimentum crucis, the celebrated text— Fir Z)har* 
nMifyaot the JBafa Sunatrika. If the several thfistic, atheistic, and sceptical 
meanings wrapped up in these few words, can be reached through Chinese or Mon- 
golian translations nninterpreted by living authorities, I am content to consider 
my argument worthless. • 
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My Lancelot W WftwMK, 46ip£ C, S„ Ast. Bee. at Bhopdl. 

♦‘May I request that you^wjjtke w kin <$,*»- to give insertion hi your 
Journal to the accompanying torn verees/^xtrapted from the GoladhySya, 
or Treatise on the Gkjbes, hy IJhaska® A'ciUrya, Hindu Astronomer, 
who flourished about 800 yeahi ago/ 

In order to make the tenor of the arguments here need by Bhta'skar 
A'ch/rya intelligible to readers generally, it may be proper in the first 
place, buefly to notice the popular belief and tenets entertained with 
regard to the earth and the system of the world, (for to these fcubjecta 
my remarks will be confined,) by the two grand classes of Hindus here, 
no boldly and ably exposed by this celebrated Astronomer. 

The Hindus of India seem to have been at the time when he 
wrote, as at the present day, divided into three gTand classes ; viz. 1st, 
the .Tains or Bauddhas, followers of the Bauddha Siitras ; 2nd, the 
followers of the Brahmduioal Or Pur&ric system ; and 3rd, the jjotishia 
or followers of the Siddhdntas or Astronomical system. 

The Jains at that time maintained, and still maintain, that the earth 
is a fiat plane of immense extent ; that the central portion of it, called 
Jambudwfp, is surrounded by innumerable seas and islands, which 
encompass it in the form of belts ; that the earth now is, and has been, 
since its first creation, falling downwards in space ; that there are two 
SOUS, two tnobfts, and two sets of corresponding planets and constella- 
tions ; viz. 1st, for the use of that part of the earth lying to the north 
tcf the mountain Merti, believed to be in the centre of Jambudwip , and 
the other for the use of the southern half of the world. The moon 
they believe to be above the sun, hut only 80 yojans* , Meicu- 
sry, four yojans beyond the moon; and Venus, to be three yojans 
beyond Mercury, The Jam bafiyas, scattered through the cities 
#nd towns of Rfgput&nfi, Malw£, Guzerat, and the north-west pro- 
vinces of Hindustb&n, profess this belief. The opulent Marw£r£ 
merchants and bankers/ whom we find established at the three presi- 
dej|c$&*> and in all the iShrge cities of India, are also chiefiy of this per- 
suasion. Their Gurd$ urotine Jattis; the Sarangis are also a stricter 
seotpf; Jams. i 

Snd. The followers of the Parana believe in a system very little 
that of the Jains. They also maintain that the earth v 
i$ h circular phme, having the golden mountain hterti in Its centre ; 
thatltfi drones of yojans in superficial dieter * thfit Jftmbu- 

dwmv(yfhicb iepnediately surrounds Merd, autf/ifcfeich 
w ' * 

* A y<yan is four c|Cs, 
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lath of yojans in width $• that this dfttfp A* i&rrouiided by a sea 
of salt-water, also one lakh of yojans in width 5 that this salt sea is 
encompassed by a second dwfp of 4wo laths of yojans in breadth, and 
it again by a sea of sugar-cane juice of the same width ; that five 
other belts of alternate islands and seas (each island being of double 
the width of its predecessor, with a sea of the same width as ks adja- 
cent island), succeed each other in regular order. The seas are of 
fermented liquor, ghC, milk, dhai, dnd sweet-water. The Purans 
assert, that the earth* is not falling in space as the Jains maintain, but 
is supported by the great serpent Shesha Such at lafet is the assertion 
of the Bhagavata, the most popular of the Pur 6 ns. In others, the task 
of supporting the earth it allotted to the tortoise, or to the boar Varaha. 
The Purans maintain that there is but one moon and one sun ; that 
the moon however is at a distance from the earth double of that of 
the sun ; that the moon was churned out of the ocean ; and is of 
nectar ; that the sun and moon and constellations revolve horizontally 
over the plane of the earth, appearing to set when they go behind 
Merti, and to rise when they emerge from behind that mountain ; that 
eclipses are formed by the monsters Rihri and Ketu laying hold of the 
sun or moon, against whom, as well as against all the other deities of 
heaven, they bear implacable enmity. Vya'sji is believed to be toe 
author of all the Purans ; he was probably the compiler of them ; he is 
revered as divinely inspired. Shankar A'charya, who flourished about 
400 or 500 years ago, distinguished himself as a supporter of this system 
and as an enemy and persecutor of the Jains ; he was also a reformer, 
but his reforms were confined to morals, and to religious institutions 
and sacraments. The followers of the Purina are by far the most 
numerous of the three classes. The brahmans, generally the raj pits, 
kaiths, and indeed the mass of theapopulation throughout India, all 
belong to this class. 

3rd The jyotishfs or followers of the Siddhantas believe in ft SyS« 
tem widely differing from both of these. Their system is, with the 
exception of a few inconsiderable differences, that of Ptolemy. They 
teach the true shape and size of the earth* and the true theory of 
eclipses. The earth they place in the centre of the universe, around 
which revolve in order, as taught by Ptolemy, the moon, Mercury, 
Venus, the sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The irregularities in the 
motions of the sun and moon they account for by supposing them to 
move, as also did Ptolem?* in epicycles, whose centres revolve in their 
cirqular orbits. The /authors of the Siddhantas* and especially Buaskar 
A'charya, the author of the most recent and most popular Siddh&nta, 
called the " Siddhinta Siromani,” have spared no pains to expose and 
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ridicule the monstr (^absurdities of the* Jain Sutr£s and the Purina. 
They have always professed in their writings the greatest admira- 
tion for the learned men of the West, the Ionians or “ Yavans 
whilst the Putins have denounced those who hold any communication 
with men of these nations, termed by them the lowest of the low. A 'rya 
Bha't, the author of the A'rya Siddhanta, expressly maintains the daily 
revolutionof the earth on its own axis, though notits annual revolution. 

It is the object of this essay to draw the attention of the pub- 
lic, and especially that of all friends of native education to these Sid- 
dh&ntas, and to recommend them to more general attention and study 
than they have ,yet found. It will be asked, “ Are you of opinion 
that they contain any thing which has escaped the research of Davis, 
Colebrooke, and Benteet, and which may yet throw some new light 
on the science of Astronomy, on Chronology, or on History ?” I must 
answer. No. But I feel assured from experience, that they afford us 
beyond all comparison the best means of promoting the cause of edu- 
cation, civilization, and truth, amongst our Hindu subjects. 

4th. Here I shall be at once met with the question, “ Why go back 
a thousand years in search of truth avowedly containing some admix- 
ture of error, when the pure and the unadulterated truth is at hand, 
and may be communicated with equal facility ?” 

To this I reply, that the' pure and unadulterated truth not only can- 
not be communicated with equal facility, but is absolutely rejected by 
the mass of the Hindu population of India ; but that with the aid of 
the authority of the Siddh&ntas, the work of general and extensive en- 
lightenment may be commenced upon at once, and will be most readily 
effected, the truths taught by them being received with avidity. To 
explain and correct their errors will at the same time be easy. 

5th. With regard to the population of the three Presidencies, the 
argument of my supposed opponent may, and I believe, does, apply. 
The native mind there is fully prepared, nay, eager, to receive any cul- 
tivation 'that can be given to it ; but what has led to this ? For gene- 
rations, indeed, I may say for centuries past, the native populations 

th£re have enjoyed the humanizing advantages of daily intercourse 
with enlightened European a and foreigners of all nations ; of a moderate 
and steady government ; and of an extensive foreign commerce ; there 
too the brahmans and the studious have for the same long period, had the 
benefit of Jfeny schools, colleges, and learned institutions, Superintended 
by teachers, distinguished for their learning, and science; 

English and Native, disseminating its' daily modicUm of 
^d\fledge,ha* at length succeeded in awakening a spirit of inquiry 
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and discussion, and taught the people the grand uses and advantages to 
which it may be applied; and there the Missionary, for generations 
past, has never intermitted in bis sacred labours to root out the wide* 
spread degrading superstition, and to plant in its stead the seed of tho 
purest morality and of true religion. There, in short, the populations 
have already advanced far in their course of civilization. 

6th. But how widely different is the state of all the rest of the vast 
continent of India ; at least of all Central India, including Ndgpur, 
Berar, Malwa, and BijputAna, in which my own personal experience 
has lain. The mass of the population is as rude and barbarous, and 
ignorant, and superstitious* as it was 17 years ago, when the supre- 
macy of the British Government was first established. Of all the ad. 
vantages, which have contributed to the enlightenment of the N ative 
mind at the several seats of Government, it cannot be said to have en- 
joyed even one. What reception then can the announcement of the 
pure truth be expected to experience amongst a people in such state ? 
With what reason can it be hoped, for a moment, that the 'English lan- 
guage and English literature, with its varied stores of knowledge, can 
here receive any cultivation ? Even the most learned of the Hindu 
population find it impossible to comprehend, without assistance, the very 
best of our translations into their own languages. The native mind, 
habituated to the idlest absurdities, has neither relish nor taste for plain 
6ober truth. • 

7th. Is it your opinion then, it may be asked, that the example of the 
Jesuit Missionaries of the south-west of India should be followed, and 
that the truth, to make it agreeable to the present state of the native 
mind, be dressed up in all the fantasies of a foolish superstition ? By 
no means ; I would on no account or in ttfiy degree degrade or com- , 
promise the simple dignity of sayed truth. But what prevents our 
availing ourselves of the circumstances which afford us the most pow- 
erful means of dispelling from the land a darkness otherwise so hope, 
lessly impenetrable ; if it be at once seen, that the Siddh&ntad do afford 
to us these most favorable and encouraging circumstances, and that to 
give a command and powerful influence over the native mind, we have 
only to revive that knowledge of the system therein taught, which not- 
withstanding its being by far the most rational, and formerly the best 
cultivated branch of science amongst the Hindus, and notwithstanding 
its being the foundation of such little knowledge as they display in pre- 
dicting eclipses and the like, has, from the superior address of the fol. 
lowers of th«i Pur£ns, and the almost universal practice amongst the 
jyotishls* of making all their calculations from tables and short for- 
mulse, couched in enigmatical verses, been allowed^ to fall into a state of 
utter oblivion ? 2x2 
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8th. But how is this lost knowledge to be revived ? I shall* proceed 
to explain. In every petty hamlet, not only in Malwd, R&jputaoa, and 
Berar, but throughout India, you will find the josh! or astronomer 
and astrologer : in towns you will find many, and in large cities, even 
hundreds. It is their business to expound the panch£ng, or almanac, 
to proclaim feasts and fasts, to fix the marriage-day, to tell the times 
of sowing and reaping ; and forewarn their flocks of unlucky days : 
their services in short are in constant requisition. They are conjointly 
with the Patwdris, the village school-masters. The village joslri 
can expound, but not work out the results given in his panching ; that 
high qualification belongs only to the city joslri. But it must not be 
supposed, that the power to make a panch&ng, requires a knowledge of 
even the first principles or elements of his science. The utmost of his 
knowledge is 20 verses composing the Tithi Chintamani, and 100 - 
verses of a little book called the Graha Laghava, with a power of using 
the tables attached to them. 'By these few verses he can not only find 
the places of the sun, moon, and planets, but also work out eclipses. 
But the operation may be called purely mechanical, or an effort of me- 
mory. He can find the equatorial gnomonic shadow, from thence de- 
duce the latitude (or acsh&nsha) ; he can tell you the amount of cbara 
(or ascensional difference) ; the deshantara (or distance in longitude) ; 
the sun's declination (or kr&nti) : but is wholly ignorant as to what things 
in nature are expressed by these terms. The verses of the Graha 
L&ghava and Tithi Chintamani contain only abbreviated formulae for 
calculations ; tjheir wording is uncouth, and to the uninitiated, more un- 
intelligible than an enigma. But though the ingenuity displayed in 
thus abbreviating calculations is considerable, it has had the effect 
above noticed of superinducing an utter neglect of the Siddhantas, in 
which the principles of the science ^re so fully, and in many respects so 
rationally, explained. I have met and cross -questioned many hundreds 
of joshfs of late years ; but in this large number, have found only two 
men who had a rational and full acquaintance with their own system. 
One isVAUNA'TH, purohit of theMah&io ofKotah ; the other, Jinch and, 
a jatti of great celebrity at Ajmere, and late of Jhulai in Jypur. 
It is singular that neither of these are professed jyotishis ; the former 
is expounder of the Pur&ns, and the latter a Guru of the Jains. 
Oujain, once so famous for its learning, has not now a single Siddhanti 
jyotishi to support its great name. Indeed, so general and entire is the 
ignoxgjfece of most of the joshis of India, that you will find many of 
them engaged conjointly with the Pur&nic brahmans in expounding 
Jjjjito PuranSi and insisting on . the flatness of the earth, and its magnitude) 
fof 50 crores of yojans in superficial diameter, as explained in them. 
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with a virulence and boldness which 9hew their utter ignorance of 
their proper profession, which had its existence only on the refutation 
and abandonment of the Puranic system. The Jains and all the fol- 
lowers of the Purans of whatever caste you will find, on the other hand> 
betraying equal inconsistency in daily appealing to the panchangs of 
the jyotishi, and confidently maintaining the infallibility of their con- 
tents, though founded on a system with which the truth of their own 
is utterly inconsistent. 

Of the sincerity of the ignorance of both parties there can be little 
doubt, from the profound veneration with which they, but especially the 
joshis, regard all the Siddhantas. The Silrya Siddhanta they firmly 
believe to have been communicated to men by the sun himself, the 
authors of all they believe to have been divinely inspired. These 
works are now thought to be, like the Vedas, wonderful displays of Divine 
wisdom, but totally beyond ordinary human comprehension. That man 
who has mastered their contents, they regard, and even fear as one 
possessed with superhuman powers. 

10th. With this blind veneration and strong prejudice in favor of the 
Siddhantas, prevailing particularly amongst the joshis scattered all 
over India (and the latter are by no means an inconsiderable part of 
the learned of India), and in some degree, now also amongst the Jain 
and followers of the Puranas, can we for a moment hesitate in admitting 
the va9t benefits to which the proper employment of these prevailing 
prejudices will lead ? How readily may a knowledge of the science, as 
taught in the Siddhantas, be recommunicated, especially to the joshis, 
whose lives are now idly spent in wading through unintelligible calcu- 
lations deduced from the Siddhantas ? With wlmt exultation will every 
man of ingenuous mind amongst them receive explanations making plain 
and clear what is now all unintelligible and dark ! *They will not stop 
in simply admitting what is taught in the Siddhantas. Grateful to their 
European Instructors for bringing them back to a knowledge of the 
works of their own neglected, but still revered, masters, they will in the 
fulness of their gratitude, and from the exercise of their now improved 
powers of Understanding, also readily receive the additions made dur- 
ing the last few hundred yeavs in the science. 

1 1th. From the extract now forwarded it will be at once seen, that 
there can be little or nothing which we have to teach in Geometry, 
Surveying, and Trigonometry generally, in Geography or Astronomy, of 
which Bh askar A'cha'rya has not already given us the first principles, 
and for enabling us to explain which, he wilj not afford us many new 
and also the most appropriate arguments, in as much as they will be 
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hest suited to Hindu taste. And what can be more flattering 1 to the. 
vanity of the Hindu nation, or more grateful to their feelings and pre- 
judices as men, than to see their own great and revered masters quoted 
by us with respect, to prove and illustrate the truths we propound. At 
the presidencies, and even at many large stations, we may prosecute 
with success a scheme for educating the people, by at once teaching 
them English, or by other means equally directly attacking all that is 
false and absurd in their belief. At these places, all the causes above 
enumerated concur to prevent the failure of such a scheme. But this 
plan of educating the mass of the people in the interior of India, 
where English can never be of any practical avail to any but a very 
few, is perfectly visionary ; to hope to educate them by translations in 
the Roman character, is little less so. Even translations into their 
own language and in their own character are frequently, as above men- 
tioned, wholly unintelligible to the best educated natives. I could 
quote many proofs of this, but the mention would be invidious ; the 
obvious cause of failure ,in all these cases is, that in these schemes we 
make no account of men’s passions and weaknesses and prejudices, and 
have neglected to consult their tastes and present state of knowledge. 
By pursuing the course I now advocate we sail with the current, favor- 
able gales vastly accelerating our progress ; by directly attacking on 
the other hand the strongest prejudices of our nature, as is done in the 
other case, we struggle with an adverse stream, and with baffling 
winds, and will be found to have struggled comparatively in vain. 

12th. May I quote my own experience in proof of what is here ad- 
vanced ? Since I entered the country, I have been, I hope, a warm and 
zealous friend of the cause of education, and have always bestowed 
much time and much labour upon the superintendence of such schools 
as have been located within the sphere of my influence. The school- 
books used, have been those printed at the Presidencies of Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

But about two \ ears ago, wishing to know how the joshi's, generally 
so ignorant, succeeded in predicting eclipses, I went through the Tithi 
Chintamani, and Graha Lftghava. Finding them to contain only un- 
intelligible and abbreviated formula, I was referred to the Siddh&ntas. 
These I had great difficulty in procuring, and still greater in procuring 
men capable of explaining their contents. By perseverance I have suc : 
ceeded in gaining a limited acquaintance with their first principles. 
During the last four or five months, I have availed myself largely of 
, these Siddhdntas in teaching not only the boys of the Sehore school, 
Cut also adults* the joshfs and brihmans of the town. I beg leave to 
> assure, you* that in this short time I have succeeded in communicating 
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more real knowledge and information than I have done in the previous 
ten years of my Indian life. 

A few days ago, the boys of the Sehore school and the joshfs and 
brfihmans above mentioned, were examined by me in the presence of 
Captain Winfield and Dr. Inolis, of this station, and Mr. MacLeod, 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General at Jabbalpur. I con- 
fidently appeal to these gentlemen to pronounce whether the acquisi- 
tions of the students were not, considering the time devoted to the 
study, perfectly astonishing. 

13th. It may be thought that I am here advocating too exclusive an 
attention to scientific education and the abstract sciences. I feel as- 
sured, however, that thi?, will prove our shortest course also to moral 
improvement. Till the situation of the countries spread over the face 
of the globe is known, what credit can our histories gain ; what im- 
pression can they make on men’s minds ? They may as well relate to 
nations existing in the moon. Till conviction of the truth of the Sid- 
dhantic system, as to the size and shape of the earth, is felt, the popular 
absurdities of the Puranic cosmogony will never be abandoned. I rest 
not merely on my own opinion and experience ; I adduce that of an 
institution founded by a society, whose labours for the improvement of 
India have been most useful and exemplary. I allude to the Ameri- 
can Mission’s Seminary at Jaffna, in Ceylon, in the 2nd page of whose 
3rd triennial report, published in 1833, it is stated, “ that an examina- 
tion of the Puranic system of geography and astronomy, compared 
or rather contrasted with the Copern ican system, has lxym attended to 
with greater interest, and been productive of more obvious advantages, 
than almost any other branches of study.” 

The Professors of this establishment, hovjevcr, do not seem to have 
been aware of the existence of the ^iddhantas ; or fb have known that 
Bha'skar A^ha'rya had already spentthe whole force of his science and 
ridicule in exposing the absurdities and impossibilities of the Puranic 
system. What European, gifted with the utmost tact and wisdom, 
with the most intimate knowledge of the native character, their cus- 
toms, beliefs and languages, and the highest flow of eloquence in the 
use of them, can, by appeals to reason, by arguments and proofs, hope to 
work upon an ignorant and prejudiced people any effect compared to 
that which may be produced by a dexterous use of its blind and pre- 
judiced veneration for authority ? 

14th. I may here quote another instance of the practical service re- 
cently rendered to me in my official capacity, when I was officiating as 
Political Agent at Kotah, by these Siddhantas. The officers employed 
oh the grand trigonometrical and other surveys, have always experi- 
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©need, in almost every part of India, the greatest obstructions in the 
discharge of their duties, from the prejudices and ignorance of the peo- 
ple and their native princes. At Kotah, no less ignorance and preju- 
dice had been displayed than elsewhere : so strong were the suspicions 
entertained by the late Raj Ran£ Madhu Singh, of the designs of the 
British Government, when Captain Paton, the Deputy Quarter-Master 
General at Nimach, entered his territories to survey certain roads, &c. 
and so reiterated his objections in reply to the Agent, Captain Ross’s 
assurances, that the last-mentioned officer was at length obliged to 
request Captain Paton to withdraw. Whilst at Kotah, I received orders 
from Government, desiring me again to use my influence with the Raj 
Ran& to prevent all further obstructions. Upon this, I sent for Vaij- 
na'th, the astronomer above mentioned, and for the Raj Rana s joshf, 
and found no difficulty, by the help of the 33rd verse here quoted, and 
others treating more at length on the subject, in satisfying them of 
our real object. They equally soon procured for me an intimation 
from the R&j R&n&, that his co-operation would in future be readily given 
to the officers deputed to survey his territories. 

15th. From the arguments and facts above recorded, the natural con- 
clusion appears to me to be, that it will be our wisest course, at the 
same time that we afford every encouragement to the study of English 
by those who are likely to find use for it, or have leisure and talents to 
prosecute it with effect, to give every encouragement to the study of 
the Siddhintas ; and to the explanation of their contents, first to the 
jyotishis, whose profession is founded on the principles given in them, 
and through them to all their flocks. Where is the native of India, 
however poor, who is not constantly consulting his jyotishi ? 

I would therefore recommend that no time be lost in giving to the 
world the best printed editions of^the Siddhanta Siromani of Bha's- 
kar A’charya, including the Goladhy&ya, or Treatise on the Globes, and 
the treatises on Algebra and Trigonometry ; of the Sfirya Siddhanta, 
and of that of A'rya Bha't, with Prithudak’s commentary, the author 
who maintains the diurnal though not the annual revolution of the 
earth. 

The Graha Laghava (which, as far as my inquiries extend, seems to 
be in almost universal use over the greater part of India,) will perhaps 
be even of more use than the Siddffantas, if accompanied by the most 
excellent and rational commentary of Malla'ri. Almost all these works 
contain a chapter on the construction and use of the globes. These 
the natives at our colleges should be encouraged to construct accord- 
ingly, and to compare and contrast them with our globes, without 
which no school or college in India ought to be. My own pandit and 



%e brithrnwof of Sehore, who havebecome converts to the Siddhants, 
and our system, all express the utmost anxiety to get globes if possible 
in Hindi, convinced that they will prove to others as they have done 
ip their own case, the readiest means of demonstrating to them the. 
truth. 

. 16th. It is strange and deserving of remark, that though astronomy 
is the science which has been rnost cultivated by the Hindus, and has 
most attracted the notide of the learned in Europe, and, as above shewn, 
is also best calculated to promote the work of education, still not a 
single standard, or indeed any work whatever on this subject, has yet 
been printed in India. From Mr. Lushington's History of the Cal- 
cutta Institutions, it appears in pp. 126, 127, that in the Government 
Sanscrit College the Jyotisha Shastra is not even embraced in the 
course of study pursued there. It surely has incomparable advantages 
over the i^indu systems of Logic, Rhetoric, Prosody, and even over 
Law and Grammar, as far as education is concerned, essential though 
the last mentioned be. So entirely have we neglected the study of 
late years, that Professor Schlegel (as I observed from a late number of 
your Journal) takes credit to himself for being the first to expound to 
the European scholar, the method used by the Hindus in their astro- 
nomical works, of expressing numbers by symbolical words. You seem 
inclined to give to the learned Professor great credit for having unra- 
velled this mystery in the absence of native pandits. It is by no 
means my wish to detract from the merits of the learned Professor ; 
but surely when every astronomical work is accompanied by a commen- 
tary, explaining in plain language, and also in figures, the symbolical 
expressions of the text, little credit is claimable for unravelling a mys- 
tery already made plain. Under these circumstances, it is by tp> 
means strange, that Messrs. Colebroqke, bAvis, Bentley, and Jones* 
thought it unnecessary to offer any explanations on a method at first 
sight so mysterious, but so palpable on referring to the commentary 
which almost invariably accompanies the text. 

, 17th. But to return to the subject in hand, it seems to me most de- 
sirable, that the books above-mentioned should be published without 
delay ; at present revered though they are, they aj*e exceedingly diffi- 
cult to be procured. Any gentleman moderately conversant with 
Sanscrit, and with the elements of the science of astronomy, will, if 
he have leisure, readily master all they contain in a very few 
months. This accomplished, how largely will his powers of superin* 
tending the work of education, and especiapy that , of translation, /be 
augmented! I; trust that hot a few of the many ardent friends of edu> 
yrp\ avail themselves of the advantages to be derive^ from t he se 
2 u * 



jyprks here set forth, >£nd give to the native puWtc^Irftnalations ip 
the vernacular languages, with such corrections, improvements 
and additions, as will place the Hindus at once in possession 
pf all the recent discoveries of Europeans. At no place have more 
elementary scientific works been translated and printed than at Bom? 
bay, chiefly under the superintendence of the late zealous and accom- 
plished Secretary to the Bombay Education Society, Major Gsoncra 
J navis of the Engineers ; but the usefulness of his labours is much de- 
tracted from, by his omission to make use of the terms, and mathema- 
tical, phraseology, perfectly well understood by scientific Hindus, if not 
by brhhmans generally, and by substituting others of his own coining, 
yrhich must be wholly unknown to them. The term Sparsha Rekha, 
{ for the tangent,) and several others for lines, &c., which the Hindus 
have never used or known, are in themselves highly appropriate and 
unobjectionable. 

18th. I now beg to draw your particular attention to the original 
extracts, which appear to me most curious, and calculated to prove to 
others as it has done to myself, most valuable and useful. 

In the first three verses Bha'skar A'cha'rya, after statingthe earth to 
be a sphere poised in space, exposes in a most rational and forcible man- 
ner, the Puranic doctrine of its being supported by the grand serpent 
Shesha, or any material thing. 

In the 224th and ‘25th verses, our author shews, that he had got a 
glimpse of the true nature of attraction and gravity ; he then proceeds 
in the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th verses, to expose in his own way (not 
altogether philosophical), the Jain articles of belief, that the earth is 
perpetually falling in space, and that there are two suns, two moons, 
and two sets of constellations. 

In the 30th, 31st, and 32nd verses, by a very rational argument, the 
modern "Brkhmanical belief of the garth's flatness is exploded; he ridi- 
cules the idea of their immense mountain of gold, called Meru, and 
accounts for the apparent flatness of the earth. 

In the 33rd, 34th, and 35th verses, he gives succinct general directions 
for the measurement of an arc of the meridian, and thence deduces the 
real magnitude of the earth, deriding the absurdity of the dimensions 
alleged in the Purans. 

In the 36th verse, he shews such a limited knowledge of geography,; 
as would entail a whipping on any boy of eight years of age iu Europe; 
but in the three last verses, he shews that he, 800 years ago, had such,, 
^j^rfect knowledge and conviction of the consequences resulting from 
fjaittmg the spherical form of the earth, viz, of the existence of anti-, 
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podes, &c. as the priests and princes of Europe could not be persuaded 
t» entertain four or even but three hundred years ago ; and for assert* 
tag whifeh, they were sending our earliest philosophers to the dungeon. 

19th. I take this opportunity of informing the public of the existence 
of a native observatory at Kotah, or rather of a valuable collection of 
astronomical apparatus, made by the late Mabir&o Uhmaid Singh; and 
posited on one of the bastions of the citadel, fitted up for their recep- 
tion. This apparatus consists of a very splendid and large armillary 
sphere ; of the celestial and terrestial globes, dials, gnomons, and also 
the Raj Yantra, or astrolabe, borrowed from the Musalm&ns about 250 
or 300 years ago. The axes of the globes are fixed at an elevation of 
24° 30', the supposed altitude of the North Polar Star at Kota. But 
the latitudes given by the native astronomers, for all the principal 
cities of Rajput£h& and Malwa, are under-rated by about 40' ; that of 
Kotah is, I believe, 25° 10'. The authority of Bha'skar A'cha’rya has led 
to this error. In the 34th verse here quoted, the latitude of Oujain is 
stated at T * of 360°, which would give just 22° 30'. This accordingly 
is always stated by Native Astronomers as its latitude, and when I have 
Stated the result not only of Dr. Huntkk’s but also of the celebrated 
Raja Jay Singh’s more accurate observations (vide vol. vi. Asiatic Re- 
searches) ; this verse has always been quoted to me to prove their 
assertions. 

The Mah6r£o’s collection contains also a Turiva Yantra, or quadrant, 
with a radius on one side of 30 digits, and linear rectangular intersec- 
tions, rising from each digit, representing their whole canon of sines, 
cosines, and versed sines adapted to this radius. From the Maha- 
rio's astronomer I procured a copy of the Sanscrit treatise on 
the quadrant, called the Yantra Chintamani, by Chakradhaka, son of 
Sri Wamana, containing directions for tte construction and use of 
the instrument, with the mathematical proofs and demonstrations of 
all the many problems which may be worked by it. The reverse side 
of this quadrant contains the signs and degrees of the ecliptic, and an 
hour circle, with an index- hand by which you are enabled to tell at 
once the lagna (or horoscope), that is, the exact point or star of the 
ecliptic, rising in the horizon at any given time. 

I am unable at the present moment to fix the date of this work, but 
I am inclined to think that it is not of a much more ancient date than 
the astrolabe, and that it, like the astrolabe, has been borrowed from 
the Musalmans. 

- To the European public, translations of this and the other works 
alluded to ih this letter, would be highly cuhous and highly valuable. 
To enable us to communicate our greater knowledge in the sciences 
2 v 2 
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they treat of, the study of them would seem indispensable, to give ns 
a due command of their mathematical modes of expression. I earnestly 
hope, that some persons better qualified than myself, may be induced to 
undertake the task of translation. I do not refuse the task ; but I 
confess my present incompetence, from my own limited knowledge of 
mathematics, to understand and follow the authors of these learned 
works in their more abstruse calculations ; and the never-ceasing pres- 
sure of arduous and responsible public duties, prevents my devoting 
such time to the study a£ would better qualify me for the duty. It 
would be unjust in the public to expect, and imprudent in me to promise 
much ; what I can, 1 will do. But the public may with much justice 
turn their eyes upon those men of science at the head of our schools, 
colleges, and literary institutions now scattered over India. To a Mill, 
a Yates, a Tttlee, a Sutherland, a TUoresbt, and many other 
distinguished scholars of this Presidency, and to the two Jervises 
of the Engineers, and to many gentlemen of the Scotch and 
American Missions, so much distinguished for their labours in the cause 
of education, on the Bombay side of India, the task would be easy ; I 
hope it will not be declined. 


Extract from Bhdskar A'chdrya's Treatise on the Globes . 
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Verse 21st. This sphere of the earth, formed of the five elementary principles, 
Tiz. earth, air, water, the ethereal atmosphere, and fire, is peifectly round, and en- 
compassed in the orbits of the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn ; and 
lastly, by that of the constellations. It has no material supporter, but stands 
fixed in air by its own inherent force. On its surface, all living and inanimate 
objects subsist throughout, as well titans, as human beings, gods, as well as 
daityus. 


* II VI II 

V«we 22nd. Its surface is bespread on all sides with numberless *.=- T 

•nd groves, towns and buildings, as the bulb of the dower of the g.J— * tree is 
covered with filaments without number. 

mfr i 

Vi »}»0 23rd.. hit it be admitted, that this earth is supported by any materiel 
snfsttnee, or living creature, still for the support of that, a second supplier is 
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required, and for that second in like manner, a third is necessary. Here you 
have the absurdity of an interminable succession : if reduced to admit a power of 
self-support in that which you place the last of the series* I would ask, why not 
admit the same power in the earth itself, the first of the series ? for the earth is 
one' Of the forms of the eight-fold divinity. 

tftrm f«rwr ?fV: # wfe*r*rcnjfftr i 
w f*rfW ^or: ii^h n 

Verse 24th. As heat is the inherent property of the sun and of fire j as cold 
of the moon, fluidity of water, and hardness of stones ; as the air is volatile, and 
the earth is immovable, and as other wonderful (oh f how wonderful l) properties 
belong to other things : — 

wft tHn *r*r wsj snmr i 

urasrcr rt?qf>fhr nifa m vJTfsnf w n 11 

Verse 25th. In like manner, the power of attraction is inherent in this globe 
of earth. By this inherent power, any thing heavy projected into the air is at- 
tracted down to it. The thing so projected appears to be falling of itself; but in 
fact, it is in a state of being drawn downwards by the earth . If, with the Jains 
you suppose the earth to be perpetually falling in space, in what direction, I ask 
you, is it falling ? Above and below and all around the ethereal expanse is equally 
outspread. 

w sr *iw5Nrr»?tfir Ut^rt: ii ^ n 

Verse 2fith. That the earth is poised in space, and without support, the full- 
est assurance is felt from beholding the revolutions of tbe circling constellations; 
but the Jains maintain, that it is perpetually falling downwards in space; resting 
the proof of this assertion on the fact, that all heavy things naturally fall down- 
wards, and that the earth is the heaviest of heavy visible things. 

It |t ^ i* 

wyntantoaur wtanramf* ii n 

Verse 27th. The Jains aud others likewise maintain, that there are two suns, 
and two moons, and also two sets of constellations* which are rising in constant 
alternation. But to them 1 give this appftpriate answer. 

tmftfjr gvT s**i t 

airm vrn $ « tnr firar* faN n n 

Verse 28th. Let it be admitted, that the earth is falling downwards in space ; 
but O Jain, dost thou not see that every heavy thing projected into space, comes 
back again to, and overtakes, the earth ? How then can your idle proposition 
hold good ? If true, a heavy thing once projected into air would keep at an uni- 
form distance from, but never overtake, the earth. 

twb wt It **rr wvts i 

Mnffyf fwiwrvr ynnuvftw n ii 

Verse 29th. What ean I say to your folly, O Jain, who without object or use 
aupposest & double set of constellations, two suns, and two moons ? Const thou 
not at times see the circumpolar stars revolving round the polar star, even iW v 
broad day-light ? 
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wfij tot gs*F«FfiWT wnrcft wtf*: Wh i 

TOft ^- rTO r fi r trftTO^ftrw nftrofbr n *• 11 

Verse 30th. If this blessed earth were like the surface of a looking glass an ex* 
tended plane, why should not the sun, even when removed to a distance from the 
earth, as at night, (the Pur&ns assert that it revolves in a horizontal ciicle, as it 
does when seen from the poles,) still be visible in every part of its revolution to 
men, as well as to the gods ? 

f*mmTO: to-tcu: :e*rr»TOT 

'a^jnr to ^ li n 

Verse 31st. If (the intervention of) Merh causes night, why is not this moun- 
tain, when between us and the sun, visibly developed to our eyes ? Let it bo 
granted tbat this Mer6 is, as is stated in the PurAns, situated to the north, pray 
tell me why should the sun ever rise at all iu the south, as it docs when it has 
southern declination ? 

lift! to: FTTOftn: TOftt: Vft F Wt fTOTf TOfal’T I 
TO* WTOJTTOf STOr TO*T TOJ ^tfTOIfTO: II II 

Verse 32nd. The fact is, that one hundredth part of the circumference of the 
earth is or may be assumed to be a plane. The earth is an excessively large body; 
a man is immeasurably smaller ; and hence it is, that to him, as he stands on its 
surface, the whole earth has the appearance of being a plane. 

FfrovTO f t htoPt ; to? W i 
^trofaarorTOiwT to f*rro toi* ii ii 

Verse 33rd. The measurement of the circumference of the earth is easily and 
correctly ascertained by the simple rule of proportion, iu this way — there is a town 
situated to the south ; you are residing iu another lying due north of it ; ascer- 
tain the distance between the two, and the difference of their latitudes ; then say 
if the number of degrees (difference of latitudes) -give this distance, what will the 
whole circumference of 360 degrees give ? 

fTOTOWW fVfH^ITOTir aifhTO TOIHT I 

VfWTTO’jnr'S f*« irjii 11 u 

Verse 34th. Oujain, for instance, is ascertained by calculation to be distance 
from the equator, where there is no latitude, part of the whole circumference 
of the earth — this distance multiplied by 16, will be the measurement of the cir- 
cumference of the earth : what reason then is there in asserting such an immense 
magnitude of the earth ? 

jBJinrfir urofir fv 1 

*n 3 i«r #*r TOTOTOftFFsiTinTOTOTOT n aa ti 

a 

Verse 35th. By assuming as true this circumference thus ascertained, the cal- 
culations of the position of the moon’s cusps, the conjunctions of the planets, 
eclipses, the times of the rising and settiug of the planets, and the lengths of the 
shadows of the gnomon, and the like, correspond with the observed facts. By 
as^tjpuBff any other circumference, no such correspondence is found to exist. 
The truth of the above-mentioned measurement of the earth is thus plainly esta* 
Wished by the law of “ rule and exception” set forth in the Ny&ya SidUtri, 
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. fmqypy rf a c^ u ; ^x m w ' nw m I 

wwn; f%sg< %r^tm ww yrrurww rj*< it 

Terse 36th. Lanka is situated in the middle of this globe ; Y&mkotki is situ- 
ated to the east of it ; to the west is Rome or Romaka Patan ; the city of Sid* ■ 
dhapur is on the opposite side of the globe to that of Lanka. Sumerfi is situated, 
to thS north, on the North Pole, and Baravanala to the south, at the South Pole. 

gi?w<r’Hfc?nf*r «rrf«i w*rf5r ^r^-nsf^r *r<f»r i 
••reftr Sftr wtfwvtfvr rr v*r v^tot! ii n 

Terse 37th. These six places are situated at a distance of one-fourth part of 
the earth’s circumference, each from its adjoining one ; so say those who are 
acquainted with the globe. At Merfi the various classes of the gods and pure 
spirits have their abodes : at Baravanala, at the South Pole, are situated the re- 
sidences of all the evil spirit). 

wJnsTraTOwror i 

w «*nwf?r: gr?<jw»n3JTfaww % fw4f5wm*for u v* n 

Terse 38th. A man, on whatever part of the globe he is placed, thinks the 
earth to be under bis feet, 'anil that he is standing upright upon it ; men placed 
at the distance of 90 degrees, or one-fourth of the earth’s circumference, from, 
each other, fancy each other to be standing as it were at right angles to each other. 

ww: farcw: fwvtwcarn wraw^mr* i 

farwrw fireiWi ti n *<t n 

Verse 39th. Those who are placed at the distance of half the earth’s circum- 
ference from each other, are antipodes each to the other, and fancy each that the 
others have their heads turned into directions exactly opposite, in exactly the same 
way, as a man beholding his shadow on the bank of a river. 

But neither do those who are standing at right angles to each other, nor those ' 
with their heads turned into directions opposite to each other, feel* any difficulty 
in maintaining their several positions. They stand as perfectly at ease In their 
respective positions, as we do here. 

'» 

[We have had much pleasure in giving insertion to the above article, in the 
sentiments of which wc entirely concur. While we endeavour to push our own 
systems of instruction and science in this country, we are too apt to spurn and 
decry the literature, the science, and even the languages of the east, as if they were 
not only incapable of imparting the smallest particle of knowledge, virtue or truth, 
but incapable also of improvement by engrafting upon them the new growth of 
western knowledge, which has sprung ahead of the Asiatic and elder stock only 
within the last century or two. Were the moralist to follow Mr. Wilkinson’s 
example, he could doubtless produce from the mental philosophy of the Hindus 
parallel maxims for most of those in our own moral code .* — the selection of these \ 
— their separation from the dross of the ancient schools ; — and their presentation 
to pupils in this form, would doubtless work the same wonders in moral educa- ' 
tioh, as has the Siddhhnta system in the astronomical classes of Mr. Wilkinson. , 
We trust this gentleman, evidently qualified by taste as, by ability for the task, will 
favor the English reader with a full translation of the Siromant. The astronomical 
forinulte of the Siddhdnta have been fully made known to usi but not the argu- 
ments and reflections with which they are accompanied. — E d.} 
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VIII, — On the Land Shells of India . By Lieut . Taos. Hutton, 37 th 

Regt . N. /. « 

[Continued from the 26th No. of the Journal. ] 

I have the pleasure to n>foti» you of the discovery of a few more spe- 
cies of Laud Shells, made during a hurried ti ip between Nemuch ^nd 
Mhow, in the month of December last. 

26. The fir*t is a species of Cyclostoma. 

Animal — furnished with two cylindrical tentacula; eyes black, and 
placed at the exterior base of the tentacula, there are also two blackish 
points at the summits of the tentacula, which have the appearance 
of eyes; head veiy long, probosoidiform, and emarginate. The eyes 
causing a thickening of the tentacula. Colour pale brown ; skin 
transversely wrinkled like that of a leech 
Shell — with five whorls ; spue prominent; whorls rounded: the su- 
tures well defined, colour of the shell above vatying considerably in 
different specimens ; some being of a purplish brown, others brown, 
and some ncaily white — this appeals to be owing to the degrees of 
exposure to the sun, which the individuals may have undergone, as 
well as age. The colours are laid on in shoi t crooked lines, trans- 
versely; alternately a brownish and a whitish stripe, very minute. 
The under side is white. Aperture circular, margins united and more 
or less reflected. Umbilicus well defined, discovci ing the three previ- 
ous whorls. Operculum calcareous. Diameter half an inch. 

Found buried at the roots of grass growing beneath low shrubs in un- 
cultivated plains between Nemuch and Mhow. 

27. Carocolla ? 

Animal — unkno wn . 

Shell — white with a purplish band longitudinally placed on the body 
whorl above. Aperture oval a^ld obliquely transverse. Umbilicus 
discovering the previous whorls — margins of the mouth reflected and 
interrupted on the body whorl, a thin plate interposing. Diameter 
about five and half or six lines ; aperture longer than broad. 

With the exception of the more contracted and obliquely transverse 
aperture of the present species, it would appear almost identical with 

tie shell described by me, as a doubtful Cyclostoma (No. 2) in the 26th 

No. of the Journal. Specimens of both were buried together. 

Found in uncultivated plains, buried in the earth at the roots of 
coarse grass— between Nemuch and Mhow. — I found no operculum. 

38. Hsux — , 

Animal — with four tentacula, the superior pair longest, and bearing the 
eyes at the summits — colour freckled brown.— Foot long and rather 
tapering posteriorly. 
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Shell — with six whorls, globose, and the body whorl forming the great- 
er portion of the shell. 

In the living animal it is mottled with pale brown and black, from the 
thinness ot the shell rendering the colours of the animal visible • 
but when dead, wholly of a dull white :-spire very little raised above 
the whorls ; aperture lunated, margins acute ; diameter 9 lines 

The animal stops up the mouth of the shell with a hard calcareous oper- 
culum, but which is only temporary, not being attached to the body. 

Found buried m the earth with the foregoing beneath shrubs, in un- 
cultivated grounds, between Nemueh and Mliow. 


29. Hei.ix , 

Animal— with four tentaola, the superior longest and bearing the eves at 
their summits ; foot elongated and rather truncated posteriorly • 
colour pule yellowish brown. y 9 

Shell— with six whorls; spire moderately raised above the plane of the 
whorls ; colour sandy ; diameter, half an inch. 

Found with the preceding. 

These two specimens appear to be true Helices.— Unlike the species 
No. :5, described in the 26th No. they have no tentaculiform processed 
on the right side, playing over the surface of the shell when the ani- 
mal is in motion, nor have they the fleshy hook on the tail. 

The shell of the species which I formerly described with a mark of 
doubt as a Helix, is very like in form and general appearance to the 

present species. No. 29 : but the polish of the shell is very superior 
to this la^t. 1 

30. Achattna ? 

A n im al — u nk n o wn . 

Shell with 10 whorls ; pale sandy browjj ; spire obtuse ; cvlindri- 
form; aperture longitudinal, sufcovale. right lip edged;' pillar 
smooth, straight, and truncated at the base; length, 11 inches 
smooth and shining. 4 ' 

Found buried in the earth, foot foremost, at the roots of shrubs, in un- 
cultivated grounds, between Nemueh and Mhow. 

Among these shells, I could observe no partiality for any particular 
aspect, nor any thing to confirm the opinion which I formerly hazarded 
of this being one of the habits of the Land Shells. Nevertheless, I am 

still inclined to retain that opinion, because the circumstance may hold 
good with regard to those species which are more particularly found in 
rocky situations, and where the hot winds, striking throughout the 
day against the rocks, would of necessity impart a great and over- 
powering degree of heat to the retreats of these animals, even when 
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fouried in the earth — while on the other hand, the species, which I 
have here endeavoured to describe, inhabiting wide and flat plains, 
ire under no necessity of placing a farther barrier between them- 
selves .and the wind, than that which is afforded by the earth in 
which they lie torpid, in as' much as meeting with no obstruction, 
the scorching blast sweeps rapidly over the hardened surface, with- 
out penetrating sufficiently deep, or at least with sufficient power to 
cause any injury or inconvenience to the animals buried some 6 or 8 
inches deep, and protected by the branches of the dwarf shrubs be- 
neath which they are found. 

Of these shells, I shall take an early opportunity of forwarding speci- 
mens. 

IX. — Account of the Bearded Vulture of the Himalaya . By the same . 

I know not if this magnificent bird has yet been recognised by or- 
nithologists as an inhabitant of the lofty mountain ranges of Thi- 
bet, and I have therefore little hesitation in recording the fact. 
A specimen sadly torn and mutilated by insects was a short time 
since pointed out to me as a Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos), from 
the hills, and having often before seen those noble birds both 

living and in museums, I paid no attention to it at the time. 

On an after occasion, when the specimen was thrown away as useless, 
I happened accidentally to cast my eyes on it, and saw at a glance 
that it was not a Golden Eagle. A suspicion of the truth at the 
same time crossing my mind, from the .circumstance of the black 
beard, which in this bird is so conspicuous, being still a very pro- 
minent feature, notwithstanding the ruinous state of the specimen, 
accordingly I took the skfh home with me to examine at my leisure, 
and the following description is fhe result : 

Gypeatus Barbatus ? 

Length from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail 3 ft. 11 in. 
Beak, from the tip to the gape, 4 in. ; breadth from tip to tip of the 
expanded wings, 9 ft. 6 in. Prom the base of the upper mandi- 
ble arises a black stripe of short hairs or bristles, passing over each 
eye, and turning round the back of the head, where it joins the stripe 
from the opposite side ; the crown of the head, which is much flat- 
tened, is covered with small whitish feathers ; but across these, run- 
ning longitudinally from the base of the upper mandible to the black 
^which passes round the back of the head, is a black stripe of nar- 
row feathers. The chin, throat, back, sides, and forepart of the neck ; 
the breast, belly, vent, thighs, and under tail coverts, deep ferrugin- 
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ous ; darkest on the chin, throat, and fore-neck, whiter on th$ vent 
and thighs. — A band or collar of dark brown feathers across' the 
bottom of the knee, joining the black on the back, and thus 
forming a ring round the neck — back, scapulars, greater and lesser 
wing coverts, brownish black ; the shafts of the feathers white, to- 
wards which the webs also grow lighter — upper-tail coverts and 
the quills of the wings and tail, greyish, or ashy black. — The 
first quill of the wing is 3£ inches shorter than the second, and the 
third is the longest. — Tail feathers twelve in number, and gradually 
decreasing in length from the centre to the outermost ones, form- 
ing a well-marked wedge. 

Beak, feet, and claws faded to yellowish horn, the original colour 
not ascertainable. 

The nostrils are entirely concealed beneath the jet-black bristles which 
stand forward over them, and which are a continuation of, or rather 
take their rise from, the point whence springs the black stripe which 
passes over the eyes. — At the angle of the lower mandible is a hunch 
of long bLick bristles, diverging and hanging down like a beard. — The 
beak is straight from the base to the end of the cere, which is very thin, 
and it then rises into an arch, and curves stiongly to the point. — Legs 
short and feathered to the toes ; outer and hinder claws, the largest: 
the inner one about half their size. — All moderately hooked, and much 
worn at the points. 

In all other respects it appears to agree accurately with the descrip- 
tion given of the Bearded Vulture in the “ Gardens and Menagerie 
of the Zoological Society.’ * 

This specimen will be found to differ from the bird there figured in the 
following particulars: — The Bearded Vulture is stated to have " the 
upper part of the head of a dirty white,” while in mine there is a 
black line across the white ; this however might lead one to suspect 
the bird to be a young one, although the rest of the plumage does 
not appear to differ from that of the adult bird, showing no signs of 
the “ white spots, or spots of a lighter shade, scattered over the 
back and wings,” as alluded to in the work above-mentioned. 

Again, it is said to have “ the first quill-feather of the wing nearly 
equal to the second and third, which are the longest,” &c. — In my 
bird, the first quill is 3£ in. shorter than the second, which is a 
quarter of an inch shorter than the third ; the third quill being conse- 
quently the longest, and the fourth nearly equal to the second. 

This last character is perhaps a strong reason against supposing the 
two birds to be identical, and together with the different marking of 
the head and the ring on the neck, may go far to establish it as a 
2x2 
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new species : but- of this nothing positive can be said ontil some omi- 
thologist on a visit to the hills may be fortunate enough to meet with 
the living bird, and have an opportunity of proving either the iden- 
tity or distinctness of the species by observing the changes of plumage 
from youth to maturity— in the mean time, I have uoted it down with a 
mark of doubt, as the Bearded Vulture of authors. 

Nwnuclt, 21s/ Feb. 1834. 


X. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday, the 5th November, 1834. 

Dr. J. TytIji:r, Senior Member, present, in the clmir. 

The Report of the Committee of Papers upon the list of names, proposed 
at the last meeting ns honorary members of the Society, was submitted 
when the following were balloted for and duly elected. ’ Mekhaha Meno! 
uncle to the king of Ava; Professor Mermen, M. Klaproth, and Prof! 

Rorkn; Sir .John IlBnsounr.L, Prof. Buoklavo and Col. Svkks. 

Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Royal Society, the Royal Asia 
tic Society, and the Geological Society, acknowledging the receipt of the 
17th and 18th vols. of the Researches. 

Also, from Professor Sedgwick, and from Mr. Atkin, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Arts, expressing thanks for the second part of the 18th vol. As. Res" 
Read a letter from Col. J. Stuart, Deputy Secretary to Government 
Military Department, intimating that the Honorable Court of Directors’ 
have, in a recent dispatch, informed the Government that the suggestion of 
the Society regarding a supply of tubes and apparatus for boring, will be 
attended to. 

[M e hive since heard thal lliey ore on hoard 1 he Sir Edward 
Read a letter from Captain R. IIomk, proposing on the part of his bro, 
tlier, Col. Mom n and himself, to deposit in the apartments of the Asiatic 
Society, the valuable collection of pointings, books, and casts, belonging to 
the gallery of the late R. Howe, Esq, of Lucknow, in compliance with the 
wi,h expressed by their father previous to his demise, that they should he 
preserved in some public institution in Calcutta, where they might he pro 
pei'ly attended to, and at all times open to public inspection. ° * 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Society he returned to Col and Cant 
Home for their most liberal offer, which they embrace with pleasure- and 
that suitable preparation he immediately made for their reception. * 

[The collection of paintings comprises the following valuable originals':— 
Woman tnken in adultery, liy Doniinicliino, ti ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 

Cleopatra, Guido, 4 ft. by ft. 3 in. 

Crowning of Mary de Medicis, Reubens, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 

Infant Jesua, ditto, 4 ft. by 3 ft. 

Sir William Jones, as a boy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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Cupid asleep on a Cloud, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Prodigal Son, Ba&san, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 8 in. 

Cathedral at. Antwerp, Steinwich the Elder, 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. 

Triumphal Arch, (Titus’,) unkuown, 5 ft. by 3 ft, 9 in. 

Ghat at Benares, Daniel, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

2 Views in Venice, Canaletti. 

2 Views in Wales, Davies. 

Head of an Old Man, on panne]', unknown.- 

And t.lie following Portrait-* : — Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, Sir G. II. Barlow, Sir E. Paget, Sir W. Jones, Dr. 
Fleming, Horace IT. Wilson, Dr. Hare, the Nawab of Dacca, Col. Dull’, Geu. 
Jones, and Dr. Laird. 

They are now on their way down by water. The public are not generally 
aware tnat the Museum and Library of the Asiatic Society are at all times open 
to visitors, between the hours of ii a. m. and 4 p. m. None but members of 
course have the power of taking books out of the rooms.] 

Library . 

The following 1 donations to the library were announced : 

Lt. A. Conoi.i.y’s Overt i ml Journey to India , — presented by F. Jfacnayhten, 
Esq. on the part of the author. 

Dr. Li v ik in’s Observations on the Ncilghcrry Hills,— by JJ r . If, S Moult, Esq. t 
the editor. 

M. Eugene Bouvouw’s Observations sur la partic de la Grammnirc compa- 
rative do M. F, Bo?p, qui se rapporte la l.ingue Zend e—by the author. 

Rev. W. D. Cow yds \ kb's Ilepor- on the Progress, Actual State, and Ulterior 
Prospects of Geological Science , — by (he author. 

Counst llor Joseph Vox Hammer's German Translation of the Turkish Poet 
Fazli’s Gal o Bulbul , with the original text in the Nashki character , — by the 
translator. 

Annals of Literature of Vienna, Nos. (H, Vti, lid, HI, — by the same. 

C. T. UuKr/s Origines Biblicie, or Rcbearchcs in Primeval History, — by the 
author. 

Archa>oloyia } the 2f>th vol. of the Tiansacliens of the Antiquarian Society,- 

by the Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xii. pi. 2nd, and Nos. 1 
and 2, of its Proceedings , — by the Society . 

Anniversary Address for 1834, by G. B. Crcexough, President, and Proceed- 
ings of the Geological Society of London, Nos. 32, 33, 34, and 35, with Index of 

voi. I .—by the Society. 

Journal Asdatique, No. 7C> , — by the As. Soc. of Paris. 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science , — by the editors. 

Meteorological Register for August and September,— by the Swreyor Gene * 
ral . 

Ditto, kept at Cawnpur, to the end of September, 1831 , — by Col. Pollock. 

The following books were received from the London Booksellers : — 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Arithmetic, Manufacture iu Metals, and 
Middle Ages, 3rd vol. 
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Literary Communications. 

The Secretary reported receipt of a continuation of the late Mr. Georgs 
Trebeck's manuscript journals, (Cashmlr toCabul, May— June, 1823,) pre- 
sented by bis brother Mr. Charles Trebeck, who had at length recovered 
it through Mr. Fraser of Delhi. It is believed that other portions of his 
and of Moorcroft’s papers still remain up the country, Revolved, that the 
present portion be despatched forthwith to Professor Wilson, who is now 
engaged in publishing the former part of Moorckoft’s Journals, on the 
part of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Baron Von Hammer, dated Vienna, 31st 
March, 1934, presenting a manuscript analysis and translation iu part of a 
rare and valuable Arabic work entitled 4 Mohit/ by Kiatib Rum'. 

14 After my return from Italy, where I found at Naples, in the year 182.5, in the 
library of the Museo Borbonico, Kiatib Rtimi’s Mohlt t which contains a treatise 
on navigation in general, and that of the Indian seas in particular, 1 redoubled 
my commissions at Constantinople for this exceedingly rare manuscript, and was 
last year so fortunate as to purchase a copy of it. 

41 1 hasten to transmit some extracts to the Asiatic Society, which if they are 
thought interesting enough, I shall have great pleasure in continuing." 

An account of the overland journeys of the same Arabic author, by M. Von 
Hammkii, appeared in the first part of the Bombay As. Soc. Transactions, iu which 
an allusion is made to the present work. (Sec also Orieut. Mag. 1. 233 . ) 

A letter was read from W. 11. Wathen, Esq. Secretary to the Bombay 
Government, transmitting by order of the Right Honorable the Governor 
in Council, a copy of an inscription found on the Arabian coast at a place 
called Hasan Ghorab, near Aden, together with a graphic description of the 
ancient fort, drawn up by Lieutenant Wellsted of the Indian Navy. 

[This paper will have an early place in the Journal.] 

Read a letter fiom the Rev. «f. Stevenson, on the subject of the Inscrip- 
tions engraved on the excavated temple at Karli near Puna, which he has 
succeeded in decyphering with the assistance of the alphabet of the Allaha- 
bad monument published in the Journal As. Soc. 

[This paper is inserted iq.the present number.] 

The continuation of Lieut. Foley's description of Ramree Island was 
received and read. 

Extracts of a private letter to the Secretary, from Captain C. M. Wade, 

Political Agent at Ludiana, were read, enclosing a Memoir in French, by 
M. Court, an officer in the service of Maharaja RanjIt Singii, detailing 
his operations on several other Topes in the neighbourhood of that origi- 
nally opened by General Ventura ; one of them affording highly interest- 
ing results. 

Captain Wade also forwarded a letter from General Ventura himself, 
who, in continuation of his former important researches, has since collected 
upwards of five hundred ancient coins, which he has entrusted to M. Ai~ 
lard, for the Museum of Paris, politely offering their inspection and exa- 
mination to the members of the Asiatic Society, as long as M. Allard may 
remain in the metropolis* 
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u Dans la mois de Janvier dernier me trouvant camp£ entre THidaspe et l’ln- 
dus, je me disposals k faire des nouvelles recherches et visiter moimdme plusieurs 
mines que je savais exister dans ces contrefa lorsqu’un roup de paralysie vint m’ar- 
reter dans mes dispositions : alors j’envoyais mes gens A la decouverte et jefus 
assez heurcux de lea voir retourner avec une collection de belles mcdailles que je 
viens de remettve au cher M. Wade qui vous les fera parvrnir, je lc pease, par 
les soins de M. Ailahd qui se rend a Calcutta incessamment : roais, n’ayant pas 
^t<5 sur les lieux inoimflme, je ne puis accompagner ces meduilles que de quelques 
notes des endroits ou dies ont 6t& trouv^es.” 

Physical . 

Fossil shells* part of the foot of a tortoise, and various minerals, (includ- 
ing- coal,) from Itamree, were received from Lieutenant Foley. 

A note to Lieutenant Archbold respecting the shipment of the mummy 
from Mocha was commu licated. The Malak-ul Bahr was to have brought 
it, hut the crew refused to keep it on board after it had been shipped. 

A letter was read from Captain Cautlby, dated Delhi, the 14th October, 
descriptive of the collection of fossil bones made by Serjeant Dean, from 
the Jumna, and stating, that he was deterred from making further presen- 
tations to the Society’s museum, on account of the expence of conveyance 
from so great a distance. In reference to this subject, it was moved by the 
Secretary, seconded by Dr. J. Tvtler, and Resolved unanimously , 

“ That Serjeant Dkan he remunerated for the expences incurred by him 
for the transmission of fossils from the Upper Provinces to Calcutta, and 
that the Society will be happy to be at the further expence of carriage of 
any other fossils with which Serjeant Dean may have it in contemplation 
to favor the Museum, from the same deposit.” 

Captain C a utley’s letter gives the following additional particulars of the 
fossil hone deposit in the Sewdlik hills : and of the subterranean town at 
Behat. * 

14 This is a favorable opportunity of reporting progress on the fossil discove- 
ries of the lower hills (Sewdlik), which are going on even more flourishingly than 
1 could have expected, considering that the on 1 # means of continuing the search 
dvuing the rainy months were in cartjpg fragments of the rock from the deposit 
to my house. The fossils are even now not only numerous, but rich in the remains 
of a great vareity of species : S mrian aid Chelonian, both Emys and Tryonin, are 

most abundant: of the Saurian, the teeth of two varieties correspond very closely 
with the existing Alligator (or ruagar of the natives) , and the Ghavial (or Gavial 
of naturalists) : there appears to be a third variety of teeth of this order, as well as 
the jaw-bones of two of a smaller claw of lacertine animals, one specimen of which is 
exceedingly interesting, consisting of the lower half jaw, with one cheek-tooth, well 
fossilized. Of Mammalia, three families are very distinct, Solipeda, Ruminantia, 
and Rodentia, the former in one solitary specimen of an incisor of some animal 
of the horse species, the second of a variety of teeth of deer, the third of rats ; 
besides these, there are a great variety of teeth, which from want of experience 
and want of books of reference, I am unable to recognize. Some bones also, 
about which, for the reasons above mentioned, I J ^An say nothing: two specimens 
of fishes’ vertebrae, and some undoubted teeth of Squalus, or some voracious species, 
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will give gome idea of the present state of my cabinet. Laying aside direct geo- 
logical reasons, which may hereafter be best referred to, the great variety of 
remains ah cady found in so short a period mukes this discovery valuable. A farther 
search on the line of mountains, of which thcSewalik may be considered the centre, 
will, I have no doubt, establish the fact of the existence of these remains on the whole 
line. Lieutenant Durand, of the Engineers, on a late visit to Nahun, was fortunate 
enough to meet with the stratum of marie or day conglomerate on the north fuce 
of the mountain upon which the town of Nahun stands ; the remains therein disco- 
vered, in my opinion, identify it completely with the Sewaiik stratum, the position 
of both being similar and in juxtaposition with the calcareous sandstone. The 
fossils in the Nahun deposit, which Lieutenant Durand has introduced us to, 
consist of tortoise, saurian, mammalia, and fi*h, exactly of a similar description 
to those found at the Kalovvfda l’ass, the enamel equally pci ft cl, and the more 
solid masses of bone as highly impregnated with (hydrate of) iron. Lieutenant 
Durand’s disrovciy is of particular interest, fioin its having at once established 
the formation of the Nahun connecting link, as at this point the low line of 
mountains skirting the Dhcra and Kard.i Dlu'ins, impinge upon the great lliiud- 
laynn chain. Since the discovery of. these fossils, 1 have visited the spot, and am 
satisfied of the identity of this formation with that of the Scwdlik, and have eveiy 
reason to imagine that an Active search will not only shew that a similar deposit 
exists on the Pinjore line of lower mountains terminating at Kiipur ; hut that 
equal success miy be expected on the left of the (hinges : as this is a mere notice 
of tdie progress of these interesting di^ownt*', it won! 1 be oat of place to inter 
upon the matter geologically.— There is a tradition existing, of the remains of 
giants having been discovered in the neighbourho id of the Pinjore valley, near 
a village named Sainrota, the said giants having been those destroyed by the re- 
doubtable 11am chandra. I have lately seen a tooth and a fragment of a tusk in 
the possession of Lieutenant W. E. 11 skf.r of the Engineers, which were present- 
ed to him by tli<£ Nahun ttaja, as the remains of giants, and found near the 
above village: Lieutenant Hakkii will take an cai ly opportunity of sending you 
drawings of both these fossils, the tirst a very perfect tooth of an elephant, vith 
the enamel of the flexures in the crown beautifully retained, the other the frag- 
ment of u small tu&k, 1 imagine tf an elephant also; both of these specimens are 
completely silicilied: and from the uppeCrauce of the matrix, small fragments of 
which are visible in the interstices of the tooth, it would appear to he sandstone, 
or indurated sand : to those people who have time and leisure to visit Sumrota 
aud the PiDjore valley, what a fine field is here opened out for interesting dis- 
coveries of the newer organic remains. 1 think that the circumstance of the exis- 
tence of a deposile of this sort, either in or near the Pinjore valley, is mentioned 
by Dow in bis History, from Ferishta ; the bones having been found in digging 

a canal, or iu the construction of some work, where excavation was neces- 
sary*. 

* The passage in Dow’s Feristha is quoted in the appendix to Professor Buck- 
land’s note on Ue fossil bones from Ava. As it is short, we copy it, in hopes of its 
leading to further inquiries for fossils in the Pinjore valley. 

“ On the King’s return to the capital, in the month of Rajeb, 762, (May, 13C0,) he 
hefttd that iu the vicinity of Per war, was a hill, out of which issued a stream of water 
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‘‘Some days hence I will despatch to the Museum some more relic* from Behat. 
Circumstances have prevented a fair opportunity of continuing the search, but 
there are a few more interesting coins, one of them bearing a distinct inscription, 
some rings, and a small idol made of either sandstone or composition : a great 
quantity of small irregular lumps of iron and slag have been found, with some 
moro arrowheads/ * 

Extracts of a letter from Capt. Edward Smith, Engineers, were read, ex- 
plaining that he had been induced to postpone furnishing the list of the 
fossils from the Jumna, presented by him to the Society in December last, 
by having afterwards received further remains of the same kind in great 
number and variety, which he is now preparing to dispatch. 

“ You are I believe aware of the existence of fossils in the Jumna* in a greater 
abundance than was at first supposed ; but I have, notwithstanding my own ex- 
pectations to that effect, leen surprised at the quantities that the last four or five 
months have produced, and the length of course of the river through which they 
are found. In the observations that have been made of the situations, only beds 
in which they have been lodged, there may be obtained some conclusions that the 
former less exact acquaintance with the place of deposit gave no evidence of. Some 
of these specimens are of such size that I shall have difficulty in finding an early 
conveyance for them, which however, I will look out for, I scarcely anticipated, 
being able to add so largely to those already in your possession ; there having 
this year been no works on the river in parts containing fossils. It was in de- 
scending the river, in March last, that searching on the banks I discovered those 
which are in preparation for you.” 

that emptied itself into the Setlej river, which the people called the Sursctti, and that 
beyond it was a smaller stream denominated Selima. 

il It was stated, that if an eminence which intervened between these streams were 
cut through, the waters of the Sursetti, falling into the smaller stream, would flow on 
to Sunam, passing by Serhind and Mausurpur, and that the supply of water would be 
perennial. 

On this information, the King (Feroz) proceeded in that direction ; and causing 
fifty thousand labourers to be collected, he employed them in cutting through the 
mound or hill, so as to forma junction of the twm streams. In this mound were 
found the bones of elephants and men. Thf bones of the human forearm measured 
3 gez, or 5 feet 2 inches, in Length. Some of the bones were petrified, others resem- 
bled bone/’ 

We strongly recommend the canal thus cut by Feroz Shah, five centuries ago, to a 
careful elucidation by Captain Cavtley, If it still exist, it must afford one of the 
best situations for studying the direction and nature of the gravel deposits of the 
lower range, and of their fossil contents. It is seldom that a geologist can command 
the aid of fifty thousand men to open a section of the Himalayan strata to his view. 

The fossil deposits of the north-east extremity of the great range are also well de- 
serving of further examination. It was among the mutilated fragments of bone pro- 
cured by Mr. Colebrooke in Kooch-behar, on the banks of the Brahmaputra river, 
that Mr. Pentland discovered traces of the Anthracotherium of CUVIER. It is most 
prpbable that the declivities of the lower range in its entire length will afford very 
numerous tertiary fossil deposits, when it comes to be j^plored,— Ed. 

2 Y 
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Xl. — Illustrations of the Botany and other branches qf the Natural History of the 
v Himalayan Mountains and qf the Flora of Kashmir ; Part II. By J. Forbes 

Royie, Esq . F. L. 8. and G. 8 Af. F. A. 8 . 

* Mr. Royle'b Second Part maintains its claim to the praise that the scientific 
journals of Europe had pronounced upon his first. The introduction continues liis 
general- observations on the geographical and geological structure of the great con- 
tinent of India, drawing, for those portions, which he has not had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting, his materials from Sykes, C alder, Hodgson, Gerard, &c. and 
from Humboldt for the systems of mountains in central Asia. The first plate 
also exhibits two geological sections of the Himdlayun range, and a sketch of the 
rocks from Sherg&ti to Rognn&thpur ; the former we shall hereafter transfer to our 
pages when the introductory remarks, which break off at the l‘2th page, are complet- 
ed t the latter has been already given in Mr. Everest's notes of a journey to Gha- 
jjiptir, (Gleanings, iii. 129 ) 

The purely botanical portion of the work commences with the Ranunculacem , of 
which nearly a hundred species have been discovered in the Himalayas. Several of 
them are identical with those of other countries. The Himalayan genera, with one 
exception, are exactly those enumerated by Lkdkbour as inhabitants of the 
Altai mountains : also, with exception of Helleborus and Niyella , which do not 
extend either eastward to the Altai or southward to the Himalaya, the same genera 
are enumerated by Meyer and Bieberstein-us indigenous to the ranges of Taurus 
aud Caucasus. 

Our author’s observations on the application of the plants of this family in the 
Materia Medica of India are so valuable, that we need offer no apology for extracting 
them entire. We would willingly follow them up by his remarks on the other natu- 
ral families Dilleniacea , Magnoliacete, Anonacece, Menispermacece, Berberida, & c. 
but neither our limits, nor justice to the author would permit so extensive a 
robbery. No one who would be acquainted either with the ornamental, the cultu- 
ral, or the medical qualities of the Indian Flora, can dispense with the possession 
of Dr. Royle’s highly valuable labours — labours which he is now ushering to the 
world at great expense to himself and without the same extent of patronage with 
which the Honorable Company were wont in days of yore to encourage such me- 
ritorious works in their servants. 

11 The Ranunctdacce* form a very natural family, not only with respect to struc- 
ture and geographical distribution, but also in possessing the same sensible pro- 
perties and modes of action on the human frame. This is owing to their contain- 
ing in all parts an acrid principle, wnich Krapf ascertained to be neither acid nor 
alkaline, but of so volatile a nature, that in most cases simple drying in the air, 
or infusion, or decoction in water, is sufficient to destroy it ; that its activity is 
increased by acids, sugar, honey, wine, and spirits, and is only effectually destroy- 
ed by water and vegetable acids. {Fte, Co are. d'Hist. Nat . Pharm. vol. i. p. 373.) 
Two' vegetable alkalies, Delpia and Aconitia, the latter little known, are 
r produced 1 by the plants of this family ; if the acrid principle be always of the 
volatile nature that it is represented, the powerful effects attendant on the admi- 
* nistratiojl^thc root of Aconitum ferox even after it hod been preserved ten years 
mStibed to the presence 0 f 80me principle of a more permanent nature, 
apparently to. the proportion of the acrid principle to the rest of the 
" Bubstance, or perhaps owing to the peculiar nature of the aorid principle 
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in each species, it is found that they act either on the system generally, or in dif- 
ferent degrees on particular organs. Thus several species of Ranunculus are used 
as rubefacients and vesieatories ; while the roots of Z author hi za. Coptic and 
Hydrastis, as tonics; and those of Thaficfntm majus as a substitute for rhubarb. 
Hellebore has long h<*en known as a powerful cathartic, and Aconite as a no less 
powerful narcotic and poison ; while some from the destructibleness of their 
noxious property by water have been used as food. The Mahomcdan physicians 
in India having derived their knowledge of drugs chiefly from Arabian authors, 
who translated from the Gveek, it is not surprising to find such articles as Helle- 
bore , Peeony. Lycocionnm , and Staves acre, all of which as well as others might 
be grown in the Himalayas, prescribed in every part of India, though the drug- 
gists, calculating upon the ignorance of both practitioners and patients respecting 
the true drug, generally substitute some which they consider an equivalent. Yet 
it is interesting to observe, that independent observation has introduced iuto 
Indian practice several drugs from this family, to which the same properties are 
ascribed as in Europe. Thus Ranunculus sceleralns is used as a vesicatory. The 
roots of Thalictrum folio sum as a bitter in the cure of fevers — those of Aconi- 
tum heternphyllum as a tonic, and of Aconitum fero.v t though a poison, as a nar- 
cotic in rheumatism. Niijella saliva is alone cultivated in India, as in most eas- 
tern countries, and continues in the present day, as in the most ancient times, to 
he used both as a condiment and a medicine. 

The celebrated Tndian poison called Bis/i or Ihkh, being referred by nil authori- 
ties to Ranunonlacpce , requires to be noticed, though it woull not be easy, even in 
the present state of confusion of Tndian Materia Medica, to find an article of 
which it is more difficult In give a satisfactory account, and of which, at the same 
time, it is so necessary that we should have a clear idea. The subject to be enter- 
ed into, with the detail which it requires, would claim a much greater space than 
can be allotted to it here : little more therefore can be done than to state the little 
that is known, and to urge observers, who may be favourably situated, to prose- 
cute the inquiry. 

Ur. Buchanan first acquainted the European world with the existence of four 
kinds of Bitch. 1. Singya Bitch. 2. Bish or Bikh, the poison. ,'5. Bikhma , 
a powerful bitter. *1. Nirbisi ; also without deleterious properties. The first Ur. 

B. referred to a species of Smilax ; thewmthor lias had two species of Convallaria t 
called meetha-doodhya , and mohura-doodhya , represented to him as being of a 
poisonous nature. The three other kinds of Bikh Dr. B. refers to the genus 
Cult ha , but for what reason it is difficult to discover, as the flower of the species 
he describes arc without the characteristics of the genus ; and the plant, he 
allows, differs much in habit from Caltha palustris. It may be supposed, there- 
fore, that lie had only an opportunity of examining the flowers in a young state, 
and it is known that when he published his description, he was without his speci- 
mens. These are now in the East-Indian Herbarium, and have been all referred 
by Dr. wallich to the genus Aconitum. The specimens of Caltha 1 Nirbisia and 

C. ? Codoa of l)r. Buctia.vav, appear to be Dr. Wallich’s Aconitum fer ox. while 
those of C. ? Bishma , his Aconitum palmatum t all evidently in a young state, 
and without flowers or fructification. That the virulent poison, emphatically 
called Bish , i. e . the poison, is the root of Aconitum fer ox , admits* I think, of no 
doubt. The root is brought down to the plains of India from the mountains where 

2 y 2 
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this plant is indigenous ; that it was produced by it was first' learnt by Dr. 
Waluch in Nepal ; the fact was confirmed by Dr. GovANin Sirmore, and the in- 
formation communicated to the author on the same mountains was, that Bikh is 
the name applied to Aconitum ferox and Meet ha tellia to the root, which, though 
a violent poison, is occasionally used in medicine. It may further be stated, that 
the specimens of Aconitum ferox in the author’s Herbarium, have the fusiform 
roots attached side by side, black and wrinkled externally, and of a brownish 
colour internally ; they impress upon the tongue and fauces a peculiar burning 
sensation, and increase the flow of saliva, as is described to be the case with the 
Bitch. They moreover exactly resemble the specimens brought in the Indian ba- 
sars, of Meet ha tellia , in the author’s collection of Materia Medica. 

Both Drs. Buchanan and Walljch have mentioned the uncertainty and confu- 
sion existing in the names of the several articles of the Indian Materia Medica. 
This is no doubt true, and it therefore becomes more necessary to elucidate the 
subject, when such powerful drugs are sold and administered as remedies for 
disease. Considerable assistance will be derived in this labour, if, when consult- 
ing native works on the subject, we at the same time procure as many as possible 
of the drugs which are described. Without this no satisfactory progress can be 
made, as we have no means of ascertaining when the same drug is given in differ- 
ent parts of the country, under different names, nor when, which is sometimes the 
case, different articles are given under the same name. 

Dr. Buchanan ( Brewst . Journal, i. p. 250) gives Bish, Bikh , and Kndoya bish 
or bitch, as the synonymes : to these Meetha ought to be added, instead of being 
referred to bitetema . Professor H. Wilson {Cal. Med . Trans, vol. ii. p. 280) 
referring to this article, says, that Bish, Bikh, or Visit, means poison simply, and 
that it has several Sanscrit synonymes, as Amritam , Vatsanabhu , Vis ham, 8fc. 
Dr. Carey, in his Bengalee Dictionary, refers Bish to Aconitum ferox, and 
quotes as synonymes with Vatsanabhu, Mitha, or Mitha zuher (sweet poison). 
Dr. W. Hunter {Cal. Med. Trans, vol. ii. p. 410) lias Meetha zuhttr , Meetha 
bikh, and simply Mitha as synonymes. Dr. Wallich {Plant/e Asiat. Rar. 


vol. i. p. 41) mentions that Dr. Govan found the root called Meetha-doodya and 
Meetha telya , and gives as synonymes, Visha, i. e. Venenum, et Ati visha, sum- 
mum venenum ; Hindee, Vish o nltikh ; Newar, Bikh and Bikma. In the Mvkh- 
zun-ooU Adwieh , probably the best Persian work on Materia Medica in USe in 
India, several kinds of Bish are enumerated; as— 1 . Seengheea, so called from 
its resemblance to the horn of a Deer. 2. Buchnag * like judwar. 4. Teczuk. 
5 . Kuroon- ool-soombnl . 6. Buhrasoomt. 7. Burhmunee. 8. Muhoodah. V.Huldeh 
10 . Kalakoot. 11 . Sutwa. 12 . Tellia. But as it is doubtful whether these are 

varieties or species, or whether more than those already mentioned, can be refer- 
red to the genus Aconitum, they are only enumerated as subjects for further 
inquiry. ^ the Taleef-Sheretf, an Indian work on Materia Medica, lately trans- 
lated by IVfr. Playfair, Singia and Beelmack are given as two names of a most 
deadly poisonous root from Nepal, no doubt the Aconite. 


In all the native works, the Bikh is represented as being a deadly poison, eveu 
in the smallest doses. The Hindoo works quoted by Dr. Hunter describes, 
bem* at first sweetish (hence the affix meetha, sweet), and then followed by . 
roughness on the tongue, or as it is expressed in one work, “ seizing the throat ” 
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Dr. Buchanan has informed us, that it is equally fatal when taken into the stomach, 
and when applied to wounds ; hence used for poisoning arrows and killing wild 
animals. The futility of the Gorkhas attempting to poison the springs of water 
was shown in the last campaign, and Dr. Go van has proved the improbability of 
deleterious exhalations from this plant being the cause of the unpleasant sensations 
experienced at great elevations, inasmuch as it is only found much below where 
these are experienced. But as it is a root of such virulent powers, it has no doubt 
been frequently employed as a poison, and its sale was therefore prohibited by the 
native powers in India. Notwithstanding this, the Hindoo physicians, noted for 
the employment ot' powerful drugs, such as arsenic, nux vomica, and croton, do 
not hesitate to employ this also in medicine. In the Taleef-Shercpf it is directed 
never to be given alone ; but mixed with several other drugs, it is recommended 
in n variety of diseases, as cholera, intermittent fever, rheumatism, tooth-ache, 
and bites of snakes. It is also used as an external application in rheumatism in 
the north-western provinces. Mr. Prrkira’s experiments have shown that this 
root, either in the form of powder, watery extract, or spirituous extract, is a most 
virulent poison : hut of these forms the last is by far the most powerful. “ The 
“ effects were tried by introducing this extract into the jugular vein, by placing it 
** in the cavity of the. peritoneum, by applying it to the cellular tissue of the brick, 
11 and by introducing it into the stomach. In all these cases, except the last, tlitf 
** effects were very similar ; namely, difficulty of breathing, weakness, and subxe- 
u quently paralysis, which generally commenced in the posterior extremities, ver- 
“ tigocs, convulsions, dilatation of the pupil, and death, apparently from asphy- 
“ xia ” (v. Wall. PI. AM. Rar. he. cit.) 

With respect to the Bikkma, or the second kind of Bilk, the difficulties are 
greater, as the specimens of Caltha ? Bikhma, which Di . Buchanan was informed 
produced the febrifuge root, belong to Dr. Wallich’s Aconitum palmatum, Cat. 
No. 47 23; this may therefore produce a root possessed of the properties ascribed 
to the Bikhma by Dr. Buchanan’s informants. Though wc have ijo further infor- 
mation respecting it than its name, properties, and the short description of Radix 
tuberosa to guide us, it is interesting to endeavour if it can be traced in other parts 
of India, though names, especially provincial ones, wc have seen vary in different 
districts, and the properties ascribed to a drug is rather an uncertain guide iu the 
present State Of the Indian Materia Meiica ; but it appears to be more than an 
accidental coincidence, that the author, in his inquiries, has met with a tuberoia 
root produced by a species of Aconite, which is extensively used in India as a tonic 
medicine. In the native works on Materia Medica, as well as in the common Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee and English Dictionaries, Atees is described as being the 
root of an Indian plant used in medicine. This the author learnt was the produce 
of the Him&layas : he therefore sent to one of the commercial entrepots situated at 
the foot of the hills, and procured some of the root, making inquiries respecting 
the part of the mountains whence it was procured. The plant-collectors in their 
next excursions were directed to bring the plant, with the root attached to it, as 
the only evidence which would be admitted as satisfactory. The first specimens 
thus procured are represented in Plate 13, and the root Atees having been thus 
ascertained to be the produce of a new species of Aconite, it was named A coni turn 
atees (Journ. Asiat. Soc. voli. p. 459), but which has since been ascertained to be 
the Aconitum heterophyllum of Dr. Wallich. The roots obtained in different parts 
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of the country resemble one another, as well as those attached to the plant. They 
are about an inch in length, of an oblong oval-pointed form, light greyish colour 
externally, white in the inside, and of a pure bitter taste. TLat its substance is 
not so injurious as the Bish, 1 conclude from its being attacked by insects, while 
the other remains sound and untouched. The natives describe it as being of two 
kinds, one black, the other white, and both as bitter, astringent, pungent, and 
heating, aiding digestion, useful as a tonic and aphrodisiac. By inquiries in Nepal 
it might easily be ascertained whether this has any resemblance to the Bikhma of 
Dr. Buchanan. 

Respecting the third kind of Bish, Nirbisi, Nirbishi, or Nirhikhi, the uncertainties 
are also considerable; as we have only the information that it is a tuberous root 
without deleterious properties ; while Dr. B.’s specimens of Caltha? Nirbisia are 
not to be distinguished from those of his Caltha ? Codon, which have been shown 
to be those of A conit mn ferox in a young state. It is evident, therefore, that the 
people employed did not take the necessary precautions, and, perhaps, brought 
the leaves of the latter plant, because they thought it was like the true one, and it 
may therefore be supposed to be oue of the llanunculacpa, particularly as the au- 
thor, in the mountains of Sir mo re and Gurhwal, found the name Nirbisia applied 
to Delphinium pnneijtorum ; and the roots brought down from these mountains 
with that name have the closest resemblance to the roots of some species of this 
genus, though he did not succeed in tracing it to the particular one ; but that 
which is reckoned the best kind of Nirbisi in the Indian bazars is of a very differ- 
ent nature, and brought down from Bisschur and from Umritseer, the commercial 
capital of Lahore. This kind is fusiform, somewhat flattened and wrinkled, of a 
black colour extern illy, and in some respects resembling the Bikh itself ; when 
cut, the hubslanee is found to be compact, and of a brownish colour, with a slight 
degree of bitterness and acrimony. 

The name Nirbisi , with its Persian and Arabic synonymes, judwar and zudwar , 
has been already applied by Mr. Colcukookk to the roots of Curcuma Zedoaria, 
because they agree pretty well with the round zedoury (zed oar in rotunda) of the 
shops; but that distinguished scholar, with a caution dictated by his extensive 
knowledge of the subject, observes, that if the drug be not the true zedoary, the 
synonymes must bo transferred some other plant. The term Nirbisi, as observ- 

ed by Mr. Coixbrookb, implies that th** drug is used as an antidote to poison, be- 
ing composed of the privative preposition nir and bis , poison ; and in the Mukh - 
znii-ool Adu’trh, it is further explained, as repelling from and purifying the body 
from deadly poisons. It nny therefore be considered as a medicine of considera- 
ble importance iu Eastern countries, and that it is not only so at present, but has 
been reckoned such from very ancient records, will appear from the following 
quotations. The Arabic synonyme Zndicar , leads us at once to the accounts of 
the Zedoaria of old authors and the Geidnnr of Avicenna. Thus, Mathiolus 
( Commentaries on Dios corid cs, lib. ii. c. 1 5-1), tells us, “ Zedoaria (ut cap. clxxii. 
testis esfc Serapio) eonveliitur e Sinarum regione ultra extremas Indite oras;” ad- 
ding, after giving the medical properties, “ et in antidotis additur. Ideoque dixit 
Avicenna nihil esse ea priestautius ad ebibitum Napellum.” Garcias ab Orta, 
who was for so many years one of the physicians at Goa, writes : “ Quod nos hie 
' SSedoamm appellamus, Avicenna, lib. ii. cap. 73 4, Geiduar dicitur ; aliud no* 
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men ignoro, quia nascitur regionibus Stnensiura provineiee vicinis. Magno vero 
emitur Oeidwar ; nec facile invenias, nisi apud circumforaneos quosdam et circu- 
latores, quos Indi jogues, Mauret&ni Calandare it appellent, hominum genus quod 
peregrinationibus et stipem amendicando vitam sustentat Ab lus enim et reges 
et magnates Ceiduar mount.” 44 Utile eat autem istud Geiduor ad plurima, 
sed preesertim adversus venena, et virulentorum animalium ictus inorsusque.” 
Clusius, at p. 378 of the same work, 44 Exoticorum libri decern,' ” having ob- 
tained some specimens, 44 Gedwar veri nomine . inscriptas,” gives a figure, and 
compares them with the roots of Authors, which was at one time thought to be 
the Zedoary ; they resemble a good deal those of atees, as represented in pi, 13. 
The Persian authors, after giving the synonymes, mention that there are five kinds 
of Judwar. The best, called Khutai, or Chinese, procured from the mountains 
of that country. The two next kinds are the produce of the mountains of Tibet, 
of Nepal, of Morung, and Rungpore ; the fourth kind is from the hills of the 
Dukhun ; and the fifth, called Antulah , is the produce of Andaloosee, or Spain. 
A long account follows of the properties and uses of Judwar , of which it is need- 
less to adduce more than that it is considered a powerful antidote to poison, par- 
ticularly of the bish ; more so, indeed, than the tiryak farook, the ingredients of 
which arc given by Prosper Alpinus De Medici n. yRgypt. lib. iv. c. 9. It is 
therefore probable, that the Nirbisi is the true Zedoary or Geiduar of Avicenna, 
whatever may be the plant which produces it ; that it is not likely to have been 
what is now so called, the. produce of a species of Curcumay is evident from the 
difficulty which Garcias ab Orta had in procuring it even in India. Further, if 
the descriptions in the Persian works on Materia Mcdica be compared with those 
of the old Arabian authors, they will be found to refer to the same article, of 
which in India the name is Nirbisu It may therefore be recommended as an in- 
teresting subject of inquiry for travellers in the Himalayas from Silhet to Cash- 
mere, to ascertain the plant or plants which furnish the different kinds of Nirbisiy 
Judwar, Zudwar, or Antulah . C'mampelos convolrulacca is called duhhnirbiaee 
in the N. W. provinces.” 

Since selecting the above extract for press, tbe Third Part of Dr. Roylk’s 
I llustrations has reached India. It contains plates of fouiteen new plants ; — two 
zoological j and one plate of the fowl plants (jf the Burdwan coal formation** 
Under the family malvacecB t we find a luminous and highly useful account of the 
cotton plant and its cultivation in various parts of the world, which we regret 
having no space to notice further at present. The author has also supplied a 
desideratum in botany by his monographical epitome of the gossypia, which he 
distinguishes into eight species. 

Lieut. Arthur Conolly’s Overland Journey to India, and Lieut. A. Burnbs’ 
Voyage up the Indus and subsequent Mission to Kabul and Bokhara, have both 
appeared among the recent arrivals from England. As tbe Gleanings in Science 
have already given an epitome of the former journey, and the Journal As. Soc. 
of the latter, we need say no more than that, both works do credit to our enter- 
prising travellers. 

* What has become of the valuable series of drawings of these fossils prepared from 
the specimens in the Society’s museum by Dr. Falconer three years ago ? — Ed. 
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Fam. Merulidce, Vigors. — Genus Oriolus , Auct. 

38. Oriolus Galbula, Linn. Golden Oriole , Lath. Mango Bird of Dukhun. 

Very abundant in Dukhun just before the rains. It is called Pawseh by the Mali- 
rattas, from being the precursor of the monsoon. It is a quarrelsome bird. 
Irides , rich lake. 

39. Oriolus melanocephalus,lAtitk. Black -headed Oriole, Lath. 

Rare. Seen by Colonel Sykes only in the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghauts. 
Found also in Africa. 

60. Oriolus Kundoo. Or. corpore suprb flavo-viridi ; uropygio, crisso, ptigoniis in- 
ter nis reciricum ad apices, abdominisque lateribus nitidZ f ans ; alts olivaceo-brun- 
neis ; corpore subths sordide albo , brunneo striato ; rostro nigro . 

Irides , rufo-brunnere. Longitudo Or. Galbula. 

Both sexes alike. Size of golden Oriole , and much resembling the female of that 
bird ; but the bill is always black, and the irides reddish-brown instead of lake. 
Genus Turdus, Auct. 

61. Titrdus macrourus, Gmel. Long- tailed Thrush , Lath. 

Rare. Found in tho dense woods of the Ghauts. 

62. Turdus Sau laris. Gracula Saularis , Linn. Pastor Saularis, Temm. Little Indian 
Pie , Edw., pi. 181. 

63. Turdus cyanotus , Jardine and Selby, pi. 46- 

This bird lias the tongue of a Pastor. Irides, intense red brown. Stony fruit and 
Cicada found in the stomach. Has the naked spot behind the eyes, but the 
bird has not the air of a Pastor . Inhabits the Ghauts. 

. Genus Petrocincla , Vigors. 

64. Petrocincla Pandoo. Petr, brunnescenti-cyanea ; pteromaiibus , remigibus 
rectricibusque fuscis . 

Irides , fuse*. Statura minor quhm Turd, ryanei . 

This bird differs from the solitary Thrush of Europe (Turd, cy aneus , Linn.) in its 
smaller size, slighter form, brighter coerulean tint, want of orange eye-lids, and 
white tips to the feAthers. Found only in the dense woods of the Ghauts. 
Flight, low and rapid. It appears to correspond with var. A. of Dr. Latham’s 
solitary Thrush , vol. 5, p. 47. 

63. Petrocincla Maal. Petr, suprh griseo-brunnea , subtus rufescenti-alba, plumi 
brunneo marginatis ; crisso rufescenli,fusco-brunneofasciato. 

Statura precedents. 

This bird corresponds as closely as possible with what is stated to be the female 
of the Turd, cyaneus, and may by analogy be supposed to be the fenmle of Pefro- 
cincla Pandoo ; but it inhabits only the prickly milk -bushes ( Euphorbia tortilis 
and pentagona) of the rocky plains of the Dukhun. Colonel Sykes never 
saw it in the Ghauts, nor in company with Petr. Pandoo . 

66. Petrocincla cinclorhyncha. Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 172. Figured in 
Gould’s Century of Himalayan Birds. 

Genus Timalia , Horsf. 

s t 

67. Timalia Malcolmi. Tim. pallide g rises cent i-brunnea, uropyyio pallidiori, remigi- 
bus rectricibusque mediis saturatioribus , hisfusco obsolete fas ciatis ; subths albescens 9 
leviter rosaceo tincta ;‘frontis plumis stibeyaneis , in medio albo stria tis. 

/rides, flavo-aurantiee. Rostrum brunneum, mandibulk inferior! ad basin flave- 
scenti. Longitudo corporis ll£ unc., cauda 5§. 

Kokuttee of the Mabrattas. Congregate in flocks of ten or a dozen ; fly low, slowly, 
and with difficulty : never cease chattering, and all at the same tidie . Food, 
grasshoppers and grain. Colonel Sykes has dedicated this species to Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., who zealously aided his researches in India. 

68. Timalia Somervillei. Tim . rufescenti-brunnea; abdomine, crisso , dorso into 
cauddque dilute rufis, hdc saturation obsolete fasciaid ; remigibus brunneis ; gutturis 
peetorisque plumis in medio subeyanto notatis . 

Rostrum pedesqne flavi. Longitudo corporis 9i, caudee 4§. 

Ifide& f pallute flav*. 

A aid* Jess than Tim. Malcolmi , but shorter. Irides , bright yellow : same habits as 
' Ar preceding, but found in the Ghauts only ; the latter on the plains. Colonel 
. -Sykes has dedicated this bird to Dr. William Somerville, F.R.S.in testimony 
; ;; of his respect, 

$9* Timalia Chataraa, Frankl, Gogoye Thrush, Lath. ? 

Habits of the preceding, but about half the size of Tim* Malcolmi . /rider, red brown, 
legs, yellow. 
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Genus Taros, Temm. 

70. Ixos jorosus. Lanins jocosus, Linn. Jocose Shrike , Lath. 

This is also the Lanins Emeria of Shaw. The male has a sweet note. Found only 
in the lofty woods of the Ghauts, Irides , fuscous. Lives on fruit : sexes alike, 

71. Ixos Cafer. Turdus Cafer, Linn. Cape Thrush, Latli. he Cou rouge, Le Vnill. 

Inhabits gardens : destructive to fruit : without musical notes. Sexes alike. 

72. tons fuUcatvs. Motacilla fulicata, Linn. Sooty Warbler , Lath. Traguet noi dcs 
Philippines, Buff. 

Sir J. Anstruther’s variety. Lath., vol. 7, p. 112. Female, sooty-black, or 
brown-black. 

Genus Pomatorhinus , Horsf. 

73. Pomatoriuntjs Horsfieldii. Porn, oliraceo-brunneus ; si rig d superciliari , 
collo in f route, pectore, abdominique medio albis. 

Irides, fnsco-sangmneie. Rostrum flavum. Pedes fusci. Longitudo corporis 9*7 
uric., cauda 3.7- 

Minute insects (Dipterous) found in the stomach. Birds remarkably shy, ami on- 
ly met with in the dense woods of the Ghauts. The note of the male is hoot, 
xvhoot , tohoof , uttere 1 slowly : the female answers hooe. The tongue and ha- 
bits of this bird are those of a Thrush or Timatia. I have dedicated this species 
to a gentleman to whom science is deeply indebted. 

Fam. Sylriadee, Leach. — Genus Jora, Horsf. 

74. Jora Tiphia. Motacilla Typhia , Linn. Lath., vol. 7, p. 128, var. A. Brown’s 
I llust. pi. :i6. 

Dr. Horseficld’s Jora srapularis appears to correspond with the female of Jora 
Tiphia. [rides, gray. 

Genus Sylvia , Auct. Warbler. 

75. Sylvia Montana , ITorsf. Prinia Montana, Swains. 

Differs from the type of Prinia in its rounded tail. Irides fuscous, 

70. Sylvia sylvietla, Lath. Lesser White-throat. 

Differs from the European bird only in the reddish tint of the white below. 

77. Silvia Kama. Sytv. pallide brunnea, subths albescens ; caudd obsolete fasciatd. 
Longitudo corporis 4.7, caudee 1.9. 

Sexes alike. A size smaller than Sylv. moniana , and might be mistaken for it : but 
Colonel Sykes has shot them male and female, iu several places in Dukhun, full- 
grown birds. 

Genus Prinia , Horsf. 

78. Prinia sociALTS. Prin. rapite dorsoque intense cinereis ; remjgihus rectricihusque 
rufo-brunneis, his propc apices fasco-fasciat is ; suhtiis rufescenti-alba , abdominis 
lateribus saturutinribus. 

Rostrum nigrum. Pedes flavi. Irides pallide aurantiacac. Longitudo corj>oris 5.2, 
caudee 2.2. 

Sexes alike in size and plumage. This species constructs the same ingenious nest, 
and has the same habits, same note (tooee tooee) , and feeds in the same manner, 
as the Orthotornus Bennettii . • ' 

79. Prinia inornata. Prin. supra pallid 2 cinereo -brunnea, strigd supcrciliari cor - 
poreque subths albescent ibus, abdominis lateribus crissoque rufescentibus ; caudd 
obsolete fasciatd . 

Irides rufo-brunnese. Rostrum brunneum ; mandibuld inferiori ad basin flavA. 
Longitudo corporis 4.7 unc., caudee 2.7. 

Sexes do not differ in size or plumage. Habits of Prin. socialis. Both the above 
species are remarkable for a struggling flight, as if they experienced difficulty 
in making their way. 

Genus Orthotornus, Horsf. Tailor Bird . 

30. Orthotomus Bennettii. Orth, olivaceo-viridis ; subius albidus ; capite suprh 
ferrugineo ; caudd elongatd obsolete fasciatd . 

Irides flavre. Longitudo corporis 6 unc., cauda 2.7. 

Two central tail-feathers elongated beyond the rest for one in-h, and two- 
tenths of an inch wide only. Sexes alike. This bird is very remarkable for 
the ingenuity shown in constructing its nest, by sewing the leaves of trees 
together, with cotton thread and fibres. Colonel Sykes has seen nests in 
which the thread used was literally knotted at the end. This species very 
closely ^resembles Dr. IIorskfield’s Orth, bepittm, but on a comparison of the 
birds, they were found to have specific differences. 

81. Orthotomus Lingoo. Orth, olivaceo-brunneus, subths sordid# albus, 

Longitudo corporis 5.6 unc., cauda 2.1, 

2 z 
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This species differs from the type of Orthotomns in the short tail, but has the cha- 
racters of the genus sufficiently marked to be included in it. Sexes exactly alike 
in plumage. Principal food, black ants. 

Genus Budytes , Cuv. 

82. Budytes citreola. Mot acilla citreola, Lath. This is the variety A. of Mot. citreola 
of Dr. Latham, vol. 6. p. 330. 

Length 6.7 inches : tail 2.8. 

This bird so closely resembles the European species, that Colonel Sykes has not 
ventured to separate it. It has the habits of a Mot a cilia, but its long hind claw 
sufficiently distinguishes it, and M. Cuvier has facilitated research in forming a 
genus for such Wagtails as have this claw. 

83. Budytes mklanockphala, Hud. nlivaceo-vuridis ; corpora subtits nilidc flaw ; 
capite, nuchd , reclricibusque nig r is, hcrurn duabus lateralibus albo marginatis ; 
ahs fuscis , plumis olivaceo-flavo not at is. 

Iridfs intend rnfn-brunncm. Longitudo corporis 6.8 uuc., can dtp 3 . 

These are solitary birds, and are rarely found, excepting in the beds of rivers. In 
seven specimens four birds only were examined, and they happened to be males ; 
so that Colonel Sykfss is uncertain with respect to the female. 

84. Budytes Bkem a. Hud. otivaceo- vi rid is , subtus flams ; capite supra griseo ; strip A 
supcrcitiari alb A „• alii fuscis plumis fluvescenti marginal is ; caudd atrd , rectricibus 
duabus lateralibus a l bis. 

Jrides flavo-brunnem. Statura pnecertcntis. 

This bird very closely resembles Budgies flava of Europe, but differs in the shade 
of the upper plumage, in the hind claw being two-tenths of an inch longer, and 
in the base of the lower mandible being whitish. This is a solitary bird in 
beds of rivers : female not known. 

Genus Motacilla, Auct. 

85. Motarilla vnriegata , Steph., vol. 13, p. 234. Pied Wagtail, Lath., vol. 6, p. 320, 
pi. 114. Mot. picata, Frankl. 

86. Motacti.ua Dukhui, knsis. Mot. dorso scapularibusque patlcscrnti-griseis, caudee 
tectricibus ad apicem nigrcsceutibus capita supra , nuchd , gntture , pee tore, rectrici- 
busque mediis atris ; frontis fascid laid , enrpore subtus , plumarum marginibvs , 
alarum remigihus primariis except is, reclricibusque duabus lateralibus albis ; 
remigibus fuscis. 

Jrides intense nifo-brunnefc. Statura Mot. aline . 

Sexes do not differ in size or plumage ; but young birds have the black less pro- 
nounced. This is the most common and abundant Wagtail in the Dukhun, fre- 
quenting not only the beds of rivers, but the plains ; and Colonel Sykes has seen 
it in his own^rarden frequently. It very closely resembles the Mot,, alba, of Europe, 
but differs in being of a light slate or cinereous instead of a blackish cinereous, 
and in the wing-coverts and secondaries being edged with broader white. It is 
almost identical with the Mot. alba of the Northern Expedition. 

Genus Megalurus , Horsf. 

87. Mp.GAI.urus ? Ki/PICKPS. *Meg. oUvan o-brunneus, subtus albescens, perlore bruti- 

neo striato ; capite genisque bninneseentirufii, strigu super ciliari rufescenle ; capi- 
tis dorsique plumarum rhachibus pallidiortbus ; rostra pedibusque luteis . 

Longitudo corporis 7.5 unc., caudcc 2.2. 

Wings short, : tail equal, narrow. Female Unknown. Black ants only found in the 
stomach. This bird has the air of the An/hus Hichardi figured in the Planches 
coloriees , 10 1. Frequents the plains only, like a Lark. 

Genus Anfhus Bcchst. Pipit. 

88. Anthus agilis. Anth. oltvaceo-brunneus ; subtus rufescenti- albescens, fusco-brun- 

neo striatus ; remigihus flavo-olivaceo marginal is ; ungue postico subelongato , sub - 

curvato. 

Jrides fusco- sanguine®. Longitudo corporis 6.8 unc., cauda 2.5. 

Found on open stony lands : female unknown. Closely resembles the Titlark of 
Europe. Its chief difference is in the hind toe. 

Genus Saxicola. Bcchst. Whealear. 

89. Saxicola rubicola, Temm. Stone Chat. 

Jrides intense brown. These birds were met with only in low scattered bushes. 
Caterpillars, flies and ants found in the stomaeh. 

90. Saxicola bicolor. Sax. atra ; fascid alarum, uropygio , abdomine medio , cris- 

soque albis. 

Rostrum pedesqpe nigri. Jrides fuse®. Longitudo corporis 5.8 unc., caudcc 2 . 4 . 

Female unkuown. Three males were examined. Black ants, caterpillars and bee- 
lets were found in the stomach. Habits of the preceding. 
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91. Saxicoi.a rubecvloioeh. Sax. riner eo -brunnea, subfiis alba ; guld that aeeque 

rn/ii ; nectricibus trie, Hit nigresrenfibus, catcris od basin atbts. 

Irides intend brunncae. Longitudo corporis 4.7 unc., camicc 2. 

92. Saxicola hrythrorygia. Sa.i\ fusco-brunnea ; subtiis ruj'o-brunnea , abdomine 

Jusco nix striata ; uropygio rufu ; crisso ru/o Undo. 

Statura Sax. bicolons, Male unknown. 

Genus Phaenicura , Jard. Ik Selb. 

93. Phcenicura atrat a , Jard. & Selb. Indian Redstart, liv(. 

This bird is of the size of the Redstart of Europe, and has the «amc habits. It 
has a very peculiar manner of 'vibrating its tail when seated on a bough, as if it 
had an a quo fit. A. pair of these birds built their nest in an outhouse constantly 
ficqueuted bv Colonel Sykks’s servants, and witliiu reach of the hand. They 
had no alarms. 

94. Phtriiicuru Succica. Mofar.illa Succica , Linn. 

Not differing from the European bird. Irides deep brown. Length 5.‘) inches; 
tail 2. 

Fam. Pipridtv, Vigors. 

Genus Par us, Linn. Titmouse. 

95. Pams atriccps , ITorsf. Mhanyc Cap-riegrc, Temin., PK Col. 287. f. 2. 

90. Pat us xanthogeni/s. Vigor®, Proceedings Zool. Soc. I. p. 23. Figured in Gould’s 
4 Century of Himalayan Birds.’ 

Jrirtes sienna brown. Tongue divided into four short hicinia at the tip. Wasps, 
buns, glass seeds, and the fruit of t lie Cactus Opunt ia were found in the stom- 
achs of both species. 

Tubus CoNinosrtiKH, Cue. 

Fain. FringttluLe, Vigors - Genus Afaudu, Auct. • 

97. Atauda Gulgula, Fiaukl. 

This is the common Lark of the Dukhun, with the habits and notes of the Sky- 
lark of Europe. When confined in a cage and shrouded from the light, it learns 
to imitate the notes of other birds, and even quadrupeds. The male is crested. 
It is called Chnndoota in Dukhun. Iridcs sepia brown. Length i».7 inches ; tail 
2.3 Food, grasshoppers. 

98 . Alauda 1)kva. At. ru/eseenii-brunnea brunneo intension no tat a ; rorporc subliis 

stndque supcrcihun ru/esccnti-albis , pc.it ore brunneo striata ; copUc crista to, 
brunneo st nut o ; reclrhibus bran tins ru/o marginal is, 

Statura minor qu.\m pnccedcntis. 

99 Alaitda Dijkhunknsis. AL corpore supra g risen -brunneo, pi u mis in media fusen- 
brunneo not at is ; subtits albescens, pec/ore strigtique suprrciliari ntfcscnnlibus ; 
r ret ricibus Jusco -brunn eis duabus later util/us albo marginal is. • 

I rules inten*i> brunneue. Longitudo corporis 6.3 unc., cautlfc 2. 

Grass seeds only found in the stomach. Frequents stony plums. 

Genu? Mirafra, Horsf, 

100 . Mirafra phaenicura, Fran hi. 

This bird is characterized by the lightness, shiytness, abruptness, and sudden 
accents aud descents of its flight. I rides, yellow-brown. Granivorous. 

Genus Kniberiza, Auct. Bunting. 

101. Embcriza ni elanocephula, Scop. 

This native of Corfu is common to Western India. It appears iu considerable flocks 
at the ripening of the bread grain Jowaree (Aadrnpogon Sorghum) in December. 
Iridcs, intense brown. Length, 7-3 inches : tail, 3 inches. Omnivorous. Allied 
to Emb. lulajla, Mus. Carls, vol. iv., t. 93. 

102. Kniberiza horfulana, Linn. Red-brown Bunting. 

This, although not absolutely identical, is so closely allied to the European bird, that 
Colonel Sykks cannot separate it. Irides, intense brown. Length, 7.1 inches ; 
tail 3 inches. Grass seeds only found in the stomach. Bird, solitary. 

103. Kniberiza cristata, Vigors, Proceed. Zool. Soc. l.p. 35. 

Length 63 inches : tail 2.7 inches. Rare in Dukhun, and found only on rocky and 
b,i*hy mountains. Female of a uniform hooty brown. Grass seeds only found 
in the stomach. Native ot Chinn and Nepnul as well US DuhhUll, 

104. EmBERIZA SUBCR1 STATA. Emb. supra intense brunnea, plumis brunneo pallidiori 

margin atis ; subtUs pallide brunnea, Jusco striata ; alarum plumarum rectricumque 
la/erahum murginibus, rectricibusque duabus medtis castanets ; captie suberistato . 
Irides inteus£ brunneee. Rostrum rufo-brunreum. Longitudo corporis fi.fi un c., 
caudce 2.5. 

Sexes alike in size and plumage. Birds rare and solitary, and found only in the 
open spaces on high mountains. This bird is pronounced in Europe to be the 
2 z 2 
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female of Emb. cristata ; but setting aside the fact of both sexes of each bird 
being in the present collection, their localities are different, and they were never 
seen together by Colonel Sykes- 

Genus Linaria, Bechst. Linnet. 

105. IAnaria Amandava. Fringilla Amandava, Linn. 

These beautiful little birds, so common in Goojrat, are rare in Dukhun. 

Genus Ploceus, Cuv. Weaver Bird. 

106. Ploceus Philippensis , Cuv. Philippine Grosbeak, Lath. 

The Weaver Bird is very common in Dukhun, and there arc few wells overhung by a 
tree where their nests are not seen pendent. They live in small communities, and 
are very noisy in their labours. They associate so readily with the common Spar - 
row that at the season of the falling of the grass seeds Colonel Sykes, in firing into 
a flock of Sparrows on the grass plats in his own grounds, killed as many Weaver 
Birds as Sparrows. Fruit of the Ficus Indica and grass seeds have been found 
in the stomach. I rides , intense brown. 

107. Ploceus flavkullis. Fringilla flavicollis , Frankl. 

This bird has so nearly the bill, tongue, irides , size and aspect of Ploc. Philippensis, 
that Colonel Sykes has considered it a Ploceus. Grass seeds and a lew grains of 
rice found in the stomach. Very rare in Dukhun. 

Genus Fringilla , Auet. Finch. 

108. Fringilla cruciijera, Teram., FI. Col. 269. fig. 1. Duree Finch , Lath. 

This minute bird has the strange habit of squatting on the high roads and almost 
allowing itself to be ridden over ere it rises. Smaller than a Sparrow. J rides , 
red brown. Colcoptcrou i insects, maggots, and seeds of Panicum spicatvm found 
in the stomachs of many specimens. This bird has the straight hind claw of a 
Lark , and should therefore neither be classed as a Fringilla, agreeably to M. 
Tcmminck, nor as a Passer, agreeably to Brisson. Its habits also separate it 
from both these genera. M. Tcmminck in his Flatc has placed it on a twig, 
but it never perches. 

Genus Lonchura. 

Rostrum forte, breve, latum, altitudiue ad basin longitudinem equnns ; mandibulis 
integris, superiori in frontem angulariter extendente, curnquc eo circuli arcum for- 

J/<tf»*iuediocrcs, subacuminatm ; remigibus , Una brevissima subspurift, 2da3tia 4tftque 
fer£ icqualibus longissimis. . tlV , .. 

Cauda gradata, lanceolata ; rcctricibus mediis caetcras paullo longitudme supcranti- 
bus. 

Pedes mediocre subgraciles- , . .. .... , 

The peculiar spear-liead form of the tail, and the ridge of the upper mandible anti 
the forehead, forming a segment of the same circle, together with the habits of the 
following species, afford sufficient characteristics to justify their separation from 
the genus Fringilla of M. Temminck. The Gros-bcc longicone of the PI. Col. 9G. 
(End), quad ri color, Lath.) bqjongs to the same group. 

109. Lonchura nisoria. Fringilla nisoria, Temm. Gros-bec epernn, PI. Col. 500. Fig. 2. 
Found only in the Ghauts. Grass seedrin the stomach. Length 5.4 inches : tail 

1 .9 to 2 inches. Sexes alike. x 

110. Lonchura Chekt, Lonch. pallid $ cinnamomco-brunnea ; corpore subtus uropy - 

gioque albis ; re /nig i bus rectriciousque intense brunneis. 

Faun, cohribus minus i ntensis. 

Irides. intense rufo-brunne*. Longitudo corporis 5.4 unc., candee 2. - 

Tail lanceolate ; central feathers longer than the rest, and ending in a point. Sexes 
alike. These birds live in small families. Colonel fcYKES has frequently found 
’ i n possession of the deserted nests of the Ploceus Philippensis ; but their 

own nest is a hollow bail of grass. Ten white eggs, not much larger than peas, 
were found in a nest. The cry of the bird is cheet } chect, cheet , uttered simultanc- 

1 1 1 . ^onc^ura^twconc/nf Fringilla leuconota , Ternm. Gros-bec leuconote, PI. Col. 500. 

FouiS* only in the Ghauts. Length 4.8 inches, inclusive of tail 1.8 inch. Sexes 
alike. Grass seeds only found in the stomach. 

Genus Passei *, Auct. 

112 Passer domesticus, Briss. Fringilla domcslica , Linn. 

On submitting the Indian Sparrow, male and female, to a rigid comparison with 
Sparrows shot in the Regent’s Park, they were found to be absolutely identical. 
Fam. Slum idee , Vigors. — Genus Pastor , Temm. 
na. Pastor tristis , Temm. Gracula tristis, Lath. 
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The irides are red brown, and remarkable for being studded on the external margin 
with regularly arranged yellowish-white specks. Sexes alike : omnivorous : qunr- 
reLotac, noisy. Length 11.9 inches, inclusive of tail of 3.5. 

114. Pastor M ahr attensis Past, supra g risen -nig er, remiyibus eauddque satura- 

tinribus ; capite genisque atris ; corpore subths subrufescenti-griseo ; rrisso palli- 
diori , pluntis a! bo mar gin at is . Rostrum pedesque fiavi. J rides, pullidt* griseee. 

Longitudo corporis 9.6 unc. eaud/c 2.9. 

Sexes alike. Found only in the Ghauts. Stony fruit in the stomachs of three birds. 
Resembles Past, tristis , but is a size less, possesses uo crest, and has gray irides. 

115. Pastor roseus, Te min. Tardus roseus, Linn. 

Irides , intense red brown. Tongue bifid and fringed : not quite so much so as Hypsi- 
petes Ganecsa. These birds darken the air by their numbers at the period of the 
ripening of the bread grains, Aridropoyon Sorghum, and Panicum spicutum, in 
Dukhun, in December. Colonel Sykes has shot forty or fifty at a shot. They 
prove a calamity to the husbandman, as they are as destructive as locusts, and 
not much less numerous, 

110. Pastor Pagodarum/iemm. Turdus Pagodarnm, Gmcl. Gracvla Pagodarum, Shaw, 
vol. 7- p. 47 1 . Le Martin Brame, Le Vail., Ois. d 1 Afr. pi. 95. torn. 2. 

Irides, greenish white. Length 8.5 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.5 to 3 inches. Sexes 
alike. These birds are great frequenters of the Ficus iudtca , Ficus religiosa, aiul 
Cactus Opuntia, for their fruit. Insects also are to und in the stomach. Hints 
lively and elegant in flight. 

Fam. Corvida , Leach. — Genus Conus, Auet. 

117. Corvus coi.minatus. Corv. suprd splendent i- at cr ; subths fultginoso-aler ; ros- 

h i cuhninc elevatv. 

Longitudo corporis 14 unc. , caudee 7. 

Smaller than the European Crow. These birds are remarkable for their audacity. 
Bill with a considerable culmen. * 

118. Conus splendent. Vieill. Common Crow of India. 

This is no doubt V ieillot’s splendid Croir, but in the thousands Colonel Sykes has 
met with he never saw tlie plumage ornamented with the pronounced green and 
blue inVieillot’s plate, lias the noisy, impudent, and troublesome habits of the 
English Crow. Length 18 inches, inclusive of tail of 6 inches. A wounded Crow 
was put into the cage with a Via err a Indica, in the expectation that the latter 
would make a meal oi it. The Croir however stood «o vigorously on the defensive, 
that a treaty of peace ensued, and they lived amicably together for several weeks, 
the Crow; partaking of the food of the Civet until it died from its wound. 

Genus Coracias, Linn. Roller. 

119. Coracias Indica, Linn. Coracias Bengulensis , Steph. Blue Jay from the East In- 

dies, Edw. pi. 326. 9 

Very common in Dukhun. Called Tas , from its note, by the Main attas. Sexes 
do not differ in size or plumage. Irides intense red blown. A grasshopper 2.5 in- 
ches long was found in the stomach of one bird. Length 13.3 inches, iuciusive of 
tail of 4.7 inches. 

Fam. Buceridte, Leach. 

IiornbiHs are by no means rare in Dukhnp, but from aceident Colonel Sykes had not 
a specimen to produce. 

Tribus Scansores, Auct. 

Fam. Psitlacidce , Leach. — Genus Palccornis, Vigors. 

120. Palccornis torquatus , Vigois. 

Appear in considerable flocks in Dukhun, and are very destructive to the crops, par- 
ticularly to the Carlhumus Persicus. Fond also of the fiuit of the Melia Aztidirach- 

ta. The female differs from the male only in wanting the collar, and has in con- 
sequence been considered to belong to a different species. The Malirattus call the 
bird Ragoo and Kceruh . Length 17^ inches, inclusive of tail of 9& inches. 

121. Pal^kornis melanorhynchus. Pal. viridis, corpore subtus fm notd tircumocu- 

lari , dursoque into pallidioribus ; capite , collo in fronte nuchdque, columbino-ca- 
nis ; rostro, torqueque collari laid nigris ; fronte , remiyibus, rectricibusque rnediis 
cyaneis , illo pallidiori ; red ricibus subths, apuibusque suprh Jlavis. 

Irides, albae, subflavo-margiuataj. Longitudo corporis 14.6 unc., caudte 7.6. 

Found only in the Ghauts. Sexes alike. This bird has the aspect of Pal . colum - 
boides , but differs in the black bill, broad black collar, pale green yellow beneath 
instead of dove colour, and in the want of the metallic green narrow collar and 
blucish rump. 

Fam. Picidce , Leach.— Genus Bucco, Linn. Barbet. 

122. Bucco Philippensis. Gmel. Burbu des Philippines , Buff. 

This well known bird is called Tambut ttt OT the Coppersmith, by the Mahrnttas. It 
sits on the loftiest and extreme twigs of trees, uttering the syllables took took. 
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took , deliberately, and nodding its head at each took, the sound and the motion 
originating the idea of a coppersmith at work hammering. Irides, Jake colour. 
Length inches, inclusive of tail l £ inch. Fruit and insects found in the 
stomach. 

12.1. Bucco caniceps , Frankl. 

Scarcely distinguishable from Bucco covetous and Bucco Javanicus. Found only in 
the dense woods of the Ghauts. Its note is quite startling, and makes the hills 
echo. I rides, red deep brown. Length 8.7 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.7 inches : 
the bird is consequently smaller than Majoi Franklin's. Stony fruit only found 
in the stomach. 

Genus Picus , Linn. Woodpecker . 

124. Picus Mahrattensis , Lath. Mahratta Woodpecker, Id. 

Jrides rich lake. Length 7-4 inches, inclusive of tail of 2.4 inches- Although this 
is called the Mahratta Woodpecker, Colonel Sykes met with three birds only in 
Dukhun during six years. 

Finn. Certhiadce , Leach. — Genus Upupa , Linn. Hoopoe. 

125. Upupa minor , Shaw. La JIuppe d* Afrique , La Vaill. 

Irides , almost black. Length 12 to 12 j inches, inclusive of tail from 4.3 to 4.5 iu- 
ches. Feeds on the ground, and does not hop. 

Fam. Cuculidae, Leach. — Genus Leptosomus, Vieill. 

120. Leptosomus Afer. Cuculus Afer, Gtncl. Edolian Cuckoo, Shaw. Cuculus Edolins, 
Cuv. Cue. surra tus, Shaw ? 

Irides, reddish deep brown. Length 13.4 inches, inclusive of tail of 6.6 inches. 
Rare in Dukhun. 

Genus Eudynamys, Vigors & Ilorsf. 

127. Eudynamys orientals. Cuculus orient albs, Linn Female Cue. Mindanensis. 

'Culled Koel or Koeel by the Mahrattas. A well known and noisy bird, with singu- 
larly loud notes, not at all like those of a Cuckoo. Jrides , rich lake. Length 17 in- 
ches, inclusive of tail of 7 inches. These birds are frugivorous. In the stomachs 
of many the fruits of the Bcrgera Kcr.niyi and U curia undulata only were found. 
The difference in the plumage of the sexes is very remarkable. The female is the 
larger bird. The tongue of this bird is exactly that of the Cue. canorus. 

Genus Cuculus , Auct. 

128. Cuculus canorus, Linn. Common Cuckoo , Lath. 

[rides , yellow. Length 14.5 inches, inclusive of tail of 6.5 inches. Rare in Dukhun. 

12 9. Cuculus fug ax, liorsf. Bychan Cuckoo , Lath. 

irides, bright yellow. Length 13.8 inches, inclusive of tail of 6 inches. Tongue as 
in 127. This bird has so much the aspect of a Ilav'k that Colonel hvKES passed it 
for one, until jts note koeel, koeel, exactly resembling that of Eudynanu/s orieu - 
tahs, recalled him to the tree on which it was seated, and he shot the bird. 

Genus Centropus , 111. Coucal. 

*30. Centropus Philippensbs , Cuv. Coucou des Philippines, Buff. Chestnut -winged 
Coucal, Lath. Malabar Pheasant of Europeans. 

Jrides, rich lake. Length 19j if.ches, inclusive of tail of 1 1 $ inches. This is a very 
useful bird, as Colonel Sykes found agnuke eight inches long, centipedes, noxi- 
ous insects, and lizards in the stomach. In the stomach and oesophagus of one 
bird a lizard thirteen inches long was found. 

Tribus T enuirostrks, Cuv. 

Fam. Meliphaguhe , Vigors. — Genus CMoropsis , Jard. & Sclb. 

131. Chloropsis aur{f'rons, Jard. & Selby ? 

Fum. Citmyridte, Vigors. —Gen us Cinnyrts , Cuv. Sun-bird, 

132. C tony r is lepida. Certhia lepida, Sparrm. Nectarinia lepida, Temin. 

Jridts, red brown. Length 4.9 inches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. Female ashy 
brown above ; light yellow below. Common iu Dukhun. Feed on small insects ; 
also suck honey. 

133. C innyris currucuria. Certhia currucaria, Linn. Grimpcreau gris des Philip- 

pines, FI. Enl. 576. f. 2. 

This* has been considered a young bird ; but Colonel Sykes can venture to affirm 
troni a long observation of its habits in his garden at Poona, that it is a species. 
Irides, bright lake. Length 4.9 iuches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. A spider, a 
Cicada, aud minute Coleopterous insects were found iu the stomach of many birds 
of this species. They also hover before flowers, and sack the honey while on the 
wing, like the Gin*, lepida. 

*134. Cinnyris Vigorsii. Cinn. collo suprd, nuchd , ptilis , scapularibusque intense 
sanguineis , collo to frft pectoreque coccineosahguineis ; strigd nutrinque mental sub - 
richi ad pectus extendentc macutdque auriculari splendide violaceis ; capite supra, 
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cauda fectricibus , rectricibus mcdiis , lateratiunujue , externo except o , pogoniis 
extends metallicc riridibus ; aits, rcetricibus lateralibus , Jam inferinri lateri- 
bus, fascia que aubpeclorali /usds ; abdomine griseo ; dorso imo sufphureo. 
Iridcs, intend branufic. Longitudo corporis unc., caudce 2 .'5. 

Larvfp of flies.a spider, ants, and minute inscots found in the stomach. Inhabits 
only the lofty trees of the dense woods of the Ghauts.— “ l will here beg leave to 
speak in the first person. I have dedicated this magnificent bird to a gentleman 
whose enlarged views of natural affinities in zoology have contributed essentially 
to enhance the value of the science, andto facilitate the labours of every zoologist. 
The dedication is also influenced by a desire to testify my sense of the many kind 
attentions of Mr. Vigors.” — W. H. S. 

J35. Cinnyris MINIMA. Cinn. capite nuchdtjve a I i varco -virid i h n s pectoris nofis, 

dorso , seaptilaribus , vrnpyyioque tn tense sanguincis, hoc viotacco splcndenli ; subtus 
paUide fiord i ulis cauddque fusco-brunncis. 

Foem. olirascenfi-brunnea, uropygio rufo. 

lrides, rufo-bruuneae. Longitudo corporis 3.3 unc., cuudtr 1.2. Met with only in 
the dense woods of the Ghauts. White ants and tanue of flies were found in the 
stomach. One bird was seen sucking honey. Female of a uniform brown, with 
a patch of brick-red on the rump and upper tail -coverts, and the yellow below 
fainter than in the male. Colonel Sykks believes this to be the smallest of the 
Nun-birds. 

13d. Cinnyris Mahrattensis. Certhia Mahrottensis , Shaw. Cinnyris or lent alii,, Frankl. 

Dr. Latham does not mention the crimson joined to the yellow spot under the wing. 
The«e birds suck flowers while hovering on the wing ; they eat minute insects also. 
Female not met with. Length 4.9 inches, inclusive of tail nt l. r > inch 
137. Cinnyris concolor. Cinn. viridi-ohcacea , alis cauddque sal uratioribus, corporr 
subtus puUkliori, 

J rides , intense rufo-bnmnerc. Longitudo rorporis 4 unc., cuudtr, L » 

Insects with long antenna were found in the stomach. As four specimens obtained 
by Colonel Sykks were all females, and as they were met with in the same locality 
as Cinn. Viyorsii , Cinn. concolor maybe the female of that splendid species ; hut 
the difference in the size, form, and aspect of the bird, independently of colour, is 
opposed to this : they were never seen together. The bird has the outline of Cinn. 
Mahratlensis. The specific appellation of concolor fa given provisionally. 

Colonel Sykks, in concluding his notice of the birds of the two first Orders, observ- 
ed, that in the majority of instances his knowledge was derived from an observation 
of many specimens of the same species in the living state. For the most part also he 
had obtained both sexes, and was very rarely confined to a single specimen. 

Two new species of fndian Mouse. m 

On June 26, 1832, Colonel Sykks presented two specimens of mvi preserved in spi- 
rits, of which the following is the description printed in the Zool. Journal. 

1. Mus OLfcRACKUs. The upper surface is thickly clothed with rather long smooth 
silky hair* of a bright pale chestnut colour ; on the under surface and the inside of 
the limbs the quality of the hairs is the same, butdheir colour is nearly white with 
a yellowish tinge. This latter colour extends up the cheeks, round the mouth and 
the under surface of the muzzle, and oveP the upper surface of the feet ; the hairs on 
the latter, on the muzzle, and on the long scaly tail, being very short. The ears are ra- 
ther large, rounded above, and very nearly naked. The muzzle is rather short and ob- 
tuse, and the eyes are placed at an intermediate distance between its end and the 
base of the ears. The moustaches are numerous and long, some of them being black, 
and others, silvery or bright chestnut. 

The extreme length of the tail, as compared with that of the body, and the com- 
parative length of the hinder tarsus , furnish characters sufficient to distinguish this 
Indian field Mouse from all its congeners. 

2. Mus platythrix. The head is rather flat and the muzzle slightly elongated and 
acute ; the tail regularly ringed with scales, from between which only a few scattered 
hairs make their appearance. The fur of the upper surface is of a light grey at the 
base ; but the longer hairs have a blackish shade, with an intermixture of testaceous 
brown, which is more obvious posteriorly and towards the lower part of the sides. 
The flattened spines, which are numerous, are white and transparent throughout the 
greater part of their length, with a dark raargiu and blackish acuminate tip, beneath 
which they exhibit, in certain lights, somewhat of a changeable gloss. The mous- 
taches are few in number, black at the base and white at the tips, and reach beyond the 
ears, which are naked, rounded with a slight point, extremely open, membranaceous, 
and of a dusky black. The whole under surface, together with the insides of the 
limbs, the upper surface of the feet, and the claws, are of a yellowish or dirty white. 
The tail is of a uniform livid grey, but little darker above than beneath, and tapering 
to a very fine point. 
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I. — Extracts from the MohTt, that is the Ocean , a Turkish work on 
Navigation in the Indian Seas. Translated hy the Baron Joseph 
Von Hammer, Prof. Orient* Lang % Vienna , Hon . Mem . As. Soc. 

[Presented in Manuscript, and read at the Meeting of the 5th instant.] ' 
Si'di' Al Chelebi, captain of the fleet of Sultan Suleim£n, the legis- 
lator in the Red Sea, is already known in Europe and India, by the 
notice given of his journey overland from the Indian shores to Constan- 
tinople*, and by the titles of his works recorded in the history of the 
Ottoman empire f*. The two principal ones are, first, the description of 
his above-meutioiied journey, which bears the title, Mirror of Countrics\ ; 
the second, his work on navigation in general, and particularly in the 
Indian seas, which forms the subject of this notice. • 

My attention to the high interest of this nautical work having been 
first roused thirty years ago, by the article mentioning it in Hajjl* 
Calfa’s Bibliographic Dictionary, I spared 410 kind of exertion to find 
a copy of it, whether in the libraries, or among the booksellers of 
Constantinople : but all my researches were baffled for more than^ 
twenty years, until at length I lighted upon it in the library of the 
Mus'eo Borbonico at Naples, in the year 1825 ; and after an investiga- 
tion of seven years more, I was at last fortunate enough to buy at 
Constantinople, the manuscript serving for this notice. It is written in 
the fair Neskhihmd , bearing the stamp of Sultan Suleiman's age, and is 
stated to have been copied but fouryears after the composition of the ori- 
ginal, which was finished at Ahmedabad , the capital of Gujerit, in the last 

* In the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society ; in the Asiatic Journal t 
and the Journal Asiatique ; and printed separately; 
t Tom. iv. p. 416. X Miret-ttl-memdlik. 
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days, of Moharrem cf the year 962, (December, 1554,) while the present 
copy was finished in the town of Amcd or Diarbeker , in the first days of 
Rabi ul atcal of the year 966, (December, 1 558.) The manuscript con* 
sists of ] 34 leaves or 238 pages, large octavo. 

Si of AlI CapudaVs (Captain) work, according to the announcement 
„ in its preface, has been compiled out of no less than ten Arabic works 
on the Geography and Navigation of India, three ancient, and seven 
modern ones. 

The ancient ones : f. The work of Lets Bbn Kahla'n ; 2, of Ma- 
hammad Ben Shadan; 3, of Sahl Ben Aba'n. The modern : 4, the 
work of Jolfar Ben Ahmed Ben Ma'jed, a native of Omman ; then 
the five works of Sulkima'n Ben Ahmed, a native of the town of 
Sheher*, viz. 5, the Fewaid\ ; 6, the Hauwu\ ; 7, the Tohfetelfohul§ ; 
8, the OmdetW ; 9, the Minhdj% ; 10, the Kilddet ul-shomus**. 

The interest of its contents may be fairly estimated from the titles of 
its chapters mid sections. 

First Cuapter. — Of the names of the' skies and the stars . of the elements 
and what belongs to them : 1, of the skies, stars, and elements ; 2, of the division 
of the circles of the skies ; 3, of the astronomical measures called Essabeff, 
(inches,) and of the cardinal points of the compass, (Ahndn)XX ; 4, of the in- 
struments serving to measure the distance of the stars ; 5, of the making of 
these instruments ; 6, of the calculation necessary to take the height of the 
stars. 

Second Chapter. — Of the Oss§§ ( the foundation ) of all astronomical cal- 
culations: 1, of the solar and lunar years ; 2, of the foundation of the calcu- 
lation of solar and lunar years ; 3, of the foundation of the Homan and 
Coptic solar ye$r ; 4, of the mode of finding the lunar year ; 6, of the mode 
of finding the Homan year; 6, of the mode of finding the Coptic year ; 7, 
of the mode of finding the Persian year. 

Third Chapter, — Of the divisions and subdivisions of the compass , rhumbs 
(Erw ;m ||||) and points (Taffdt%*&) ; 1, of the rhumbs lying between the 
cardinal puiuts ( Ahndn ), 2, of the subdivisions of the rhumbs called Tar- 
fat ; 3, of the true circles of the compass. 

Fourth Chapter. — Of the Indian Islands above and below the wind , and 
of America : 1, of the islands situated above the wind, 2, of the absolute cir- 
cles ; 3, of the circles situated below the wind ; 4, of the circles of the is- 
lands ; 5 , of America. 

* jSgA in the country of ^ (near Aden). + useful applications. 

X the comprehending. ^ present for classic men. 

ft S4*£ c °l umn * ^ — . lyju* the true road. 

tBe coMar of * ff gUl 
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worft in Arabic, by Stdx Alt Capuddn . 

Fifth Chapter. — Of the calculations and the technical terms of mariners ; 

1, of measurement in general, 2, of the fundamental measure; S, of the mea- 
surement of stars which rise and set together ; 4, of the names of the stars, 
from which are taken the names of the rhumbs and points df the compass ; 

5 , of the circuit of the two highest stars in Ursa Minor ( Farfatdain ) round 
the pole ; 6, of the lunar stations ; 7, requisites of the pilot; 8, measures of 
the most celebrated stars. 

5>ixth Chapter.— Of the measures of the most celebrated continents: 1, of the 
difference of polar measures ; *2, of the measurement by the north pole ; 3, 
of the measurement by the two highest stars in Ursa Minor (£, «y) j 4, of the 
measurement by the four stars of Ursa Major (a, y, ?.) 

Seventh Chapter.— Of distances : 1, of the original distances ; 2, of the 
different manners of calculation; 3, of the difference of distance for two 
ships sailing on two different points of the compass ; 4, of the composition of 
charts and maps ; 5, of the distances of certain places situated in the direc- 
tion up to within one Esba (astronomical inch) from the pole ; 6, of the dis- 
tances of some places between them. 

Eighth Chapter. — Of the winds and monsoons: 1, of the winds ; 2, of 
the monsoons and their time ; 3, of the monsoon called headwind and mon- 
soon of the olives, ( Mausim zaituni 1 *) ; 4, of the monsoon called by some 
Dam&ni'f and its time ; 5, of the monsoon called the Eastern Ezib§, 

and Rlhi qabtil\\. 

Ninth Chapter. — Notice of certain islands and voyages, and the signs of 
vicinity of land necessary to be known by pilots : 1, of the islands of the Ara- 
bian continent ; 2, of the islands of the Persian continent ; 3, of the voyages 
along shore, and the signs of vicinity of land. u 

Tenth Chapter.— Of accidents and lingers to be warded off by reason and 
experience , and of hurricanes {Tufdn) : 1, of accidents ani^ dangers to bd 
warded off by reason and experience ; 2, of the hurricuues, 


The most interesting of these ten chapters are the fourth , on the 
continents and islands, above and below the wind ; the eighth, on the 
monsoons ; and the ninth , on the In&ian voyages, wherein the direction 
and steering of thirty voyages, with all the intermediate points, which 
are to be touched on, or taken care of, are given in detail. As a spe- 
cimen of the practical interest of this curious and useful book follows the 
translation of the eighth chapter, on the monsoons , as being one of the 
shortest, and not least interesting. 

Chapter VIII.— Op the Winds and Monsoons. 

Section 1. Of the Winds. 

The cause of the wind is the motion of the air ; don’t you see that agitat- 
ing a fan you do produce wind ? It is also produced by cold, as may be 

* ry t tvs ii 0^ 
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shewn from numerous proofs* If you sail under a cloudy sky, with a strong 
wind, and a cloud approaches the ship from one side, so that the cold of the 
cloud is sensible, the first wind ceases, and with its ceasing, the cold cease* 
also ; further, winds blowing from the land set in at night, and those 
blowing during the day come from the sea, and cease when night approaches j 
the causeof which is, that at night the earth grows cool, and the sea.remain* 
warm, the contrary of which is the case during day-time, because, by the 
reverberation of the rays of the sun, mountains and deserts are heated during 
the day. Another proof is, that the coldness of sandy deserts is stronger 
than that of a mountainous country, and ground watered by rain is colder 
than ground which is not drenched by rain. Another proof is, that a cloud, 
particularly when in motion, produces wind, arising from the cold which is 
hoarded up in the cloud. The principal winds are four, according to the 
Arabs, the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Western ; those between 
them are called sidewinds (Nokeba) ; but the pilots call them by names 
taken from the rising and setting of certain stars, and assign them certain 
limits, within which they begin or attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited by space and time, ure called Mausim ( Monsoon ) ; 
viz. seasons. 

The following Arabic verses give the names of the four cardinal winds i 

Saba (the East) blows from the rising of the sun.* From the Polar Star 
comes the North wind, called Shemeul ; and from Canopus , the South wind, 
called Jantib ; opposite to the East blows the West wind, Dobfir. 

Section 2. Of the different sorts of monsoons, and the time they blow in. 

Be it known, that the ancient masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon , # tliat is to say, the time of voyages at sea, according (he 
year of Yaxdajird, and that the pilots of recent time follow their steps ; 
but as there te in every true solar, that is to say Jaldlian , year, near the 
fourth of a degree more, every four years, a day is intercalated, so that 
this day is deficient in the Yaxdujirdian year. The late master Sulfima'n 
Ben Ahmad wrote his book Omdat (the column) in the year of the Hijra 
917 (1511), and fixed then the time of the monsoons according to that year, 
since which, up to that of this translation, 961 (1753), more than forty years 
have elapsed, so that the time fixed by him for the monsoon, falls now short 
by ten days. For example, the monsoon which set then in on the 120th day 
of the Yazdajirdian year, sets in now on the 130th, and that which was fixed 
then on the looth, falls now on the 170th. The rest must be calculated iu the 

same way, in order to avoid error and confusion ; but even the intercalation 
of a day every fourth or fifth yeur is not free of error ; it is, therefore, the 
most expedient to calculate according to the zodiacal year*, that is to 
say, the Jaldlian year, which requires no intercalary days. The mon- 
soon of each country is limited by its fixed time. Remark further, 
that wherever the word fi (about) is added, it is to be understood, 
that Die monsoon sets in about the time stated ; for example, if it is 
said about the tenth of the year, means that it does not exactly set in on 


* &J* 


fUuu the year of the constellations. 
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Naur&x (the new-year's day), but within the first ten days of the year ; 
but if about is not added, it means exactly the day mentioned ; for example, 
it sets in on the tenth day of the year, means that it sets regularly in on 
the tenth. At the time when the ancient Arabic pilots wrote their works* 
the radical JaUlian year was not yet established, neither were the Roman 
months known in these countries, and they calculated, therefore, according 
to the Yazdajirdian year ; but the calculation of the Jaldlian year is much 
easier. Be it known, that at the time when the above-said book (the Co- 
lumn of Sulrim a'n Ben Ahmad) was translated, the Nauroze Sultdni , that 
is to say, the Jaldlian new-year's day, fell on the 135th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year, that is to say, on the 15th of Morddd*. 

The monsoons are of two sorts, the western ones, called by the seamen J?tAi 
Kewsf, the second, the eastern ones called JtihiAzib%, and Sabd§. The eastern 
monsoons sub-divide again in two classes ; ^during the first, the Indian seas 
are shut ; nevertheless, they are called Maimtn\\ (season). 

Section 3. The first sub-division of the first sort called R&ser-rih* ; 
(headwind ), or the monsoon of the olives , (Mamirni zaituni.) 

The monsoon of Aden, Gujerat , and Concona, from the 130th day of the 
Yazdajirdian year, which is the 360th of the Jaldlian, that is, five 
days before the next new-year's day (16th March). The point from 
which it arises is Aden ; sometimes it ceases within the 1 70th of the 
Yazdajirian year, which is the 35th Jal. (24th April). From Aden ships set 
out within the 150th or 160th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which answer 
to the 15th or 25th Jal. (4-1 4th April), they arrive on the 180th of the 
Yazdajirdian, or 45th of the Jaldlian year (4th May), at Sheher ; proceed 
from thence to Gujurat and Concona, but not onwa^s to Manibarf + 
(Malabar), where there is much rain and danger. 

2. The monsoon of Sheher, Gujerat , Malabar and Cancan . The high- 
est monsoon of Gujerat sets in within the 150th of the Yazdajirdian, or 18th 
of the Jaldlian year (7th April). The highest monsoon of Concan sets 
in within the 140th Yazdajirdian or 5th Jaldlian (25th March). The 
monsoon of Malabar within the 130th Yazdajirdian or 360th Jaldlian (16th 
March), five days before the beginning of next yearjj. 

3. The monsoon of Dhofdr , Gujerat , and Malabar, sets in within the 
100th Yazdajirdian = 330th Jaldlian (14th February) : when the navi- 
gation is open to all India, for DJtafdr is the place from whence the JRf- 
hi Kews (the western monsoon) sets forth, which Mbws within the 70th 
day of the Yazd* year, equal to the 300th of the Jaldlian (15th Jan.) 

* The Yazdajirdian Naurdz falling in the year 1553, on the 28th October, th e 
Jal&ltan , on the 135th day, answered to the 12th of March, 1554 ; this is, however, 
not the true equinox, which in the year 1554 fell on the 11th, on which day the 
longitude of the sun was = 0. 

t wA t ^ II r** ** 

XX Here the calculation does not answer, as th£ number of the one or the other 
must be changed if the difference of 135 should be made out: this is also the case 
with the two following ones. 
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4 . The monsoon of the shore of Gujerat occurs within the 160th day. 
of the Yazdajirdian, equal to 25th of the Jalalian (14th April). 

5. The monsoon of the coast of Meshkassa* , Hairija\, Shelter, and Aden 
sets, in within (about) the 170th day of the Yazdajerdian year, equal to 
85th of the Jaldlian (24th April). 

The monsoons below the wind, that is of the parts of India situated 
below the wind, are the following : 

6. The monsoon of Gujerat , to sail for Malacca, Shomotora, Tanassari, 
Bengal, and all the tracts situated below the wind, sets in about the 130th 
day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 360th of the Jalalianj:, and lasts till 
the 170th Yazdajirdian, equal to 25th Jal&lian (24th April); the highest 
monsoon sets in about the 150th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering 
to the !5th of the Jalalian. 

7. The monsoon of Concona to sail for Malacca, Shomotora § , Tanassari , 
Martaban and Fdikft ||, and all the tracts situated below the wind, sets in 
within the 140th day of the Yazdajirdian year, or on the fifth day before 
the Jalalian new-year's day (16th March), and lasts till to the 180th day 
of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to the 45th of the Jalalian year (4th May) ; 
the highest monsoon sets in about the 160th or 150th day of the Yazda- 
jirdian year,!ans\vering to the 25th or 15th of the Jalalian (4th — 14th April). 

8. The monsoon of Malabar, to sail for Malacca, Shomotora , Tanumiri, 
Martaban, and Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in 
about the 160th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 25tli of 
the Jalalian (14th April). 

* 9. The monsoon of DibM, for Malacca, Shomotora, Tanassari, Martaban, 

and Bengal, and jdl the ports situated below the wind, sets in within the 
1 60tli day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 25th of the Jalalian ( ] 4th April) 

10. The monsoon of Shelter, for sailing to Malacca, Shomotora , Tanassari 
Martaban, and hengal, and all tlie ports situated below the WilUlj SGtSlIl With- 
in thellOth day ofthe Yazdajirdian year**, which answers to the 340th of the 
Jalalian ; hut from Slither to Fartak , you mpet the western wind Kaws, which 
Bets in about the 130th Yazd.or 360th Jalalian, five days before the new- 
year's day, and six days if there be aiPintercalary one (16th March). 

11. The monsoon of Furtak for the above said ports sets in onthesameday. 

12. The monsoon of Dho/dr for Malacca, Shomotora, Tanassari, Marta . 
ban, and Bengal, and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in about the 
10th day of the Yazdajirdian, equal to 340th Jelalian (24th Feb.) 

13. The monsoon of Muscat, for Malacca, Shomotora, to the continent of 
Siam, Bengal, and all the ports below the wind, sets in about the 130th d^y 
of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 360th of the JaUlian (16th March). 

14. The monsoon of Zelaa and Berberi, for Shelter nxt&Meshkaraff, the high, 
eat (strongest) sets in about the 120th Yazd. equal to 85th Jal. (13 June). 

Mb’ *The monsoon of Aden, for Shcher and Meshkara, at the same time. 

. ♦ Muscat? f }yssr 1 1 Here is the same error of calculation above observed. 

4 V Sumatra. ){ Pegu, f The Maldives. ** There ii also a want of agreement in 
this date, ft Larhkh&ra ? 
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16. The monsoon of Aden , for Hormiiz , sets in about the 190th day 
Yaz lajirli in, e j i il to 55th, or the 203th equal to 65th Jaldlian, (14th 
or 31th May) : later, it is not good. 

Section 4. The second sub-division of the first sort of monsoon , which is the 
end of Jfaws, called by some Tirmnh , and by some Dumdnu 

17. The monsoon of Mecca, or rather of its port Jedda , to Malabar , Con- 
cern, Gujerat, and Hormuz, sets in about the 280th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year, answering to the 145th of the Jalalian (12th August). 

18. The monsoon of Sewakln *, to Malabar, Concona, Gujerat, sets in 
about the 280th day of the Yazdajirdian year, equal to 1 45th of the Jalalian. 

19. The monsoon of Slid and Herbert to Malabar, Concan, Gujerat $ 
Hormuz , sets in about the 290th day of the Y azdajirdian year, equal to 
150th of the Jalalian (17th August). 

20. The monsoon of Aden to Malalmr, Concona , Gujerat , sets in about 
the same time, or five days later ; that is to say, on the 155th or 160th day 
of the Jalalian year (22nd — 27th August). 

21. The monsoon of Sheher to Malabar, Concona , Gujerat , sets in on 
the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 165th of the 
Jalalian year (2nd September). 

22. The monsoon of Meshkara for sailing to Malabar , Concona , Gujd- 
rat, springs up on the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which answers 
to the 165th of the Jalalian, according to the rule above-mentioned. 

23. The monsoon of Dhofdr for Malabar , Concona , Gujerat , Hormuz, 
sets in on the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 165th 
of the Jalalian (2nd September). 

24. The monsoon of Fartak and Aden, for sailing to Hormuz, sets in 
about the 290th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answeriifg to the 155th of 
the Jalalian (22nd August). 

25. The monsoon of Kuulnhdt and Muscat to Gujerat Ulld COHCOMy $6tS 
Jn on the 300th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 16^th of the 
Jalalian; from this time up to the 180th or 1 90th Yazd. or 45th, — 55th, 
dity of the Jal. year (4th — 14th May), the navigation is open to all India. 
The monsoons below the wind, whic^ blow at this time from the Arabian 
continent and the coasts, and the other countries below the wind, are ; 

26. The monsoon for sailing from Aden to Malacca, Shomotora , Tanas - 
sari, Martaban, Bengal , and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in 
about the 280th day of the Yazdajirdian, that is, the 145th of the Jala* 
lian year (12th August). 

27. The monsoon of Shelter and Meshkara, to the above said ports, 
sets in about the 290th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 155th of 
the Jalalian (23nd August). 

28. The monsoon of Gujerat, for sailing to Shomotora , Tanassari, Bengal, 
and all the ports situated below the wind, sets in on the 300th day of the 
Yazdajirdian, equal to 166th of the Jalalian year (2nd September). 

29. The monsoon of Concona, to sail from it to the above ports, is set. 
ting in on the 305th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 170th of the 
Jalalian (6th September). 


* Opposite to Jedda, 
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80. The monsoon for sailing from Malabar to Malacca, Shomotora , Ta- 
nassari , and all the ports below the wind* sets in about the 380th day of the 
YazdajirdiAn year, equal to 185th of the Jalalian year (2Ut S*pt). 

31. The monsoon for sailing from Dlbi to Malacca , Shomotora , Tanas- 
sari , Martaban, Bengal, sets in about the 380th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year, answering to the 185th of the Jalalian (21st Sept.) 

32. The monsoon of the continent of ^linat (} Barronnt) for sailing 
from it to Siam, is setting in on the 325th day of the Yazdajirdian, that is 
on the 100th of the Jalalian year (26th Sept.) 

S3. The monsoon of the coasts for sailing to HormUz, sets in about the 
300th day of the Yazdajirdian, that is to say, the 185th of the Jaldlian 
year (21st Sept. ?) 

34. The monsoon from the coasts and Maulcadaah (in Africa) to 
Jazrcddib (the Maldives) sets in about the 320th day of the Yazdajirdian, 
that is to say, the 185th of the Jaldlian year (21st Sept.) 

35. The monsoon for sailing from the coasts to the Arabian continent, 
to Dhofdr, Meshkaun, Hairija , Sheher, Aden , sets in on the 325th day 
of the Yazdajirdian year, that is, on the 190th Jal. (26th Sept.) 

Section 5. The second class of monsoons, that is the eastern ones called Aztb 

or Sab6*. 

36. The monsoon for sailing from Gujerat to all the Arabian islands, 
springs up about the 340th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 
205th Jal. (11th Oct.) and lasts till to the 340th or 350th, that is, till to the 
5th or 15th day of the Jal&lian year (5th March) ; but to Kuulhat , Muscat, 
and Hormuz, it may be used till the 60th day of the Yazdajirdian year, 
or the 25th of the Jalalian ( 1 1 th April) ; later it is not good. 

The finest monsoon for sailing from India to the Arabian continent sets 

in about the 100th and 1 10th day of the Yazdajirdian year, which is the 
330th or 340th "of the Jalalian (L3th — 23rd February). 

37. The monsoon from Concona to the Arabian continent sets in about 
the 350th day of the Yazdajirdian year, and lasts till the 140th of the next ; 
that is to say, from the 205fch till to the 5th of the next JaUlian year, 
(11th Oct. — 25th March :) later it is wot good ; that for Hormtiz lasts till to 
the 150th of the Yazdajirdian, that is to say, the 15th of the Jaldlian year. 

38. The monsoon from Ilormbz to the Arabian continent sets in about 
the 340th day of the Yazdajirdian year, lasting to the 100th of the next; 
that is to say, from the 205th to the 330th of the Jalalian year (lltH 
Oct.— 13th Feb.). This is for the coasting voyage ; but if the high sea is 
kept, it serves from about the 100th day of the Yazdajirdian year, to the 
30th of the uext ; that is to say, from the 330th to the 365th Jal. (13th 
Feb. — 2nd March). 

‘39. The monsoon from Gujerat to the coasts, blows from about the 
840th day of the Yazdajirdian year to the 90th of the next year; that is, 
from the 205th to the 320th of the Jalalian (11th Oct. — 3rd Feh.) 

40, The monsoon from Bengal to Aden and Mecca, that is to say, to 
the ports of Jedda and Hormuz, sets in about the 50th day of the Yazda. 

* U* 
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jirdian year, and lasts till to the 80th ; that is, from the 280th to the SI Oth 
of the Jaldlian year (25th Dec. — 25th Jan.) ; but for sailing to the continent 
of AUnat ( ? Barronat ) and the island of Ceylon, it sets in about the 100th 
day of the Yazdajirdian, equal to 3S0th Jalalian (13th Feb.) 

41. The monsoon for sailing from Malacca to Jcdtfa, Aden , Hormuz, 
blows from about the 50th day of the Yazd. year, to about the 100th ; that is 
to say, from about the 280th day till to the 330th Jal. (25 th Djc. —13th Feb.) 

42. The monsoon from Tanassari and Martaban , to Jeddu, Aden , and 
Hormuz, blows like that for Bengal and Malacca. 

43. The monsoon from Shomotora to Jedda , Aden, Hormuz, blows from 
about the 30th day of the Yazdajirdian year, till to the 90th ; that is to say, 
from the 260th to the 320th of the Jalalian year (5th Dec. — 3rd Feb.) 

44. The monsoon for sailing from Sfumotora to Bengal, blows from 
about 100th to 150th day of the Yazdajirdian year ; that is to say, from 
the 330th till to the 15tli of the next Jalalian year (13th Feb. — 4th April). 

45. The monsoon of Tanassari is the same with that of Bengal. 

46. The monsoon o i Jazreddib to Aden and the whole Arabian continent, 
blows from the 10th to about the 120th day of the Yazd. year; that is, from 
the 210th till about the 350th day of the Jalalian year (5th Nov. — 5th Mar.) 

47. The monsoon of Dial Sind, for sailing from thence to the Arabian 
continent, blows from the 10th of the Yazdajirdian year to about the 120th ; 
that is, from the 240th to about the 350th of the Jalalian (ditto). 

48. The monsoon of Melandi to Jazrul Kamr , (island of the moon*,) 
blows from about the 80th to the 100th of the Yazdajirdian year; that is, 
from the 310th to the 330th of the Jalalian (24th Jan. — 13th Feb.) 

49. The monsoon of KM for sailing to Sofulat, blows from the 10th 

to the 60th of the Yazdajirdian, that is, from the 240th to the 290th of the 
Jalalian year (15th Nov. — 4th Jan.) 

50. The monsoon from Sofala to Kiluz, blows from about the 160th to 

the 190th of the Yazdajirdian year ; that is to say, from the 25th to the 55th 
Jal. (14th April — 14th May.) The finest lasts till about the 170th Yazd. 
35th Jal. (24th April.) • 

The dates of these monsoons are given according to the dates of the 
year in which this book was written in, and are ten days later then those 
given by the master Stileimdn Ben Ahmad, the author of the Omdat (column). 
If the calculation is made in the Yazdajirdian years, it is necessary to take 
into account the intercalary years ; but in the calculation of Jaldlian years, 
the same order may be always followed up. 

The truth of these statements, and the error of the calculation (as it 
is impossible to guess anywhere else, but on the spot, which of the 
two numbers may be the right Or false one), are only to be elucidated 
in India itself, and are referred therefore by the translator to the learned 
members of the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

[We have added to the above the English dates for the present year, making the 
Jal&li year begin on the 21st March, with the vernal equinox. — Ed.} 

* Madagascar. * t On the coast of Africa. 

3 B 
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II . — Account of some Inscriptions in the Abyssinian character, found at 
Hassan Ghordb , near Aden , on the Arabian coast . By Lieutenant 
Wbllstbd, Indian Navy t attached to the Survey department . 

[In an Extract from Lieutenant Wellstetj’s Journal, communicated by the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council at Bombay to the Asiatic Society, and read 
at the Meeting of the 5th November.] 

*• On the morning of the 6th of May, 1834, we anchored in the 
Honorable Company’s Surveying Ship Palinurus on the Arabian 
coast, in a short and narrow channel, formed on the one hand by a low 
rocky islet, and on the other, by a lofty black-looking bluff, to which 
our pilot applied the designation of Hassan Ghordb. Some ruins 
having been perceived on the summit of the latter, a party shortly af- 
ter our arrival proceeded to the shore for the purpose of examining 
them. To avoid the swell which rolled along the opposite side of the 
island, and produced a considerable surf against the seaward face of 
the cliff, as it rose up perpendicularly from the sea, we pulled into a 
Small bay on the N. E. side, where the water was much smoother. 
Landing on a sandy belt, which extended from the margin of the sea to 
the base of the hill, we found ourselves amidst the ruins of numerous 
houses, walls, and towers. The houses are small, of a square form ; and 
have mostly four rooms, on a single floor ; the walls appear to have been 
carried along the face of the hill in parallel lines, at different heights 
several towers also occur at scattered distances. The hill on this side, 
for one-third of its height, ascends with a moderate acclivity, and along 
the slope, the ruins are thickly scattered ; there are, however, no remains 

of public buildings or edifices, nor are there any traces of arches or 

columns. The whole have been constructed from fragments detached 
from the rock, and from tile several patches which remain, it is very 
certain that the greater number must have been covered over with 
cement ; both this and the mortar, from the action of the weather, 
have almost entirely disappeared. The ceihent appears from the traces 
yet left on the beach, to have been obtained, as it is at present in 
many parts of the Arabian coast, by the calcination of coral. A fur- 
ther examination during an extension of our walk round the side of the 
hill, enabled us to discover that Hassan Ghorab was about 500 feet in 
height, that it was composed of a dark greyish- coloured compact lime- 
stone, and that it had been formerly insulated, though it was now 
connected to the main by a low sandy isthmus, which bad been blown 
up there by the violence of the S. W. winds, and was evidently of 
p recent formation. The action of the sea might indeed be traced in the 
cavities and hollows exhibited by a ridge of rocks now at some dis- 
tance from the water, but which it was evident at no very distant 
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period must have been covered by it. During this time we had been 
looking in vain for some path by which we might ascend to the Bumrait; 
but it appeared inaccessible on every side, and we bad almost given 
up our search, when one of the party suggested, that two towers, which 
were standing by themselves, might possibly have commanded the ap- 
proach and entrance to one ; scrambling accordingly over the ruina 
formed by the falling of the upper part of these, we at length discovered 
some faint traces of a track, which in order to facilitate the ascent had 
been cut along the face of the hill in a zig-zag direction. But beyond 
and above that the steep front of the cliff had been cut down so as to 
form a sort of terrace, and even here the path at the widest part would 
not admit more than two abreast ; there being a steep precipice above 
and below us, we did not find it a very pleasant road ; on a rock to 
the right, about one-third the ascent from the top, we discovered the 
inscriptions, which I have subjoined. The characters were two and 
a half inches in length, and it will be seen, are executed with much 
care, order, and regularity. In order to avoid the possibility of omission 
or error, three separate copies were taken by different individuals, 
which have all been subsequently examined and compared. Continu- 
ing our route from hence to the top of the hill, houses nearly as 
numerous as below, walls, and other defensive edifices, were perceived 
at various distances, scattered over its surface, and on the verge of the 
precipice a square tower of massive masonry had beeu erected ; it has 
probably served both as a watch-tower and light-house. Some of the 
stones are of very large dimensions, the windows and doors are plain, 
and no arches are to be seen ; about one hundred yards from the tower 
the tanks are situated, they have been excavated with much labor out of 
the solid rock and are cemented inside. 

Having now surveyed every jjart of the hill, we could not but 
come to the conclusion that it had been formed both by nature and 
art as a place of extraordinary strength : while the former had left it 
inaccessible at but one point, the latter had so completely fortified it at 
that quarter, that it would be impossible for courage or address, how- 
ever consummate, to scale it. But what, independent of this advantage, 
must have given it to foreigners its principal value, would have been its 
insular position, which, when we consider the lawless and barbarous 
character that the inhabitants of this coast have borne from the earliest 
period, must to them, both as a retreat essential to their public safety, 
and also as a magazine, have rendered it invaluable. 

The circumstances of its possessing two harbours affording anchorage 
in either monsoon, on a coast remarkably destitute of any (as yet dis- 
covered) so well sheltered, would appear to indicate a commercial 
3 b 2 
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character to the town. But it is to the inscription we mast look for 
the elucidation of this point, as well as to the several others connected 
with it. 

The origin and purport of the inscriptions which have been found 
by various travellers inscribed on the faces of several mountains and 
bills in Arabia, have engaged the attention and excited the inquiries of 
the learned during the greater part of the last, and the early part of 
the present, century, and many copies have been transmitted to Europe 
. for their investigation. Many of these I have iu my possession, or have 
referred to ; but this differs in the nature of its characters from them all. 

I forbear, therefore, until this shall be deciphered, from making any 
other suggestions or remarks, than those which I have submitted relat- 
ing to the local features of the spot on which they were found. I can- 
not however neglect to draw attention to the obvious and striking 
coincidence between the distance of the ports of Hussan Ghorab, as 
deduced from our survey, and, that specified by Arrian, as the distance 
of the port of cave Canum or Kane, from the port called Arabia Felix, 
which modern geographers with much confidence place at the present 
harbour of Aden. 

The natives possessed no information respecting the ruins, excepting 
that they had always heard their erection ascribed to the ** foreigners/' 

The dimensions of the Tanks alluded to as cut out of the rock, were 


as follows : 

Length. 

No. 1, Square, 32 ft. 8 in. 

No. 2, Long-oval, 42 do. 7 do. 

No. 3, Semi-elliptical, 70 do. 5 do. 

No. 4, Oblong, 30 do. 6 do. 


Breadth. 

29 ft. 5 iu. 
17 do. 2 do. 

12 do. 0 do. 
9 do. 6 do. 


Depth. 

14 ft. 0 in. 

12 do. 11 do. 

variable. 

9 do. 1 do. 


[We have omitted in the pjate the specimens of ancient and modern Ethiopic 
from the inscriptions at Axura, because they may be found in Bruce, Lord Va- 
liSNTix, or in any catalogue of ancient alphabets. Lieut. Wkllsted remarks that 
4 the inscription found at Hassan Ghor&b, on close examination, resembles both an- 
cient. and modern Ethiopic. The Ethiopians ruled Yemen, a part of Arabia, pre- 
vious to the ‘appearance of Muhammed. — Ed.] 


III '—Further Information on the Topes of Mdnikyala , being the tram - 
• Ration of an Extract from a Manuscript Memoir on Ancient Taxila, 
by MonS' A. Court, Engineer Officer in the Army of Maharaja 
JIaKjit Sinoh. 

[We have to thank Captain Wade for procuring us the favor of the following 
extract for insertion in the Journal. It continues our history of the opening of 
'these morrthgents from the period to which it was brought up by Dr. Gerard's 
notice of Dr. Martin's operations, at page 332. We regret that M. Court had 
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not sjeen what had already appeared on the subject, as it would necessarily have 
altered his views of the antiquity of the monument, if not of its origin. We hope 
to obtain a copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the same dialect of 
the Pehlevi as occurs on the cylinders. — E d.] 

Manikydla is the name of a small village situated on the route leading 
from Attok to L5hor. It is built on the ruins of a very ancient town 
of unknown origin. The geographical position of these ruins, and 
particularly the abundance of coins found among them, afford the 
presumption that this city must have been the capital of all the country 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of Taxila , and of which frequent mention is made 
in the history of Alexander. 

There is at Manikydia a vast and massive cupola of great antiquity. 
It is visible at a considerable distance, having a height of about 80 feet, 
with 310 or 3*20 of circumference. It is solidly built of quarried stones 
with lime cement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the 
interior, the masonry is of freestone (pierre de tailie), mixed with sand- 
stone (gr6s) and granite ; but principally, with a shelly lirnestoile 
(pierre de concretions), which by its porosity resembles stalactite. Age 
and exposure have so worn away the northern face of the edifice, that 
it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not have been 
done formerly, because there were no regular steps constructed on the 
exterior. Its architecture is simple, and offers nothing worthy of much 
remark. Round the circumference, near the base, is seen, in bas-relief, 
a range of small columns, the capitals of which appear to have been 
ornamented with ram’s heads (tetes de beliers). These ornaments are 
now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated 

between Bimber and Serai-saiddbdd, on thg road to Cashuur, and I re- 
member observing the same kind $f thing on the columns of the towns 
at Persepolis. 

This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some 
ancient king of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror 
from Persia or Bactria, who may have raised it in memory of some 
battle fought on the spot, intended to cover the remains of the warriors 
who fell in the combat. This last conjecture appears the more proba- 
ble, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the district of 
Rdvel Pindiy in the country of the Hazdris , which joins the former, 
at Pdshdvar, in the Khaiber hills, at Jeldldbdd , at Lag man, at Kabul , 
and even, they say, al iBdmian : — all of them places situated on the 
road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, into Hindustan. I have more- 
over remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas are situated in 
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passes difficult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain at any rate, namely, that they 
are all sepulchral tumuli ; for having myself opened several of these 
cupolas, I have found in most of them, little urns of bronze, or other 
metal, or of baked clay, containing funeral ashes, or the debris of human 
bones; also jewels, and coins for the most part of Graeco-Scythic, or 
Graeco-Indian types. 

' The Muhammedans of the neighbourhood pretend to say, that the 
tope contained the remains of all the Musulmans who perished in the 
battle which took place in this place between the Afghans and the 
army of Raja Man ; but besides, that the religion of Muhammed 
opposes the erection of monuments to the dead, (?) the antiquity of 
the building and of the medals it contained prove to be far prior to 
the time of the Muhammedun incursions. 

The Hindus of the country resort to the spot to offer up the first 
cuttings of the hair of their male children — a custom which is said to 
have prevailed anciently in Greece. 

Scattered over the site of the ruins of M£nikyala are seen the 
remains of fifteen other cupolas, smaller than the principal one just 
described. These I have lately been engaged in digging up, and they 
h^ve furnished some very interesting discoveries. The excavation of a 
tope situated about a cannon shot distant from the present village of 
Mfiuikyala to the N. N. E. is particularly calculated to throw light 
upon these curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals 
extracted from it bear genuine Latin characters, while others are of the 
Graeco-Scythic 'or Graeco-Indian type. Moveover, the Btone which 
served as a covering to the niche which contained them, is sculptured 
all over with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the coins*? 

This cupola Is laid down as No. 2f in my map of the place. It was 
in a thorough state of dilapidation, so as hardly to be observed ; and it 
was only after having carefully examined the contour of the founda- 
tion that I decided upon penetrating it. Its height might be 60 or 
70 feet. I began by piercing it from above in the centre with a hole 
of 20 feet diameter. The materials extracted were chiefly a coarse 
concrete, extremely porous. The nature of the stone reminded me 
forcibly of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-, 
stone full of shell impressions, (nummulitic limestone.) 

In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared 
stone, on which were deposited four copper coins. Below this point, 
the work became extremely diflicult, from the enormous size of . the 
hloeks of stone, which cpuld hardly be removed through the upper 
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opening. At ten feet lower down, or at ten from the level of the 
ground, we met with a cell in the form of a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, with well dressed stones, firmly united with 
mortar. The four sides of the cell corresponded with the four cardinal 
points, and it was covered with a single massive stone. Having 
turned this over, I perceived that it was covered with inscriptions. 

In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper urn, encircling which 
were placed symmetrically eight medals of the same metal, which were 
completely corroded with verdigris. The urn itself was carefully 
enveloped in a wrapper of white linen, tightly adhering to its surface, 
and which fell into shreds when I opened the urn*. The copper urn 
enclosed a smaller one of silver : the space between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw umber (terre d*ombre), in which the 
verdigris.had begun to form. This pasty matter was light, without 
smell, and still wet. On breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton 
gathered up into a knot (ram ass 6 en au seul point), and which was re- 
duced to dust on handling it. When I attempted to remove the silver 
urn from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached to 
the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite 
brittle from age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within the 
silver urn was found one much smaller of gold, immersed in the same 
brown paste, in which were also contained seven silver medals , with Latin 
characters , The gold vessel enclosed four small coins of gold of the 
Graeco- Scythic or Graeco-Indian type -also two precious stones and 
four pearls in a decayed state ; the holes perforated in them prove them 
to have been the pendents of earrings. 

From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusion 
was possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins 
were of far inferior fabrication to giose of silver. The latter are worn 
as if they had been a long time in circulation. Whether they are Greek 
or Roman, I cannot venture to affirm. I would only remark, that if the 
Greeks before the reign of Philip used the Latin alphabet, it might be 
probable that there were Greek coins, and that they were brought into 
the country by the army of Alexander, If, on the contrary, they are 
Roman, they may be of the epochs when the kings of India sent 
embassies to the Roman emperors Augustus or Justinian . Or, it is pos- 
sible that they are brought into the country through the ordinary 
channel of commerce by the Red Seat. 

* The exterior of the copper cylinder of M. Ventura's tope has the marks of 
a cloth wrapper well defined on the corroded surface.— Bo. 

f While correcting the press of this passage we are put in possession of M. 
Court's drawings of the coins, which we will make the subject of a postscript,— *E d. 
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The inscription on the stone is in a character that resembles the 
writing of the R£jpdts of the Himalaya mountains in the present day. 
It has also a resemblance to the Ethiopian ; and it is well known, that 
there existed from time immemorial a communication between Egypt and 
India. I am surprised that my friend General Vkntura did not find an 
inscription on the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope. On 
my way to Peslidvar , I lately visited the scene of his operations, and 
searched carefully among the ruins for any such, but without success. 
This cupola was penetrated by him from above. When the cap was 
removed, a square shaft was found of 21 feet deep and 12 feet side, 
well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber there 
were two massive stones, between which was deposited a small box 
(see page 315). The floor itself was formed of two enormous stones, 
which were broken to pieces with some trouble before the, digging 
could be continued below. The difficulties were much increased from 
this point by the frequent occurrence of large blocks of stone locked 
into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was necessary 
to extract by the upper vent. At 27 feet below the first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfect nature, wherein a second disco- 
very was made : — below this, again, before reaching the ground, the 
most interesting discovery occurred. Hence the miners worked a 
conduit underground, on the side towards the village of Maniky£la, 
which facilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This adit is now 
nearly closed up with rubbish, and can only be entered on all fours. 

As the relics found in this cupola have been addressed by my friend 
to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, I refrain from any observations on 
them. I will only remark, that the emblem on the gold medals of 
Maniky£la, as well as on those of my topes, may be observed in Persia 
with some slight difference, on the sculptures at Bistaun, near Ker- 
manshah ; I think also, the same symbol exists at Persepolis. I can with 
confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana . 

I have observed that most of the cupolas of Mdnikydla are situated on 
the ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surface of the 
country. 

The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of 
a square building can generally h<s perceived, in the immediate 
vicinity, of similar construction to that of a Persian caravanserai. If 
thede monuments are the remains of temples, there can be no doubt, 
that Manikyala must have been the principal seat of the religion 
of the country. The ruins of the town itself are of very consider- 
able extent: — every where, on digging, massive walls of solid stone. 
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and lime are met with — and a great number of wells ; but almost all 
now tilled up : these latter are all built of cut stone. AU the neigh- 
bouring heights arc garnished with tombs ; and it is known that the 
ancient Persians, the Scythians, and even the Hindus selected eminences 
to erect their tombs on, especially those of their chiefs. They are 
all adjusted to face the cardinal points of the compass. 

The whole country overlooked by Maniky&la must have been once 
a vast plateau, which in the course of ages, aud by the continued action 
of the annual rains, has undergone a complete change. It is now 
cut every where into deep ravines, which render it very difficult to 
traverse. The country is sprinkled with wretched hovels ; but the 
natural aspect of the plains is singularly bare and barren. The imme- 
diate vicinity of the hills is, however, varied with the meagre foliage 
of a thorny shrub. 

This district (canton) is now called Patwdr . That it was formerly 
very populous, is proved by the quantity of ruins of old houses* 
According to the inhabitants, the whole space that now separates 
Maniky&la from the ruins of Tammiak, which is about 16 kros of the 
country distant, was so thickly covered with houses, that the two towns 
raight.be considered as one. They add, that mulberries and other 
fruit trees flourished there exceedingly. The devastation now wit- 
nessed eftn only be laid to the account of its being the thoroughfare 
of all the conquerors who in turns sallied forth to ravage India. 

It appears that the aborigines of the country were Hindus, to whom 
were joined the Pandavas , worshippers of the sun, and the Chandra- 
lansis , worshippers of the moon. Subsequently, a mixture took place 
with the Persians, the Scythians, and even with the Greeks, for the 
Ghekhcrs, so frequently talked of in the country, are nothing more 
than the descendants of the Greek colony that Alexander left on the 
bunks of the Indus, or perhaps the ^Greeks of the kingdom of Bactria, 
of which this district for a long time formed a part. What I here 
advance is upon good foundation, for the people themselves insist, that 
the Ghekhers are descended from the Khdianis, ancient Persians, or 
from the Rumis ; and it is well kuown that all Oriental nations apply 
this last term to Greece : hence we may conclude that Gkekher is but a 
corruption of the word Greek. Moreover, the numerous medals disco- 
vered with Greek legends tend strongly to confirm this idea. 

The country appears to havelbeen conquered by the Persians long 
before the time of Alexander. This is proved by the Persian medals 
found ; further, an ancient tradition of Persia alludes to an invasion that 
our chronologists refer to the fourteenth century before Christ* It is 
also known, that under Darius, the son of Hystaspbs, this country and 
alt upi to the banks of the Indus, formed one of the twenty satrapies of 
the vaBt Persian empire. 

3 c 
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Alexander traversed it in 326 B.C. At the death of this conqueror* 
it was annexed to Bactriana, raised into a separate kingdom by the 
Greeks, who i evoked from his successors* It then fell into the hands of 
the Scythians, who destroyed this latter kingdom. 

Splendid collections of coins might be made in this country. They 
are found principally at Manikydla, Djlun , Pinddddan Khan ; at NUU 
Danila , Rural Pinch', and in the districts of the Hazdris and Hazdron . 
They were formerly worked up into lotas and cooking vessels, and orna- 
ments. It was only in 1829, the period when my researches commenced* 
that the inhabitants began to appreciate their value. The copper coins 
are most numerous ; the fear of being supposed to have dug up a trea- 
sure leads the inhabitants to melt up those of silver and gold, which 
makes their preservation comparatively rare* 

The immense store of coins constantly dug up proves that this coun- 
try was formerly in a flourishing state; and that in consequence of the 
frequent invasions of India, its riches were constantly hidden by burial, 
and so preserved. By far the gi eater portion of the coins are Graeco- 
Scythian, or Giseco-Iudian ; others again are al( ogether Indian ; the 
latter are the most ancient : they are in a Devan&gari character now 
unknown to the natives' 1 *. There are found also Graeco -Persian coins, 
and sometimes pure Persian ones. These last represent the fire altar, 
with two guards to preserve it. 1 find that their costume has a striking 
resemblance to that of the present inhabitants of Patwdr , who allow 
their hair to fall behind the head in large tufts of curls, and wear fre- 
quently the ample plaited pantaloon represented on the two warriors of 
the coins. « 

Manikyalu is at 40 kurors E.S.E. of the fortress of Attok, and at 34 
N. W, of the city of Jilim. 

The ruinB of the town p{ Ramma, attributed to Sita-Rdm, are at 13 
kurors S. S. W. of ManikvAln. Those of Parvala , ascribed to the era 
of the Pandoras, are at 12 kurors to the north. The traces of the town 
of Dang eli are at 14 kurors on the east. This last place flourished 
under the Ghekhers , whose sovereigns fixed their residence there. 
Makkhyala , near R.otds „• Benda and Tamial near Ravel- Pindi are also 
places formerly occupied by the Ghekhers . 


IV. — Note on the Coins discovered by M, Court. By Jas. Prinsxp, 8fC, 
Sjn«k*4he above paper went to press, I have received through M. 
jjjfefyRXDY, the drawings made by M. Court, of the several coins, and 

* know not to which species of coin the above passage alludes : hitherto the 
\ottmber discovered in those parts with the Delhi character on them has been 
"\«ry small. The Samagri detta and the Canouj coins are numerous, but they ere 
evidently much more recent than the Bactrian and lndo-Scythic. — J. P. 
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6i the inscription alluded to in his remarks. The original drawings 
being destined for Paris, I have, with permission, had fac similes litho- 
graphed of the whole, as they are of the highest importance towards 
the elucidation of the history of the ancient monuments at M£tii* 
ky&la. 

Plate XXXIV, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, arc the four coins found on the top 
of the large stone which served as a, cover to the niche, containing 
the principal deposit. These coins are already well known to us, the 
first being the common copper coin of Kadphises (in this instance 
written Kaamcyg) ; the other three being of KanhPKI. The reverses 
on the latter coins are however different from those described in my 
paper on the subject (page 449) : the running or dancing figure of 
fig. 2, has occurred hut rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, 
in comparison with the more common device of Mithra or Nanaia ; and 
where it does, the name is less distinct. The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, 
is evidently the same personage as is represented on Gen. Ventura's 
gold coin, standing in lieu of being seated ; and my conjecture, that 
this figure had four arms, is now substantially confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters OKPO, which I 
imagine may be the corresponding word in Zend for the Sanskrit 
Arka , a common appellation of Suuya, or the sun. The Hindu image 
of this deity is in fact represented with four arms, and is often accom- 
panied with a moon rising behind the shoulders, just as was depicted 
on the Ventura gold coin*. We can have little doubt, therefore, that in 
this device we behold the substitution of the Hindu form of the solar 
divinity for the Persian effigy of Mithra. * 

Plate XXXIII. Fig. 5, is stated by M. Court to be a precise copy 
of the inscription found on the lower surface of the large slab of stone. 
This is doubtless the most valuable and important of his discoveries ; 
for it will inform ns of the precise* nature and object of the monument 
in question. Although my progress in decyphering the character in 
which it is written, of which I hope shortly to render an account, does 
not yet enable me to transcribe the whole, still I see very distinctly in 
the second line the word Malikdo , king, in the very same characters 
that occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. This so 
for throws light upon the subject, that it connects the monument with 
■ royalty, and prepares us to lean more favourably to the hypothesis 
advanced by all those who have been engaged in opening the topes, and 
Supported by all the traditions of the country, that they are the sepal- 
f eSml monuments of kings. I shall have to recur to this question 
presently in speaking of the liquid contents of the metal cylinders. 

* See Plate LXXXIX. of Moon’s Pantheon. 
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The same plate XXXIIL represents (reduced one-third) the position 
of the three cylinders* or urns, of gold, silver, and copper, as they stood 
in the niche of the under stone, surrounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the directions of the cardinal points. The coins are mostly 
corroded, but they can all be recognized as belonging to Kadphisbs 
and Kanrrkos. Fig. 12, the one differing from the ordinary coins of 
this group, and bearing on the obverse the head of a king, with Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figure of Hercules with his 
club, surrounded by a Pehlevi inscription, I know from other samples 
in my possession belong to a monarch sometimes designated EOS, 
while on others of his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa*ic« I havo 
no hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a monarch of 
the same family. 

The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s tope were beyond 
all comparison the richest and most curious hitherto met with. The 
large tope gave M. Ventura only two cold coins ; that opened by M. 
Martin Honigberoer, presented only one gold medal of Kadpiiisks. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native gold coins, in 
excellent preservation, in the gold urn ; and seven silver coins in the 
ftilver envelope : with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they 
are all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a devifce familiar to us ; they bear the 
legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, PAO nano pao Kanhpki kopano 
which I have described in my former notice. The figures on the reverse 
of the three first are of the Hindu cast, having four arms, with the 
epigraphe OKPO (the sun) ; they agree with that of the copper coins 
described in the preceding page. The last, figure 18, hears the title 
A©PO, a supposed ethithet of the sun ; for an explanation of which 
see page 453*. * 

The silver coins are entitled to affiinute and individual examination ; 
for, from the first glance, they are seen to belong to the medullic his- 
tory of Rome, of which the most ample and elaborate catalogues and 
designs are at hand t;o facilitate their exact determination. 
fig. 19 — is a silver denarius of Mark Antony, struck while he was a 

member of the celebrated triumvirate, charged with the eastern 

* In a pamphlet just received from Paris, entitled •• Observations sur la partis 
de la Qrammaire Comparative de M. F. Bopp , qui se rapports & la langue Zende, 
pa r M. Burnovf” page 7, 1 find the very taro words alluded to in p. 453, 

fortuitously occurring to rectify my conjectures as to their import — dtkrs is trans- 
lated Jmfeu, and is evidently an inflected case of our word dthro; which is 1 
proved to signify simply * feu/ fire, {dtars, Is feu, Ataeh, P.):— -while a tittle 
'fitfUivwB find the words n si Ton trouve une fois dans le Vendidad-Sade, m&i* 
£our mithra, o’est utue faute du manuscript, que Paccord des autres copies 
^sffife^oufr faire apercevoir.* ’ — May not the same remark apply to the ignorance ' 
die engravers in writing MAePO for MlePO ? 
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portion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin 
in Vaillant, vol. ii. p. 9. 

* Obverse. M. ANTON I VS. III. VlR. R. P. C. (Triumvir Republic* Can- 
stitumdan ) . Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be the same as the 
Egyptian Osiris. 

Reverse, The head of Antony, behind which the lituus t or crook, denoting 
him to hold the priestly office of Augur. 

Fig, 20. — A silver denarius , recognized to belong to July us Caesar, 
from the features, .the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Vajllant, ii, 1. 
Obverse, The Scad of Caesar, behind which a star. Medals of this kind were 
struck by Agrifpa, Anton y and others, in honor of Caesar, after his death ; the 
star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters CAESAR.. . remain distinct. 

Reverse, The group entitled in Latin, Or bis, Secvris, Manus jv.net a, Caduceus, 
ct Fasces , supposed to designate the extended empire, the religion, concord, peace, 
and justice of the emperor. 

Fig. 21. — This 1 imagine to be a coin of Augustus Cesar, although it 
does not precisely agree with any published medal of that Emperor. 
Obverse... VFV S. III. V1R. Two juvenile heads, probably of Caius an<^ 
Lucius. The circumscribing legend may be either of Mi&cinius Rcrus, a 
magistrate, (Vaill. ii. p.23,) or of Plotius Rufus, mint master, (Vailj.. ii. 4,) 
the only two recorded names permitting » termination in VFVS. and at the same 
time being Triumvirs. 

Reverse. A female figure holding probably a spear in the left hand. The few 
letters legible seem to form part of the usual inscription on the coins of Augustus. 
CAESAR DIVI F. (Augustus Ccesar divi Juliijilius). 

Fig . 2*2. — The helmeted figure on this coin, and the unintelligible in- 
scription on the reverse, lead me to ascribe it to the a^e of the Em- 
peror Constantine, although I can find none in Bandurius nor 
Vaillant, with which it exactly agrees. 

Obverse. A head facing the left, with a handsome helmet. 

Reverse. Two combatants, one clad as a Rorfian, the other as a German ? a 
fallen warrior between the two. Beneath, the letters QIBRMM. 

The remaining three silver coins are in too imperfect a state to be 
identified : the first, fig. 23, bears the final letters of the word 
CAESARIS. The last, figure 25, has a female head with a mural 
ctown, which may belong to a Greek city. 

How or why these coins came to be selected for burial with the 
Ideal coins of the Indo-scvthic monarch, it is impossible now to conjec- 
ture ; and it is certainly a most curious fact, that while in the neighbour* 
ing monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty of Persia, these should be entirely wanting here, and 
should be replaced by coins of Rome, many of , which must have bee** , 
regarded as antiques at the time, if I l^yc been ^ght in attributing 
the fourth of the list to CoNSTANTiNJE. Su^h aU v a*aum^ 
removes all difficulties regarding thp dat^ and 
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' ■<* 
iucorda nee with tie reign of Shapur II. of Persia, in the middle of the 
.ftkorth century, "the date already assigned to the principal tope from the 
presence of that sovereign's coins. We may therefore now look upon 
the epoch of the Hindu or Indo-Seythian Rao Kankrki, as established 
from these" two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a fixed point 
whence to trace backwards the line of strange names of other equally 
unknown and obscure monarch s, whose names are now daily coming to 
light through the medium of these coins, until they fall in with the 
well-known kings of the Bactrian provinces. 

# v 

I once more «*top the press for the purpose of noticing a very impor- 
tant paragraph in the second volume of Marsden s N amis mat a Orient a- 
tta, this moment received from England, materially affecting the anti- 
quity of the Mknikvala monument. 

It will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins deposited there were 
all of that species distinguished by an ornament of two wings upon 
the head-dress and that I assigned them on the authontv of Ker Por- 
ter, and for other reasons which appeared conclusive, to Shapur II. 
A. D. 310 3S0. 'There was also on some of them a curious cypher, 
(vide Plate XX [ ) of O o| cjD which seemed to defy scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir Willi \m 
Ouseley, backed by the B vron de Sacy, attributes all tlu& class of 
corns to Khosrd-pai'viz, A. D. 589, the Zend word Hoshri (for Khosrti) 
being stated to exist on many of them. They have also a cipher 
somewhat resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered bearing Arabic 
names, Omar , Said , Hartr , &c. in addition to tbeir usual inscription, 
and the fact had been explained by Mr. Fr<ehn of the fctei&burgh 

Academy 1 ', by extracts from history, proving that the cailv Muliam- 
medan conquerors of Persia retained the national coinage until 75-76, 
A. H., when the Khalifa Ab-dul Malek, and Hajjaj substituted their 
Cube coin. Makrizi, in particular, makes the following decisive as- 
sertion : ** Omar caused dirhems to be struck with the same impressions 
as were in use under the Kho&roes, and of the same form, with the 
addition only of certain Arabic sentences, upon some, and upon others 
the name of the Khalif.” The curious cypher above alluded to, is ac- 
cordingly set down by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic , and he reads it, 


i The form in the original is a little different from 

our M&tnkyala type, the termination of the first cypher having an op- 
posite curvature JO In this form it might possibly be read 

tfiydj, although, as Mr. Marsden remarks, it is difficult to discover 
Ydsuf in the context : — but if the flourish upon the M&niky£la coin 
** * This circumstance was pointed out to me by Captain Jenkins, as noticed on 
V %e cover t)f the Hat Journal, * 
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is supposed to be identical ivHh thjs, tlie interpretation is at bnce over- 
turned ; for it is no longer po^ible tO jpoosb*tie even the . first cypher 
into Hajitj, in accordance with the m SacVs reading. 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and sentences upon 
so many of the winged-cap Sassahian coins, tend strongly to unsettle 
the date I had assumed, on the authority of these coins alone* for 
the Mknikyala tope, and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty arises with 
regard to the Roman coins just discovered by M. Court. Is it like- 
ly that in a distant and semi -barbarous country coins of seven hundred 
years* old, should have been preserved and selected for burial in a 
ehrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the more difficul- 
ties and perplexities seem to arise around us ; but it is only by bring- 
ing every circumstance forward that we can hope to arrive at last at 
£nv satisfactory conclusion. The two coins published in Plate XXL 
will doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustrators of the 
Sassaniun dynasty in Europe — they may destroy a favorite theory 
with them, as* their evidence of the Arabic names tends to shake our 
deductions here i but we ahull both be the gainers in the end, and 
eventually the service of an obscure history will be materially promot- 
ed by the collision of discoveries. 


V . — Note on the Brown Liquid , contained in the Cylinders from Mdni - 
kydla . By the same. 

The important discovery made known by M. Court, in the memoir 
just read, of another metallic vessel or urn filled with brown liquid 
evidently analogous to that found by General Ventura, in the great 
tope of Manikvala, reminds me that I ha^e not communicated to the 
Society, the results of my examination of this curious liquid, f will 
now proceed to supply this omission, referring to page .314 of the pre- 
sent volume, and to Plate XXIIvi for the particulars of its preservation, 
and of the vessels containing it. It now appears certain that the li- 
quid was originally deposited in these receptacles, for had it permeated 
from the supcrincumbing structure, it would have filled the stone recess 
as well as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the former 
as empty and dry. 

When the Manikyala relics reached Calcutta, the liquid in the 
outer copper vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the 
form of a dark-brown pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface 
of the vessels. It was washed out with distilled water, and preserved 
in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several months, the greater part 
fell to the bottom, but the liquid remaiued still of a deep brown* and 
passed the filter of the s&Jfte 1 colour. 
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The liquor of the inner, or brass cylinder, huving the consistence of 
wet mud, was bottled off separately. 

] . In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique posi- 
tion in the bras9 case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of 
ages consolidated in the lowermost corner, differing from that foi^aej^by 
the rapid drying, in being very hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous 
lustre on fracture. It enclosed fragments of the glass (or ambre bristf; of 
M. Vjsntura) (fig 2*2, a, b, c, d,) and when detached from llie larger 
pieces of them, possessed the following properties : 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave oil moisture, and a minute portion of 
empyreumatic oil, 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter, 4.0 

It then fused under the blow-pipe into a purti- colored slag, which pounded 
and diveBted in nitric acid, yielded of phosphate of lime (?) tainted slight- 
ly by oxide of copper, 12.0 

The silicious or glassy residue, uuexamined, weighed, (I4.fi 

100.0 

2. The brown paste itself was next submitted to examination. 

It was not soluble either in alcohol or ether ; and after ouce being precipitated 
by acids, evaporation to dryness, &c. it was no longer soluble in water. 

Nitric acid boiled upon it took a light-yellow colour, causing a slight efferves- 
cence and a brown scum to rise to the surface of the liquid ; the greater part re- 
mained untouched and unchanged iu colour. Sulphuric acid had no greater 
effect. The acid solution shewed the presence of copper in abundance. 

When the brown liquid was gradually heated in a tube, to drive off its water, a 
slip of litmus and one of turmeric paper being introduced into the neck of the 

tube, there was not the slightest indication either of free acid or of alkali. 

Acetite of lead threw down a heavy precipitate of a brownisli-white colour, 
leaving the liquid clear. 

The brown precipitate obtained by evaporation, when heated on platina foil, 
took fire for a moment, and then burnt like a coal, leaving an earthy residue, co- 
loured by oxide of copper, Wlien the Recomposition was conducted in a test 
tube, reddened litmus {taper being introduced, empyreumatic oil was given off with 
strong fumes of ammonia. 

It b&ing evident that the brown substance was chiefly composed of 
vegetable, with perhaps a little animal matter, carbonized and blackened 
by age, and mixed with earths and metallic oxides, a hasty approximate 
analysis was attempted in the following manner, to ascertain whether 
any trace of animal matter or bone was discoverable. 

^.grains of the dried substance were introduced into a glass tube, to which a 
shape was then given by the blow-pipe, like the letter N ; nitric acid was introduced 
|jr w second bend, to arrest the ammonia, which might be driven over on the 
dgjjpictllre distillation of the substance operated on. After gradually heat- 
ing the closed end of the tube red hot, that portion was broken off, the charcoal 
Weighed, incinerated, and the ash digested ini’ nitric acid. From the resulting 
* .solution, ammonia threW^fiiown. a copious white precipitate, redissolvfng the oxide 
of copper, which was thus carried through the filter. The precipitate heated, and 
weighed, was redissolved, and reproduced by ammonia i while sulphuric acid 
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threw it down in a heavier form as sulphate of lime. It was therefore set down 
as phosphate of lime. 

Without entering into details, the results of the analysis were ns follows : 


Empyreumatic oil, passed off through acid, 22.0 

Ammonia and water, ly.O 

Carbon, burnt off, 18.0 

Silicious insoluble portion of ash. 9.0 

Phosphate of lime, 10.0 

Oxide of copper, and what remained in the ammonia, 22.0 


100.0 

3. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transpa- 
rent fragments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, 
principally with a view to determine whether they were of a crystalline 
nature, or simply glass ; their behaviour under ignition having already 
convinced me that they were not “ ambre brisd,” as supposed by M- 
Ventura. m 

The specific gravity of the fragments at 77°. 5 was found to be 2.40, in itself a 
conclusive argument as to their vitreous nature ; but to render the matter still 
more certain, a large clear fragment was ground and polished with parallel faces, 
so as to admit of its being introduced in the avis of a polarizing instrument. The 
result was that in no position whatever could it be made to depolarize the polarized 
ray of light, a certain proof of its non-crystalline structure. 

When the topaz-coloured fragments were boiled in nitric or sulphuric acid, 
their colour entirely disappeared, and the liquid being tested, was found to con- 
tain both oxides of copper and iron ; the brown colouring matter seemed to be the 
same in nature a* the brown liquid described and analyzed above, but it bad pene- 
trated the glass, to a certain depth, and was not removable by boiling jn plain water. 

Heated before the blow-pipe, the glass underwent fusion imperfectly, and be- 
came opake from superficial efflorescence. 

Finely pounded and fused with carbonate of potash for some time in a platina 
crucible, thou dissolved out with muriatic acid, considerable portion of sili- 
cious matter remained undissolved in a flsceulent precipitate, which was separat- 
ed and weighed. 

The solution tested for lead and lime shewed but faint traces of the latter, so 
that the artificial glass was composed principally of silicated alkali. It was not 
thought necessary to pursue the analysis farther. 

From the preceding rough analysis it is clear that the fragments 
are of a vitreous nature, and it seems probable that pieces of glass were 
fraudulently introduced into the cylinder, in lieu of some precious stones, 
which the pious founder may have intended to deposit with the other 
contents of the monument. 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the nature of these curious . 
monuments, of which two opposite theories seem to have been broached. 
The opiuion of the inhabitants of the country, as reported by all our 
observers, is, that they are the tombsof ancient kings 9Mhat of Professor 
3 D 
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Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orientalists, that they are Ddhgopes 
or Bauddha mausolca, containing relics of, or offerings to Buddha or 
Shakya. 

These two theories however may, I think, he reconciled in a very 
simple manner. 

Are not dthgopes, or chaityas f in many instances at least, shrines 4>uilt 
over the remains of persons of the Bauddha faith, and consecrated to their 
saint ? If so, we have but to suppose the rulers of the Punjab, at the 
periodof the erection of the topes before us, to have been of this religion, 
and the desired amalgamation of opinions is effected. My friend M. 
Csoma de Koros, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, expressly 
treats them as mausolea of the dead, and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modern dehgopes of Tibet : 

“The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed 
with clay, and with some other things, (sometimes with powdered 
jewels o?- other precious things,) worked into a sort of dough, being put 
into moulds, are formed into little images, called tsha, tsha , and 

then depo*i ted in small pyramidal buildings, or shrines, (S. Chaitya , Tib. 
wichhod-rten, vu ^o* Chorten,) without any great ceremony, and 

without any thing precious in addition." 

Such being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the 
present day, we can easily conceive that the quality of the caskets in- 
tended to contain the ashes of princes or priests iri the flourishing era 
of their faith, would be of a superior description, and that coins and 
other precioup substances would in some instances be added. In the 
Manikyala cylinder, the pounded gritty substance contained in the 
brown paste was evidently such as M. Csoma describes : the larger 
fragments of glass were, as before surmised, substitutes for precious 
stones, and the brown paste itself «is to ail appearance compounded of 
various vegetable matters now decomposed and carbonized, mixed up 
with a portion of the ashes of the deceased, as evinced from the pre- 
sence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

There is much similarity between these mounds, sometimes of masonry 
and sometimes of rough stones and earth, and the remains described 
by Mr. J. Babington, under the name of Pandor Kulis , in the third 
volume of the Bombay Transactions. Those erections are also of two 
kinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted by a circular stone of 
an umbrella-shape, and thence called a Topi Kul ; the other, formed of a 
pit below the surface, in which a large jar is placed : the mouth of the 
pit being covered over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of 
which give it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow ; this species is 
denominated Kodey Kul, and it always contains human bones in a more 
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or less perfect state, besides urns, arms, implements, and beads of 
various shapes, colours, and materials*. Mr. Wilson attributes these 
monuments to a very ancient Hindu practice of collecting and burying 
the ashes and bones of their dead, in places where no sacred stream was 
at hand, into which they might be committed. He quotes in support 
of this hypothesis, the following passage from Mr. H. T. Colbbrookk's 
E ssay on the Funeral Ceremonies of the Hindus, in the seventh volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

“ Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa , instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and af- 
terwards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow’s milk, and puts them into a casket made of the 
leaves of the Palasa . This he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a 
lid, and ties it up with thread. Choosing some cleir spot, where encroachments 
of the river are not to be apprehended, he digs a very deep hole , and spreads the 
Cusa grass at the bottom of it, and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth. He 
places thereon the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers it 
with a lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or 
raises a mound of masonry.” 

This is precisely the Kodey Kul ; and the same authority helps us to 
an explanation of the Topi Kul, in which no bones are found. 

“ To cover the spot where the funeral pile stood , a tree should be planted or a 
mound of masonry he raised 

** The one,” says Mr. Wilson, u commemorates the cremation, and is 
consequently nothing more than a pile of stones : the other inurns the 
ashes of the dead, and consequently contains the frail and crumbling 
reliques of mortality.” 

Tne curious circumstance noticed by M. Couut of the eight coins 
symmetrically arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that 
part of the ceremony described in the passage immediately preceding 
the foregoing extract from Mr. Coleurgo£k’s Essay, 

“The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled 
with various flowers, roots, and similar things. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the funeral pile, with his right side towards it, successively depositing 
at the four gates or entrances of it, beginning with the north gate, two vessels con- 
taining each eight different things, with this prayer, “May the adorable and eter- 
nal gods, who arc present in the cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unperish- 
able oblation : may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and 
grant to us life, health, and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to 
Siva and other deities : salutation to themf.” 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceremonial of the or- 
thodox Hindus, they may probably represent the general features also 
of a Buuddha funeral ; for the Buddhists agree with them in burning 
their dead ; and in afterwards consigning the ashes and bones to some 
* Oriental Magazine, vol. i. page 25. + As. Res. vii, 255. 
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durable mausoleum. Dr. Hamilton informs us that the remains of priests 
in Ava, after cremation, are preserved in monuments*, and My. Duncan 
describes a marble urn dug up among the Buddhist ruins at Sarn£th, 
near Benares, which contain " a few human bones, together with some 
decayed pearls, gold leaves, and other jewels of no value/' just of 
the same nature as those discovered in the Panjdb. There was also a 
similar precaution of enclosing the more precious urn in one of coarser 
material, (in this case of stone,) in order more effectually to insure its 
preservation. That the hones at Skrnath, belonged to a votary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discovered close by, and by 
the purport of the inscription accompanying itf. 

From consideration of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction 
with the decided opinion of all those who have recently been engaged 
in the examination of the Panjab and Kabul topes, the hypothesis of 
their being the consecrated tombs of a race of princes, or of persons of 
distinction, rather than mere shrines erected as objects of worship, or 
for the deposit of some holy relic, seems both natural and proba- 
ble ; or rather the two objects, of a memorial to the dead, and honor to 
the deity, seem to have been combined in the meritorious erection of 
these curious monuments. 

J cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those singular coinciden- 
ces which often serve to throw light upon one's studies. While our 
enterprising friends have been engaged in opening the ancient topes of 
Upper India, the antiquaries of England have been at work atsome an- 
cient Roman tumuli or barrows in Essex. Without intending to draw 
any conclusions from the facts elicited in the course of their labours, 
it is impossible to read the pages of the Archa^ologia (1834, vol. xxv.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs prevailing in such 
distant localities, pointing as* they do towards a confirmation of the many 
other proofs of the identity of origin of the Roman and the Hindu 
systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Panjab, 
various bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burned bones, glass, coins, 
and even the brown liquid itself ! The liquid is described as being in 
some cases “ of a light yellow, in others of a dark-brown/' of which 
colour was also an incrustation about the exterior of the vessels. Pro- 
fessor Faraday, who examined the liquids, supposes that the water was 

* Trans. Hoy. As. Soc. vol. ii. p. 46. 

■f* The square chamber without door or other opening discovered in digging the 
ruins ut Buddha Gaya , and supposed by Dr. Hamilton to be a tomb, resembles the 
square ornamented chamber penetrated by Dr. Gerard near K4bul, where he found 
the image of Buddha, described at page 455 of the present volume. 
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not originally placed in the urns ; but that it came over by a species of 
distillation into the empty space of the vases, on the alternate heating 
and cooling of the air contained in them. The researches of M. M. 
Ventura and Court may give reasons for thinking the contrary. 

** Tiie deposit on the side of the large vase was a dry flea-brown powder, con- 
taining a few white specks. It was combustible with a very feeble flame, burning 
likejll-mailc tinder or charred matter. It left a little pale light ash, containing 
carbonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance 
gave no trace of ammonia by he it. It is probably the result left upon the decay 
of organic matter, but of what nature, or in what situation that may have been, 
t cannot say. 

“The liquor was a dilute solution of the same kind of matter, (4.2 grains to a fluid 
ounce :) this when dried and heated, did yield a little ammonia ; it blackened, but 
did not burn visibly.’' 

“A third bottle was found to contain a fatty substance like stearic acid, melting 
under 21 2°, burning with a bright flan.c,and leaving little ash. It was dark -brown 
ou the exterior, and yellowish and semi-transparent in the middle : the brown co- 
loring matter vva.s separated by dissolving the fat in alcohol — it was supposed to be 
the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of am-, 
monia.” 

Mr. Gagis, the author of the description, imagines the liquid to have 
been lustral water* poured in at the time of depositing the bones and 
funeral ashes. The pieces of fused glass adhering to the burnt bones, and 
the liquid, recalled to him Virgil's description of the funeral pile of 
Misenus. 

— Congests crcmantur 

Thurea dona, dapes, fuso crateres olivo. 

Postquam collapsi cinercs et flamma quievit,* 

Reliquias vino et bibulam lav£re favillam : 

Ossaque lecta cado texit Chorinseus alieno. 

The dark- brown incrusted powder of the outside of the urn was in 
the same manner referred to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark 
vegetable, depicted in the lines. 

Cui frondibus atris 

Intexunt latera et ferales ante cupressos 
Constituunt. Mneid, vi. 215. 

The offeiings at funeral sacrifices among the Romans consisted of 
milk, wine, blood, and such other mnnera as were supposed to be 
grateful to tlie deceased : — money was usually added to defray the 
charges of Charon's ferry. 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from 
Colebrooke \ before given, and draw his own conclusions. 

As the opinions of all those who have visited the countries where 
these monuments lie, are particularly deserving of attention, I cannot 
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resist the temptation of extracting a paragraph concerning them from: 
the Manuscript Journal of Mr. Trebeck, the companion of Mr. Moor- 
croft, now in my hands for transmission to Europe. These travellers, it 
will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson has lately been so 
actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common 
to us, and they had received from native tradition the same account of 
the contents of the topes which has now been confirmed by direct 
examination. 

“ On tlie evening when we were encamped at Sdltanpur, Mr. Moorcroft, in 
the course of some inquiries learnt that there were in the neighbourho od a number 
of what the people called Bftrjs or towers, which according to their accounts of 
them were exactly of the same form as that seen by ns in the Khurbur country. 
In consequence of our stay at BaU Bagh, we had sufficient leisure to re. urn in 
search of them, and in the forenoon of the 8th, taking along with us a person 
in the service of Sultan Mahmud Khan, we set off towards the place where they 
were said to be. Our road lay between Sultan pur and the Shrkhdh, and talcing 
a guide from that village, we were conducted to the bank of the latter rivulet 
which we were obliged to ford. The water was so deep and rapid that a man on 
•foot could not have got across it, and its color was quite red, from the quantity 
of red earth washed along by it. Having passed it, and ridden over some fields, 
belonging to a small Garhi , or walled hamlet, and over a piece of clayey land, 
much cut and broken by water-courses, we reached a narrow gravelly slope, 
joining at a few hundred yards, to the left, the base of the mountains bounding 
this side of the valley. Here we found a Burj, but were a good deal disappointed 
by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had before met with, 
and though certainly antique, was built much less substantially : its exterior being 
for the most part of small irregularly-sized slate, connected without mortar. A, 
good deal of ou^s side of it had fallen down, and there were others before us ; we 
did not stay long to examine it. We counted several whilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as well as I can recollect, to 11, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, we advanced towards it. It *was 
situated on a stony eminence a/ the base of the hills near where the main river 
of Kabul issues from behind them, aud nearly on a line with the garden of Chahar 
Bagh. 

14 We ascended to it, and found it to he of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla Bagh, but as just observed of a different form. It was in a more perfect 
state than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either 
in style or figure. It was built upon a square structure, which was ornamented 
by pilasters with simple basements ; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a 
tomb, one might suppose the centre of the latter coarsely to represent a skull 
supported by two bones, placed side by side, aud upright, or rather a bolster or 
half cylinder with its lower part divided into two. On each side of this were 
two large pointed leaves, and the whole supported two slabs, of which the lower 
was smaller than the upper one. The most curious circumstance in this orna- 
mental work was, that though it had considerable effect, it was constructed of 
small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had more the appearance of the 
substitute of an able architect, who was pressed lor time, and had a scarcity of 
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material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, plenty of leisure, 
and a number of workmen at command. A flight of steps had formerly led up 
the southern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them except a 
projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform whs the principal 
building, called by the country people the Burj, the sides of which had been 
erected on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it 
was headed by a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the 
Structure, its top forming a sort of shelf round the base of the latter. Its centre 
was marked by a semicircular moulding, and the space between the moulding and 
the cornice wa3 ornamented by a hand of superficial niches, like false windows, 
in miniature, arched to a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of 
a pillar formed as before noticed of slate. The upper part of the tower was a 
little curved iftwards, or conical above, but a great deal of its top had fallen off. 
The effect given to its exterior by a disposition of material was rather curious. 
From a distance it seemed checked a good deal like a chess-board — an appearance 
occasioned by moderately larged-sized pieces of qnartz t or stone of a whitish 
color, being imbedded in rows at regular distances in the thin brown slate before 
spoken of. I had just time, though hurried, to take an outline of its foimatioa 
on a piece of drawing-paper. 

11 The use of these erections next became a matter of speculation, and Mr.* 
Moorcroft, having heard that coins were frequently picked up in various places 
near them, instructed a man the day after our return to proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of them, and try if some ancient pieces of money were not to be found. 
The inhabitants of the Ummur Khail, a small village near them, said, that they 
learnt from tradition that there had formerly been a large city in this part of the 
valley, and pointed to some excavations across the Kabul river, which they told 
us had been a part of it. Of the coins they stated that several had been found 
of copper , but as they were of no value to them, they l ad been taken to some of the 
nearest bunneahs or shop-keepers, and exchanged for common pic«v This inform- 
ation gave a clue to the person in search of them, and he succeeded at two or 
three visits to some Hindus of Chahar Bagh, Sultanpur, &c. in procuring 
several. He was also sent back to Jelalabad, but brought with him from thence 
only two pieces of Russian money, which were asodess. The former were however 
very valuable and curious, and had %n each side of them for the most part 
impressions of human figures ; but from the frequency with which they were 
combined with representations of the elephant and the bull, it may by conjectured 
that they were struck at the command of a monarch of the Hindu, or Buddhist 
persuasion. The variety was considerable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinds which might have been Grecian, particularly one that had upon one side 
of it a bust, with the right arm and hand raised before the face with an authori- 
tative air. Of this coin there were eight or ten, they were of about the same size 
as English farthings, and the figure spoken of was executed with a correctness and 
freedom of the style foreign to Asia, at least in the latter ages. The rust upon 
them, and the decayed state of the surfaces of two or three, as well as the situation 
in which they were found proved, that they were not modern. There were several 
more of the same size, merely with inscriptions in letters not unlike Sanscrit ; and 
some other inscriptions, on the larger pieces of money, were so legible that a 
person, acquainted with oriental letters and antiquities, might discover much 
from them. With regard to the BOrjs, or buildings previously mentioned, Mr. 
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Moorceoft’s opinion is probably correct. He conjectures that they are the 
toiubs of some persons of great rauk, among the ancient inhabitants or aborigine* 
of the country ; and as the religion of the Hindus seems to have been prevalent 
here in the earliest ages, that they have been erected, as records of the sacrifices 
of Sattis. But the question cannot be satisfactorily set at rest till one of them 
is opened. It is odd, that they should have escaped destruction, situated as they 
are in the fiul front of Musulman bigotry, and avarice ; ami, notwithstanding 
what some individuals assert, theii present decayed state seems to he occasioned 
by age, rather than any attempt to discover whether they contain any thiug 
valuable. A few people say that one of them was opened, and that a small hollow 
place was covered near its base, in which there were some ashes as of the human 
body.” 
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Capt . R. Mignan, Bombay European Rcgt ., F. L. S. and M. R. A. S. 

[Continued from p. 4G3.J 

On the 24th we started early in the morning for Tabriz. The wea- 
ther continued so very cold, that whatever was moistened by the 
breath, immediately became ice. Our mustachios were distended into 
an icicle. During the early part of our march we had some slight de- 
serts, and afterwards entered a pass surrounded by wild and barren 
mountains. From an elevated spot we observed the river Augi flowing 
through a deep valley below, which we shortly after crossed upon a 
etone bridge of three arches. We found the water of this stream ex- 
tremely brackish ; indeed, the soil of this region is so salt, that all the 
streams partake of that quality. At the side of our road we observed 
immense masses of rock, the surface of which appeared to have been 
worn by the action of water. Indeed, the whole tract wore the ap- 
pearance of having been recently abandoned by the ocean, and formed 

one irregular broken waste which might be compared to the waves of 
the sea, changed into earth, at the heat of the agitation. The latter 
part of our journey was unusually rugged, and although I have seen 
much mountainous scenery, I can remember none that exceeded in dif- 
ficulty the passes of Karadagh. 

Nothing can be imagined less like the environs of a capital city than the 
aspect of the country on every side of Tabriz. For several miles, the tra- 
veller passes over a plain which exhibits little but sterility and abandon- 
ment. The gardens which at first resemble black spots on the desert, are 
all that direct the attention to the celebrated capital of Azerbijan. It 
looks like some older city, long deserted by man. The appearance of its 
mud walls, arising out of, and surrounded by ruins ; the prison-like 
houses which seldom exceed one story, without a decent looking win- 
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dow to enliven them ; the inelegantly shaped domes, without a single 
Turkish minaret to relieve them ; all exhibit a most monotonous effect, 
and combine in a general coup d'ceil to impress the traveller with a very 
mean opinion of Persian architecture. 

Tabriz, or as it is generally called by foreigners, Tauris, is the Gan- 
zakn of antiquity. It is situated in the province of Azvrbijan, which 
in former times was called Atropatia, from Atropates the satrap, who, 
after the death of Alexander, assumed the title of sovereign of the coun- 
try, and transmitted it to his posterity, who letained the government 
for several centuries. It is asserted by some, that in the fourth cen- 
tury of our aera, a treaty was concluded between Narsus king of Persia, 
and the Emperor Galkrhjs ; by which contract Tiridates became its 
governor, and enlarged the city in emulation of the magnificence of Ecba- 
tana. Yet we find that subsequent to this, it suffered various revolu- 
tions; for when IIeraclius entered its gates, there were only three hun- 
dred houses standing. On the accession of the Sefi race however, 
Tabriz regained its old importance. Sir John Chardin mentions, that* 
in his time the city contained half a million of souls. “ J'ai fait beau- 
coup de diligence pour apprendre acombicn sc monte le nombre des 
habitans de Tauris ; je ne pouvais pourtant pas le savoir au juste : niais 
je pense qu’on peut dire surement quhl va a 550 mille personnes.** 

( Chardin , Voyage de Paris d Ispahan . p. 184.) But the earthquake of 
1727, so greatly diminished its population, that only seventy thousand 
remained, and after the succeeding shock in 1787, there were only 
forty thousand inhabitants. If Chardin be correct, lmv dreadfully 
scourged this province must have been in the short space of forty-one 
years. Such were the awful changes of power and population, during 
the last century. 

Tabriz is surrounded with a wsjjl, and protected by a deep ditch 
which embraces a circumference of three miles and a half. The suburbs 
which have been built from ruins dug on the spot, occupy the ground 
which once composed the old city. To the north and east they ex- 
tend for several miles, and so great is the mass of ruin about the plain 
in this direction, that l am convinced, the most violent shocks were 
experienced at some distance from the new citv. Two hundred and fifty 
mosques are mentioned by Chardin, out of which the remains of three 
only are to he traced. The finest of these is, that of All Koja, erected 
by him six hundred years ago. It is still nearly one hundred feet in 
height, and commands a fine view of the surrounding country. Some 
time ago, a woman was thrown from its summit, for having murdered 
her husband. About two miles to the south-west of the city, the ruins 
of Sultan Kazan’s sepulchre are to be seen. The remains of decayed 
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buildings are here most enormous. The appearance of the sepulchre is 
that of an elevated mound composed of the usual debris — bricks, lime, 
stones, and tiles. It is encircled by several arches, and other vestiges 
of departed grandeur. 

The court of Abbas Mirza, Prince Royal of Persia, is held at Tabriz. 
Of the fifty-five sons* of Fattkh Ali Shah, he is the only one who ever 
made an attempt to raise a regular army, which continued in an effi- 
cient state, until the conclusion of the peace with Russia. At present, 
the Government cannot see the utility of entertaining men who are not 
absolutely required, and have in consequence disbanded nearly the whole 
army, retaining only a few Russian deserters. The serviceable part of the 
establishment however, consists of three British officers, (Capt. Shke, 
and Lieutenants Bitroess and Christian,) and eight sergeants, all of 
whom are under the immediate command of Major Isaac Hart, of Ilis 
Majesty's 65th regiment of foot, an officer of the highest military 
talent, and determined bravery, who deserves far greater praise than I 
.am capable of bestowing. Notwithstanding the insuperable difficulties 
this indefatigable officer has encountered, he has single-handed, orga- 
nized, and held together all the prince’s troops, and for the last sixteen 
years, the name of Hart lias been the admiration of every soldier 
in the Russian army on the frontier. The artillery have always been 
the most efficient part of Abba's Mirza’s army, and the infantry scatter- 
ed throughout the districts. The amount of the general disciplined 
force under the command of Major IIart, which might be collected, is 
about 10,000, Previous to the late war, fifteen battalions, each 1000 
strong, were regularly clothed and fed by llis Royal Highness, toge- 
ther with nearly 10,000 irregulars, or* Tuffangchls : these arc foot 
soldiers, armed with matchlocks, who were only nominally ready a* a call, 
being dispersed among their own visages. As these men received little 
or no pay, it cannot create surprise, their never evincing great readi- 
ness for field service, or much firmness in action ; especially when their 
wives and children were left during their absence totally unprovided 
with even the common necessaries of life. 

The introduction of English discipline in Persia, would long since 
have been superceded by Russian, had it not been for the unceasing 
exertions of Major Hart ; and when we remember the avaricious ha- 
bits, and the horrid depravity, into which Abbas Mirza has lately 

* The family of His Majesty of Persia consists at present of fifty-five sons, and 
O&e hundred and twenty-five daughters. Many of his sons have fifteen and twenty 
children, and some of these are of an age to possess wives and husbands : so that, 
’l%hen the number of the king’s issue is reckoned at a thousand, it will not appear 
incredible. 
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fallen, it becomes a wonder how he continues to retain any forces at 
all : and it may be added as a fact, that the Russian Government would 
give the Major any sum of money to quit the country. Count Paske- 
witch is so jealous of our intimacy with Persia, and so anxious to dis- 
lodge us therefrom, that he actually tendered officers to drill the 
troops entirely at the expense of his own employers ; and had it not 
been for Major Hart’s local power and influence, the Persians would 
have accepted of their services. When this officer quits Persia, the 
whole army must swarm with Russians, whose ambassador will not fail 
to gain an effectual ascendency*. Is this to be wondered at? the 
Prince Royal has intreated the Indian Governments to grant him offi- 
cers upon their former terms ; to this they would not listen, so that 
lie must eventually accept the services of Russia. When that day ar- 
rives our influence iu Persia ceases, perhaps for ever |\ 

Abbas MuizAhusbeenformallvproclaimedhcir-apparcnt to tlic crown: 
this has been acknowledged by the two great powers of Europe, but it 
is a matter of much doubt and uncertainty, whether or not any other, 
member of the reigning family, will ever be established upon the throne. 
The Kajurs, or royal tribe of Persia, are detested by all classes of peo- 
ple, and when the present Shall dies, it is not improbable that an 
attempt will bo made to exterminate the whole family. According to 

* Since the writer quitted Persia, he has heard wiLh unfeigned sorrow that Ma- 
jor Hart is no more. lie may be permitted to embrace this opportunity of in- 
dulging bis feelings by a brief record of his lamented friend. The name of Isaac 
Hart will not be read even by a common acquaintance without awakening senti- 
ments of the deepest regret, for the loss of so much worth. With good talents he 
combined an invincible perseverance, a masculine undei standing, and an energy 
of spirit. These endowments were accompanied by qualities of greater value — a 
purity of principle, a generosity of spirit, an<^ an affectionate temperament of 
heart, which secured him the respect anc^ regard of every individual of his acquain- 
tance. lie was on the eve of revisiting his native country, when unhappily his 
health broke down. He died at Tabriz, on the 11th day of June, 18.10. 

f It may not be inapplicable here to remark, that much of the success of the 
Russians in tlieir intercourse with Persia, where their power is gaining the ascen- 
dancy over ours, is owing chiefly to the attention they pay to the acquirement of 
the Persian language ; for which purpose there are both at Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburgh institutions, where the young men who are destined for missions are 
early prepared for that service; and it is much to be regretted that no such insti- 
tution in our own country places it within our power to cope with our neighbour* 
in our relations with Mubatnmedan countries. The slightest reflection will con- 
vince even a common observer, that the negotiations of a charge d'affaires at a 
Muhammedan court, who communicates personally with the supreme head, is in- 
finitely superior to those of him who is obliged to employ an interpreter, who 
invariably turns your negociations to bis own account, or that of his highest 
bidder. 
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Olivier, this tribe is of Turkish origin. They took refuge in Persia, 
under the reign of Shah Abbas I., whence they received the name of 
Kajurs, or fugitives. 

During my stay at Tabriz, I was presented to Abbas Mirza by hia 
physician, Mr. Cormick, of the Madras Medical Service. We were 
received in the hall of audience, which on entering we found so dark 
after the brightness of the sun to which our eyes had been exposed on 
the way, that we were unable to distinguish at first the objects within. 
The room was long and narrow, the floor covered with a carpet, which 
felt extremely rough when trodden, and which was so thickly embroi- 
dered, that the primary material was completely hidden. Upon this 
carpet, at the corner of the room farthest from the entrance, and in the 
centre of the border which had no cushions, Prince Abhas Mirza re- 
clined. The style of his dress was not different from that worn by 
all Persians of the higher order. He had on a pelisse of scarlet cloth, 
lined and bordered with black sable. From his waist projected through 
the sable the handle of his dagger, mounted with brilliants; and on his 
right side lay a Damascus sabre, the blade of which seemed to be of a 
value little inferior to that of its scabbard, which was of gold, enamel- 
led, and ornamented with diamonds, and other precious stones. 

In appearance Abbas Mirza was about forty-five years of age ; his 
countenance was handsome, though his features were not well-shaped. 
His eyes were fine, large, and of a deep black ; bis nose was lofty, and 
his look imposing, mixed, however, with an expression of ferocity, 
Ilis jet eve-brows, and long bushy beard, formed so great a contrast 
with the paleness of his face, that I could scarcely persuade myself 
paint had not been used. Ills hands were also delicate, and on one of 
his fingers he w T ore a splendid diamond, which he often presented to 
view by bringing the hand into contact with his beard. He was ex- 
cessively affable and polite ; his manners were highly polished, and 
his expressions of civility w ore that tinge of hyperbole, for which the 
natives of these countries are so remarkable. Sir Kobert Ker Por- 
ter's likeness of him gave me no idea of his expression of face; but I am 
told he is much altered since he fell into such habits of debauchery. 
His conversation turned principally upon the emigration of our coun- 
trymen to New South Wales, and of its climate and productions. He 
was highly amused at our description of the Kangaroo, and would not 
be persuaded that they were fit for kabohs — but, added he, “ I would 
not hesjtate in tasting of them, provided you set me the example; I then 
shtiuld see by your countenance, whether they were good." During 
the visit. Dr. Cormick turned every thing I said into an extravagant 
compliment to the prince, and then demanded of me if it was not what 
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I intended to express. Dissent was of course impossible, so I al- 
lowed him liis own way. After remaining in the audience room for about 
half an hour, we made two low bows, and retired under the escort of 
the Kaim makdm , or prime minister, who accompanied us to the outer 
court, where we met our horses and returned home. 

Not long ago, the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, sent 
Prince Abbas Mirza a very handsome London-built stanhope, which 
he sported about the suburbs of the city, and issued a proclamation 
that his ministers should forthwith provide themselves with similar 
equipages. The nature of the country is so good, that carriages might 
drive over it with nearly as much safety as upon a turnpike road. Per- 
sia is well adapted for carriages, and with very little trouble good roads 
might be made, except through the defiles from one plain to another, 
where the ruggedness of the mountain passes present serious difficul- 
ties. This was the case when wheeled -carriages were in use; for 
Darius after the battle of Isstv*, kept to his car as long as he was 
in the plain ; but was obliged to alight from it, and mount his horse 
when he came to the mountains. It would have been well, if His 
Royal Highness had followed this prudent example upon his late hunt- 
ing pic-nic ; for on his attempting to ascend the mountains in his stan- 
hope, the vehicle overturned, and was smashed to pieces, and the Priuce 
had his head nearly broken. I was told that His Highness had chosen 
the fittest spot for such an achievement. Since this accident, he has 
quite forgotten to see his orders enforced either in building carriages, 
or constructing roads. Some of the attaches to our embassy have dros - 
kies, which are drawn through the narrow streets of the town by men; 
after which, tlicir ladies are seated in them, and drive over the sur- 
rounding plain. 

The Priuce Royal is exceedingly fond of* hunting and hawking — he 
generally goes into Karadagh ; which is, in fact, his “ hunting place.” 
Antelopes, partridges, and bustards arc found there in great numbers. 
Such is the wonderful speed of the first-named animal, that no instance 
has yet occurred of their being fairly run down, except by relays of 
horsemen and dogs, after the manner described by Xenophon of hunt- 
ing the wild ass. He says, that the horsemen had no other means of 
catching them, thauby dividing themselves into relays, and succeeding 
one another in the chase : nal ol fiev foot, cW ns Mkoi, Trpobpap.ovrcs hv* 
et<rrrjK€(rav (tt o\l ykp rod Yvicov Garrou trpex ov ) Kai v<i\tv h rel 7c\rj(riafot 6 frnros, 
ravrbv iirolovW kol\ oi/K \afc7v, *1 pb Ziaorravrcs ol 'tirircis Gypwev tiiaoexopevot 
t ols'lmots. (Anabasis, lib. i. c. 5.) The antelope is equally common to 
Persia, as to Arabia, India, and Africa. It is the Sopicas, mentioned by 
Xenophon, among the wild animals which the Ten 'lhousand hunted on 
their march through Syria. The bustards are the irrifos, for they 
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possess the same qualities which he describes ; making short flights, and 
tiring very soon. (Anabasis, lib. i. c. 5.) The natives call this bird the 
young antelope . They likewise designate the ostrich bv the name of a 
beast, calling it the camel bird . This appellation is apposite, for when the 
camel is seen on the desert from a distance, it is almost impossible to 
discriminate the one from the other. 

I was often amused in inv rambles round Tabriz, at meeting the 
Muhammedan ladies, who promenaded the streets, enveloped in their 
ckaders . If no native was within hail, (as the sailors would say,) they 
invariably tossed off their veils, and in a sprightly manner expressed a 
desire to become better acquainted. The same forward air and manner 
was also displayed by the women, who often appeared at the latticed 
windows overlooking the road, and who manifested by their coquetry, 
and a peculiar laugh of the eye, the expression of delight at the atten- 
tion they excited. As their faces were highly rouged, and their head- 
dresses gaily adorned, it forcibly called to mv recollection, the history 
oj Jezebel, how she painted her face , and tired her head , and looked out 
at the window*. They have also a busy trilling with their veils, under 
the pretence of adjusting their hair ; during which time they do not 
fail to make the best use of their large gazellc-like eyes. Ja speaking 
of the women, I shall briclly remark that they have intrigue to their 
fingers’ ends — a la Ft an raise. The higher classes arc extremely profli- 
gate ; and when engaged in an amour , quit their home, w r rapt in their 
impenetrable chader of one of their female slaves. There is no country 
on earth w'here the women have greater opportunities of gratifying 
their wicked propensities than Persia. Major Hart assured me that 
when the Russians were in possession of Tabriz, most of the Persian 
nobles fled to the adjacent towns, and left their wives and their slaves 
in possession of their houses — and of their liberty. These women 
flocked at nightfall in such numbers to the citadel, where most of the 
Russian officers were quartered, that the sentries were compelled to 
repel them with the butt ends of their firelocks, or they would have 
been completely overpowered by the violent passions of these females. 
On their admission to the officers, w ho thought that fear had driven them 
for protection, they confirmed by expressive looks, and attractive ges- 
tures, that the object of their visit was by no means equivocal. I could 
illustrate this with many facts, but the present one will, I think, be 
sufficient to show that the Persians have some cause for padlocking 

'K 

/t* 4 And when Jehu was come to Jezrecl, Jezebel heard of it; and she painted 
her face, and tired her head, and looked out at the window.” — 2 Kings, xi. chap. 
30th verse. 
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their women. Indeed, the feelings which they have towards them is 
well expressed in the word “ Znifah,” which we should translate into 
frailty, or weakness. Shakspcarc'a celebrated apothegm in Hamlet, 
" Frailty, thy name is woman,” is highly characteristic of the Persian 
ladies. 

Before finally quitting Tahi iz, 1 may observe, that during 1 the time 
of mv stay, the weather was in general temperate. The thermometer 
in the shade ranged from 41° to 51°. The air was kept so constantly 
loaded with moisture by the melting of the snow, that Leslie's hygro- 
meter never suuk below 50° in the shade ; but when exposed to the sun, 
it sometimes rose to 95°. The skv was for the most part clear, and 
the air both keen and bracing. 

We quitted Tabriz on the 31st of March, at the hour when the 
once- worshipped god of the Persians was lifting his glorious forehead 
over the heights of the city, and from every mosque the Mussulmans' 
loud voice called on all true-helievers to rise to their orisons. Our first 
stage was made to the village of KhosRu-Sha'ii, distant about four far- 
sangs, or sixteen miles, and seated in the fertile and lovely valley of 
Uz-Koh. On our route we passed the village of Sardery, which pre- 
sents itself from an eminence, and occupies the base of a hill, upon 
the summit of which are the ruins of a fort. From this spot I took 
some geographical bearings. The city we had left, and the over-hang- 
ing mountains were on our right, while the peninsula of Shall! was 
on the left. The bed of the salt stream which wo crossed previous to our 
arrival at Tabriz pursued its tranquil c.iurse through the plain, from the 
gorge of the mountains, whence it escapes, to the head of the lake Ou- 
rumia, where it discharges ilself^ind is lost altogether. The disposi- 
tion of the surrounding plain would lead to the idea, that the lake once 
extended over it, and such is the delusive Effect of the mirage, which 
plays over its saline surface, that it is very difficult to believe what one 
sees is vapour and not water. This optical deception has been noticed 
from the remotest times. It is alluded to by the prophet Isaiah, when 
he says, “ And the parched ground shall become a pool.” (Chap. xxxv. 
v. 2.) And again, “ 1 will make the wilderness a pool of water.” (Chap, 
xli. v. 18 .) Quintus Cuhtius, in describing Alexander's march 
through the Sogdian desert, says, that “ the plains wore the appearance 
of a vast and deep sea,” (Quin. Cur. lib. vii. chap. 5,) which is a true 
and perfect description of the mirage of the Persian and Arabian de- 
serts. Bishop Lowth has rendered what we read " parched ground,” 
in our Bibles, into " glowing sand,” (Isaiah, xxxvth chap. 7th verse,) 
which is highly expressive of this illusive appearance. — (Lowth's 
Isaiah, chap. ix. page 88.) 
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In winding round the same range of mountains which surround Ta* 
brfz, and which are a ramification of the Sahand branch, we observed 
innumerable villages, embosomed amongst trees, while the snow-capt 
heights of the Sahand mountains rose above the valley, and gave the 
whole a most picturesque effect. From this village to Dehkargam, a 
distance of full twenty miles, the countvv is a level plain, over which 
we saw flocks of the bustard, and several large foxes; but owing to 
their extreme shyness, we could not approach either sufficiently near 
to obtain a shot at them. Shortly before we caught the first view of 
the town, we could observe Lake Ourumia spreading its unruffled waters 
through a succession of rugged promontories, of which, a towering 
snow-peaked range, which fringes the horizon, forms the most magnifi- 
cent feature. Dehkargam is encircled by a mud wall, and surround- 
ed with extensive gardens and orchards. Trees were now assuming 
their dress, their foliage shot forth in great luxuriance, and wore a 
charming colouring to the landscape. This town was the head-quar- 
ters of the Russian cavalry at the time Field Marshal Paskewitch 
was carousing in the capital of the province. The whole district is 
wonderfully productive, and a beautiful foraging country. 

April the 2nd. — We proceeded to Khan i ah over a tract of mountain 
glen of about sixteen miles, destitute of the smallest symptom of habi- 
tation or culture. The very rills disappear, and the water oozes out of 
th? rocks in springs, which no frost can congeal. Now and then a 
little noteless bird darted across the road, and appeared to eye us from 
a distance, as he balanced himself on the point of a reed. Cattle, near- 
ly as wild-looking as deer, snuffed the wind as we neared them, and 
gambolled on the firm footing which they Well knew among the marsh- 

es. We distinctly heard the hawk’s cry as he skimmed alon^ the 

rugged cliffs, and the yellow-winged earth-bee boomed round us, and 
with a bold hum spun away to the marshy shore of Shahf. 

The hamlet of Khaniah lies upon the margin of the lake, and were it 
a little more elevated, would command a grand view of it. The face of 
the mountains which gird its western shore, wear all the appearance of 
a volcanic region. The rugged aspect of the Kurdistan chain, the 
deeply furrowed ravines on either side, the romantic forms of the jag- 
ged rocks, all prove that the surrounding country has been the scene of 
some convulsion of nature. A little before we entered the hamlet, we 
saw several chalybeate springs bubbling from the earth, and a few 
yards further on, some curious petrifactions are situated. These con- 
sist of several pieces of water contained within the circle of a mile, 
whose sluggish shallows stagnate and petrify by a slow and regular 
process, producing that stone which in the country is called Tabriz 
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marble. The water appears as if it were frozen, and when the stagna- 
tion is complete, a man may walk over it. The tendency of this 
water to become stone is so great, that where it exudes from the 
ground, the petrifaction assumes a globular shape, like the bubbles of a 
spring suddenly arrested in their play by a magic wand, and thus con- 
verted into marble. The stone is nearly, transparent, very brittle, and 
often streaked with veins of various colours. Its general appearance is 
that of alabaster, and it is capable of receiving a fine polish. It is devoid 
of fissure, and may be cut into immense slabs. Rushes grow abundant- 
ly in the ground around, and the neighbourhood is both saline and 
marshy. This remarkable natural curiosity bears noith 20 west, and 
is about two miles from the lake. 

There are few objects more calculated to arrest the attention of the 
traveller than this lake, which is considered the Spauto and Marcianus 
of Stkabo and Ptolemv, and is now called Deriah Shahi, the Sea of 
Shahi, or the L ike of Ourumia, from a town of that name situated on 
its western bank. This town is the site of the ancient Thebarnia. The 
very same extraordinary circumstance is remarked here as on the shore 
of the Dead Sea. There is no visible outlet to the lake, notwithstand- 
ing fourteen rivers are daily flowing into it. No increase in the height 
of the water is perceptible : on the contrary, signs of diminution are 
very apparent ; so that the evaporation is greater than the body of 
water sent into it. There is a very dote resemblance between the 
Lakes Asphaltes and Ourumia. No living creature is found in either; 
for as soon as the rivers carry down any of their fish, they instantly die 
and become putrid. Their waters are the same, intensely cold, and to 
the taste appearing like a mixture of lime, nitre, and magnesia. The 
indefatigable and lamented African traveller DKOWNiS, found by an ex- 
periment that this noble sheet of water ccmtained one-third more salt 
than the sea. Ibn Haukel also refharks, that its waters are so exceed- 
ingly salt, no fish can exist in them ; and he likewise adds, that its 
length is about five days’ journey. The extreme length of the two seas 
are the same, seventy miles ; but Ourumia is thrice the breadth of 
Asphaltes, being about thirty miles. It contains five islands and a 
peninsula, which are nearly untenanted, except by venomous snakes 
and other reptiles. Dr. Thomas Shaw, in his Travels into the Holy 
Land, calculates that the river Jordan daily sends into the Dead Sea six 
millions and ninety thousand tons of water. “ So great a quantity of 
water,” he continues, “ being received without any visible increase in 
the limits of the Dead Sea, hath made some conjecture, that it must be 
absorbed by the burning sands : others, that there are some subterrane- 
ous cavities to receive it. Provided the ?ea should be seveuty-two 
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miles Jong, and eighteen broad, and six thousand nine hundred 
and fourteen tons of vapour being allowed to every square mile, there 
will be drawn up every day above eight millions, nine hundred, 
and sixty thousand tons. As the heat of the sun is of more activity 
here than in the Mediterranean Sea, exciting thereby a greater pro- 
portion of vapour ; so the Jordan may, in some measure, make up this 
excess bv swelling more at one time than another ; though, without 
doubt, there are other rivers, particularly from the mountains of Moab, 
that must continually discharge themselves into the Dead Sea*.*' Al- 
though none of the rivers flowing into the sea of Shahi, are so large 
as the Jordan, yet collectively they cannot fail to make up an immense 
mass of water. It is perfectly impossible to form an estimate of the 
proportion of the supply to the evaporation, because alPPcrsian rivers 
overflow their banks in spring, and at the end of autumn are mere 
rivulets. 

Just as the sun was on the cve of setting, I proceeded on foot to the 
shore of the hike. An awful silence hung over it, hut. the sound of its 

waters slowly rolling before the wind, which blew at the time, were 
even more appalling than the desolation of its shores. In this solitude 
I felt something approaching to pleasure from the sight of a hawk, 
which passed over the minavigatcd waters. This incident arrested the 
course of those feelings, which divine indignation forces upon a travel- 
ler who visits flic Dead Sea, though the assertion that no birds can fly 
over that sea, on account of the pestiferous vapour inhaled from its 
surface, lias received a marked contradiction by our latest travellers. 
I have alreaVly remarked that no fish exist within the waters of Lake 
Ourumia, having made particular inquiries at the village, whose inhabi- 
tants have often spread nets in vain ; nor did 1 observe on the shore 
any shells whatever, or find, in truth, a solitary tree of any species. On 
the whole, the vast wilderness Aid dreadful sterility of the same, is 
sufficient to impress a beholder with feelings of awe and dread. I 
remained about half an hoar on the shore, and filled a bottle with the 
water. The shades of evening were approaching, the glorious lamp of 
night wa« watching, as it were, a close of day, to illuminate benighted 
worlds ; and my village guide represented the danger of remaining 
longer, since a surprise might be apprehended from some of the 
wanderingtrihes, who are ever on the watch for prey. In consequence of 
this we returned to the village. We continued our march from hence, 
going south, over a barren tract of dark mountains, totally devoid of 
vegetation. The soil wns argillaceous, and now and then the road lay 
^ver deep strata of rock, among which talc was predominant. Previously 

* Vide Travels into Syria, and the Holy Land, by Dr. Tnos. Shaw, F. U. S. 
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to leaving* the flat waste surrounding Deriah Shalii. we gazed upon the 
marsh which renders Simla a peninsula. Far off, to the west, we 
saw the cloud-diadem that crowns the chain of mountains which divid- 
ed the old Assyrian and Median empires, and other mountain ranges, 
all accustomed “ to parley with the setting sun. M Shortly afterward?* we 
were hid from the lake altogether, but obtained u more expanded view 
as we descended from the mountains towards Ajub-slur. From 
hence, the lake itself appeared as in the bottom of a bowl 4 we could 
now observe all its islands, which lying in a cluster, had the appear- 
ance of a little glimmering archipelago. From this point of " various 
view/* the wide prospect of the winding-, of the river that issues from 
the adjacent mountains was suddenly dc<ciied. Ajub-^hir i* a '•mail 
village, situated upon otic of the fourteen rivers that flow into the lake, 
and which takes its biitli from among the Saliand mountains. It i?>, as 
well as several other villages on the plain, the property of Jdlcr Ivuli 
Khan, the opulent chief of Maragha. This man is out of the great- 
est laud propnetur* m Persia, and the bitterest scourge in Axerbijau. 

Although the condition of the peasant is miserable in this province, lie 
is in general industrious, and infinitely superior in intelligence to the 
rvots of British India. It is impossible to conceive t he life of misery, 
w Id ch the peasant passes under the wild caprice, and perpetual irrita- 
tion of Persian tyranny — the exposure of his dearest interests to brutal 
passion, or malignant power; his constant fear, that the fruit- of a life 
of labour will he sacrificed to the avarice of some insolent slave, raised 
into sudden authority by his superior \illainv, and sent forth to live by 
plunder and rapine. God forbid, that the day of oppression may not 
have an end; that man. however defiled with the dust of slavery, 
mav not wring the scourge from the hand of the tyrant, and clear 
away the stain ! » 

We reposed at Ajuh-ahir a great part of the day, as all the bcau- 
tv tended towards the west, each hour deepening the prospect into the 
mellower splendor. To keep the eye from reposing on the lake, was 
indeed impossible ; its still waters soothed one's soul, without holding it 
awav from the mounts and cliffs, that forming of themselves a perfect 
picture, are all united with the mountainous region of the west. To- 
wards sun-set we proceeded onward, and met the shepherds driving 
their flocks towards the village. The husbandnieti were returning home 
from the toils of day, and from every house the smoke ascended in an 
undeviating upright direction. 

41 Et jam summa vilUrum culmina fumant, 

MajOTesHue cadunt altis de montibus umbra;.” 

3 r 2 
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We soon descried the rich town and fertile district of Bitifib, which 
is distinguished by its extensive orchards, and its hamlets environed by 
trees and cultivation. From hence not only the great expanse of the 
lake is seen, but the full extremity of the plain to the northward. We 
stopt the night within the cottage of a tobacconist, and renovated our 
strength hv smoking a choice collection of chibouques. After this we 
were served with two boiled fowls, lying in a small ocean of the milk 
of goats thickened with the whitest of rice. “ Here’s a dish fit for the 
cousin of the sun,” exclaimed our host, rubbing his hands, and smack* 
ing his lips with expectation. 11 Bismillah.” he added, as a signal for 
us to commence operations, and his fingers were in the dish in a mo- 
ment, and in another, the tenderly boiled fowl was dissected limb by 
limb. “ By the mouth of Muhammed, this dish is a savoury meal !” 
To this I perfectly agreed, for the pilau was capital ; and to do the 
Persians justice, it must be said, they excel in this dish ; in truth, 
Persia is the only country where it is cooked to perfection. While we 
were discussing the fowls, I perceived several damsels looking at us 
through the crevices of the harem door ; and if 1 may judge from a few 
hasty glances, 1 should say, that my host had a good taste in women. 
In presenting me a kaleiin, I was surprised to see him produce a 
bottle of wine from a curtained recess, which appeared well filled with 
jars; and after taking a few copious draughts, I could easily observe 
that he was getting fuddled, so I knocked the ashes from the top of his 
pipe, which he finished with as much satisfaction as if he had only 
begun it. He then stretched himself out oil the floor, and fell asleep. 

Binab is encircled by vineyards to a considerable extent, which 
yield a grape celebrated throughout Persia for the good wine it pro- 
duces. No one was abroad, although it was early day when we departed 
for Meandab, distant twenty- five miles, over a wearisome country. 
After toiling over a succession of liilis that separated the plains, and 
looking upon the country below, the eye wandered unreposed over a 
boundless brown expanse. The hamlets which were spread over the 
plain, appeared like spots upon the surface of the ocean. As we jour- 
neyed on, we saw the cultivators on the ground : their agricultural 
implements were of the simplest description. The plough, for.instance, 
was formed of two wooden beams, one of which was placed athwart* 
ways, to yoke the buffaloes or oxen together, and at the extreme end, 
a shapeless wedge of irou was affixed to turn up the earth : thus 
About noon we reached the banks of the river Jakantfi, and 
found a rude kind of raft constructed of beams placed across in- 
flated sheep-skins, which was to convey us to the opposite shore. 
This raft closely resembled the kellek of Assyria, a description of which 
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is given in my work on Chaldsca, published in 1829, by Colburn. The 
stream appeared about thirty yards wide ; its waters were rapid, and 
occasioned great difficulty, and no short time in getting the mules 
over. On embarking, the ferrymen pushed off the raft, and rowed it 
with sufficient ease, till they got into mid channel ; when wo were car- 
ried with the greatest rapidity along with the stream to a consider- 
able distance. During the whole time the boatmen were shouting, 
,s God preserve us,” and one of them, who was very alert, managed to 
bring us to a shoal near the bank, when he leaped into the river, and 
contrived to stay our course, to admit of our casting the horses and 
mules adrift, aiul so lightened the boat, as to disembark us on the bank. 
They then re-crossed the stream, after towing the raft to a certain 
height, up the southern bank, and far beyond the point of embarkation 
on the opposite shore. Two miles below this ferry, the stream is 
generally fordable, as the waters have become shallow by expansion ; 
and I was told, that in the depth of winter, it freezes so hard, as to 
admit large kafilahs to cross its surface, though from the apparent 
rapidity of its course, I should be inclined to doubt this information.’ 

The Jakantu flows into the sea of Shahi, and is a branch of the 
Kizil Uzau*, the banks of which river became the scene, a few years 
ago, of the mysterious murder of the celebrated traveller Biiownk ; and 
although His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador, Sir Goins Ouselky, was 
in the country, and in fact, very close to the neighbourhood of this 
sad catastrophe at the time it occurred, yet (si range to relate) no reso- 
lute and determined measures were taken for the apprehension of the 
perpetrators. I have not the least hesitation in saying; that his Ma- 
jesty of Persia was accessary to this murder ; indeed, it was the cur- 
rent opinion in the country at the time : but unfortunately, our charac- 
ter was not then in very high cstimatipn at court. Mr. Browne’s 
ultimate object was to investigate that magnificent country, Khora- 
san. The present Shah appears determined that no traveller shall have 
his real protection, if their journey is in that direction. Although Mr. 
Fraser has presented us with a very valuable account of some parts 
of it, yet his sufferings were great, his obstacles almost insurmoun- 
table, and his treatment infamous. For this our travellers have to thank 

* This river is the Amardus of Ptolemy, and is supposed to have been the 
Gozen of Scripture, its present appellative is descriptive of the yellow hue of 
its waters. Its course is both tortuous and rapid, and being augmented by seve- 
ral streams from the neighbourhood of the village of Banna, which is seated in 
the north-eastern branch of the Kurdistan mountains, it sweep? along through 
an Alpine country, till it enters Ghilhn ; where rushing onwards through a beau- 
tifully wooded country, discharges itself into the Caspian Sea, a little to the 
eastward of Resht. 
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their protector and friend Fatteh Ali Sha'h. His Majesty dislikes to 
hear of any British travellers penetrating into Khorasan, and he sel- 
dom fails to use his best endeavours to make them adorn a tale, in 
stead of telling one. 

His Majesty is the most accomplished liar in the kingdom, (in Per- 
sia, lying is considered one of the “ most fashionable accomplishments .”) 
Whoever doubts the authenticity of this assertion, had better close my 
pages, and consult those travellers of the last, as well as the present, 
century ; he then can judge for himself. For gain, a Persian will 
commit the most heinous crime under heaven, and falsehoods flow 
spontaneously from his lips, 6ven when no apparent motives exist. In 
speaking of the Persian character, it will be found to be the natural 
result of the circumstances in which he is placed. A Persian is more 
apt to defend himself by cunning than courage, and is so dependent 
on the help of others, that he knows not when to trust to himself: he 
calls on “ Khuda ” when lie ought to exert himself, and sheds tears 
when he should show spirit. He makes splendid professions when he 
knows his sincerity will not be tried, and is at once mean and ostenta- 
tious. In a word, his character is made up of sellishuess, avarice, 
treachery, deceit, and cruelty. Lord Heytesbury once asked me to 
tell him their real character. My reply was this, “ They surround you 
like the flies with the sunshine, to disappear wheu you are under a 
cloud. It is impossible to avoid their buzzing ; but God help the man 
that does not know how to appreciate the value of their lip-deep 
friendship.*' 

{To be continued.) 


VII . — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Enming, the 'Ml December , 1834. 

W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. Vice-Pr<fcident, in the chair. 

Sir John Peter Grant, Kt., and William Grant, Esq. proposed at the 
last Meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

Read a letter from Henry Ashton, Esq. President of the Athenaeum 
at Liverpool, acknowledging the receipt of the 2nd part of the 18th volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. 

Library. 

The Secretary apprized the Meeting of the arrival of the paintings, &c. 
presented to the Museum at the last Meeting, by Captain R. Home ; he 
also laid the minute#of the Committee of Papers, regarding the necessary 
preparations requisite for their reception, which were confirmed. 

The extensive library also presented by Captain Home, consisting of 300 
volume^ principally of valuable works on architecture and painting, were 
laid out for inspection on the table. 
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Read a letter from Professor H. H. Wilson, enclosing statements of ac- 
count with the Society’s booksellers, Murray and Co., and Parbury and 
Co. hy which it appeared that a trifling balance remained in the hands of the 
latter. Professor Wilson enclosed a letter from Mr. J. Murray, regard- 
ing the publication of Moohcroft's Journal, about which no definitive 
arrangement had as yet been concluded. 

Read a letter (in Latin) from the Hungarian Society, at Pest, stating 
the objects of its recent institution, and desiring an interchange of publi- 
cations. The first volume of the Transactions of this new Society, in the 
Hungarian language, with the statutes in Latin, and various miscellaneous 
pamphlets, were presented. 

The following hooks were also presented/’ 

Lea’s Contributions to Geology, — by the author. 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 12, — by the Editors, 

Illustrations of the Botany and Natural History of the Himalayan 
mountains, See, Part 3. By F. .1. Royle, Esq. F. L. S. and G. S. M. R. A. S. 

Meteorological Register for October, 1831* — by the Surveyor General, 
Museum and antiquities . 

Read a letter from W. H. Macnagiiten, Esq. presenting various wea-. 
pons, consisting of a how and arrows and two swords, richly mounted in 
silver and gold, used among the Coorgs. 

The sword, without a scabbard, is slung in a curious belt, fitting to the middle 
of the back. A. short knife is also worn in front with a silver chain, and para- 
phernalia for the matchlock. The weapons were accompanied with five native 
drawings, shewing the mode of exercise adopted hy the Coorg troops. 

Read a letter from Captain James Low, M. A. S. C., dated Province 
Wellesley, 16 th October, announcing that ho had forwarded under charge 
of Major Sutherland, the facsimile of an inscription on a stpue slab in his 
possession, which was discovered by him near the ruins of an old Buddhist 
temple in Province Wellesley. 

The inscription is stated to be iu some ancient form of the Bah, or Pali, cha- 
racter. It is not yet arrived. n 

The Secretary exhibited to the Members present some selected speci- 
mens from the rich collection of Gen. Ventura's coins brought down by the 
Chevalier Allard ; to which allusion was made at the last meeting. 

On a cursory examination of these coins, the following classification wus readily 
made on account of their very excellent state of preservation. They comprise many 
names altogether new, and many very valuable and curious medals of pure Bac- 
trian workmanship, along with a number of the Indo-Scythic coins, and several of 
the peculiar gold ones, of Rao Nano Rao , See, with the inscriptions clear and distinct. 

Catalogue of General Ventura* s Bactrian Coins, 

Of Dkmetrios, one beautiful small silver coin. 

Of Eucratides, one large and one small ditto ; and thffee copper. 

Of Agatiiocles, one fine silver didrachma. 

Of Philoxknos, one large silver, one square and one round copper. 

Of Apollodotos, 11 small circular, and one ditto square silver coins, quite 
perfect ; and eight copper square coins, one round ditto. 
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- Of Menander, two small silver, and one copper square. 

Of Antimachos, one small silver coin. 

Of NAnos, three small silver coins. 

Of Azilisos, one silver drachma, and two copper pieces. 

Of Ermaiob, nine copper coins. 

Of Mayos, two very singular copper medals. 

Of Nicephoros Antilasidos, seven small square coins. 

Of Ausios, one square ditto. 

'Of Azos, one large and 11 small silver coins ; also 66 line copper coins of the 
same prince, with seven distinct devices, none having the Sovereign’s head, but 
generally exhibiting the figures of animals. 

Of Eos ? (the name only well defined on a few), 22 copper coins. 

Of Kadaphks Choranos, six'* small copper pieces. 

Of Unad phkrros, 23 copper coins. 

Of Kadfhises, large copper 16, small ditto 68 coins. 


Of Kanerkos, the Raja and Mithra form, copper, . . . . 45 

Ditto, a elephant, . . . . . . . . 34 

Ditto, the sitting figure, leg up, . . . . 32 

Ditto, the running figure, .. . . ..4 

Gold coins of the Rao Nano Rao group, .. ..10 

of the Kanouj group, . • • • . . 3 

One silver coin of the Bchut type. 


Besides Arsacian, Sassanian, Cufic, and modern Persian coins, and a number 
of decayed and illegible coins. 

Physical. 

Read a letter from Lieut. W. E- Baker, Engineers, forwarding a draw- 
ing of the fossil elephant's tooth presented to him by the Nahun Raja, in 
whose country it was found, as mentioned in Captain Cauteey’s note read 
at the last meeting. 

* [This will be published in our next number.] 

On the subject of fossil discoveries, the following report of further pro- 
gress from Captain Cautley, dated 22d November, was read with much 
interest : — 

“ I am glad to say that Dr. Falconer^ idea of the fossil remains of the larger 
class of animals, existing in the lower range of mountains, has at length been most 
satisfactorily realized! ! Lieut. Baker in a late visit to a pass near the Jumna, 

' opposite the village of Rayawalla on the west bank of the river, found a fragment 
of what appeared to me the leg bone of an elephant, but the specimen was small 
and much worn by weather. I crossed the river some days afterwards, and in 
company witliLieuts. Baker and Durand, took a careful examination of the ravine 
and slip near which the fragment had been found. We brought away with us a 
number of fossil bones, two of which were beautifully perfect ; one of a leg bone 
of an elephant, and the other of some large animal, perhaps a camel. I write, 
however, in perfect ignorance of any classification, having no books of reference, 
and having been disappointed in my endeavours to obtain Cuvier’s Ossemens fos~ 
sites. These fossils arc found in the upper sandstone strata, in the stratum appa- 
rently superior to all the others, inclined at the angle which is usual in these 
f dpgM, viz. from 20 to 35° to the horizon. Since my return to this place, J hear 
* Ikom Lt. Baker, that a party of w ork people sent by him to the Ambwalla and 
jffetrahindi passes, opposite Rayawalla, has returned, laden with similar fossils. 
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I must also tell you that in the same pass, viz. the Ambwalla, in which the first 
large fossil was found, Lieut. Baker discovered some thin strata of blue clay or 
marie full of fresh water shells, amongst which I recognise a variety of Helix, 
Planorbis, and an univalve ; the shells are in texture and appearance similar to 

' those found in the kankars of the plains, but very fragile and much broken. 
There appear to be two strata, each of about 12 inches thick, separated by the 
sandstone rock. The upper stratum has a superincumbent mass of sandstone of 
from 60 to 80 feet thick, the inclination may be about 35° to the horizon. In 
these interesting discoveries now going on,' we have already got possession (I im- 
agine) of three distinct fossil deposits, and in all probability three as distinct 
teras. 

The 1st or lowest being that with the lignite ; consisting of a clay conglomerate 
or coarse marie, full of remains highly impregnated with hydrate of iron, the 
leading ones being Saurian and Chelonian, but abounding in bones and teeth of 
Mammalia, fishes teeth and verlebra, and some few shells ; but the latter very im- 
perfect and much broken, probably fresh water from their thinness. 

2nd. — The blue marie or clay filled with the fresh water shells above-mentioned. 

3rd. — The upper or grand deposit of the remains of the larger Mammalia now 
found by Lieut. Baker, their remains being perfectly fossilized, and existing in 
abundance in the superior strata of sandstone ; the general inclination of all these 
strata varying from 20 to 35® to the horizon. 

II Nov. 2Sth. The parties detached to Sumrota near thePinjoreValley,and another 
spot near Nahun, have brought back a great number of fossils, remains of the larger 
mammalia. IVe await your answer to decide on measures for providing the Society 
with specimens, unless there be objection to separating a collection, which will 
undoubtedly be of the most extensive description ; for by keeping them together, 
there will be a greater chance of a final classification. Ignorant as I am in fossil 
osteology, T cannot even propose the animals to which our enormous bones be- 
long : the teeth alone prove some of them to be elephants \ Myiriend Lt. Baker 
has sent you a drawing of the tooth given to him by the Nahun !&4j&. — J have now 
a similar one brought from Sumrota — and what is rather provoking, a splendid 
specimen of a head, or as thcChaprassi terms it a * Deo lea Sir* which was found, 
was carried off by a hill man of the party* who absconded, and bore off the 
head in triumph to the Nahun Rajtf. 9 This head has been applied for ; but as it is 
called a Deo lea Sir t the. R&jd may perhaps not be inclined to give it up. — There 
is no doubt of our finding many more, as the fossils are in abundance : all those 
as yet found are Westward of the Jumna . — I have one party in the Scwdlik line, 
eastward of that river, on the search, and when the jungle gets burned a month 
hence, will have other parties in all directions, 

** I have just received a letter from Lieut. Baker, mentioning three other places 
where these huge fossil bones have been found ; in fact, proving that from the 
Jumna to the Pinjore Valley, these mountains abound in them. — I hope ere long 
to report on the Sewdliks, or the line between the Jumna and Ganges.” 

Lieut. J. S. Newbold transmitted a Memoir on the Naning territory in 
the Malay Peninsula, drawn up from memoranda made during a six months 
residence in its jungles, in 1832. The author proposes also to favor the 
Society with his notes made on various occasions of visits to the indepen- 
dent chiefs of the interior of Malacca, till lately feudatory to the decayed 
Malay empire of Menangcobowe in Sumatra. 

3 g 
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Read a letter from Sergeant Dean, stating that ho had despatched for 
the Society, a further assortment of the Jumna fossil bone9, and promising 
a series of specimens of the Volcanic minerals from the neighbourhood of 
Samur lake. 

Specimen^ of the land shells of Chili were presented by M. Durano. 

Two bottles of water from the hot springs in the Mahadeo hills, and a 
fragment of stalactite (at first supposed to have been fossil wood) from the 
cave of the same name, were received from Dr. G. G. Spilsbury. 

VIII. — Miscellaneous . 

1 . — Influence of Colour on the Absorption and Exhalation of Odorous Principles. 

The Philosophical Transactions , for 1833, contains an account of Dr. Stark's 
very curious experiments on this novel subject. He had observed that when wearing a 
dark coloured dress he always brought away from the dissecting room an intolerable 
smell, which was never remarked to the same extent in light. coloured clothes. 
This circumstance led him to examine the subject much after the simple and suc- 
cessful plan of Doctor Well's experiments on dew and radiation : and indeed the 
results follow precisely in the same order, and shew an analogy between light, heat, 
and odour, in their reception and discharge by coloured substances, which may 
hereafter furnish an argument for the materiality of the two former. 

Equal weights of black, blue, green, red, yellow, and white wool, cotton, and 
silk were severally and collectively exposed to au atmosphere of asafuetida, or of 
camphor, and were invariably found to the sense impregnated with odour in the order 
set down : as however no perceptible gain of weight was acquired, it was desirable 
to devise some means of confirming the evidence of smell. 

For this purpose, a vessel of tin was prepared, in the upper part of which the 
several substance^ were freely suspended, while camphor was gently heated and 
volatilized from an iron plate below. Pieces of card of the same weight and size, and 
painted of the colours mentioned, were also employed, and the resigj£s were very 
uniform ; thus, the gain of weight in several experiments was as follows, on an 
original weight of 10 grains. c 



Exp. 1. 

Exp. 2. 

Exp, 3 t 

Exp. 4. 

Exp. 5. 

Black gained 

0. 3 gr. 

1. 2 gr. 

gr. 

1.0 gr. 

0. 9 gr. 

Dark blue 

— 

1.2 

— 

— 

0. 8 

Red 

0, 2 

1.0 

1. 0 

0. 9 

— 

Green 

0. 25 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

Brown 

— 

— 

0. 9 

0. 7 

0. 4 

Yellow 

— 

— 

0. 5 

0. 5 

0. 3 

White 

0. 1 

0. 7 

0. 02 

0. 4 

0. 1 

In all these 

experiments the black 

attracted most, the blue next ; then followed 

the red and green $ and after these the yellow and white. 

Dr. Stark next direct* 

ed his attention to the comparative attraction of animal and vegetable substances, 

the results of which may be thus summed up : 




Exp. 1. 

Exp. 2. 

Exp. 3. 

Exp. 4. 


Silk gained 

■Mgr. 

1*4 gr. 

0,2 gr. 

1.9 gr. 


Wool" 

2,4 

0,5 

0,1 

1.5 


‘Cotton 

2,2 

0,4 

0,05 

1.0 



— 

— 



0,4 
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Every one must have remarked, that silk dresses imbibe a powerful odour* from 
which cotton ones are comparatively free woollen cloth appears to be interme- 
diate. The intensity of the smell however must evidently depend on the celerity with 
which adours are given out , not imbibed : to this third point therefore the author 
gave his last attention, and it was satisfactory to find that the radiation , if it may 
be so termed, of odonrs obeyed exactly the same law as its absorption. Thus, 
the sets of cards, after having been exposed as above to the vapour of cam- 
phor and weighed, were left in an open apartment for 24 hours ; the losses sustain- 
ed were in the following ratio. 


Black lost 

Dark -blue 

Exp. 1. 
1,0 

1,0 


0,9 

£ 

Experiment 

0,03 

2. 

O) *- 

-c 5 

0,87 

Dark -brown 

0,9 

I 

0,8 

w p 
O 

0,1. 

+3 2a SO 

ST ? 

0,70 

Orange red 

0,8 

! 

o,t; 


0,2. 

a> ® £ 

o a Z 

0,40 

Yellow 

— — 

i 

0,5 

S N 

0,1, 

t> n % 

0,40 

White 

0,5.. 


0,4 

is 

0,3. 

A » 3 
& _© •n 

0,10 


The practical conclusions to be derived from this valuable train of observations 
are numerous. The use of airing clothes and linen : — the advantages of wearing 
light-coloured and especially while dresses i i all countries where contagion is rife ; 
— the danger of close assemblies of sombre costumes ; such as courts of justice, fu- 
nerals, &c.: — the advantages of wlnte-washing walls ; are all too palpable to need 
comment. Dr. Stark gives instances of the baneful effect of black dress in ab- 
sorbing the hurtful emanations of fever patients in a public hospital : and he cites 
the sessions of Oxford in 1 .">77, where the smell of the jail itnbibedfrom the numer- 
ous prisoners caused the death of the judges and several of the black-robed coun- 
sellors* At tne Old Bailey, in 1750, four judges, three or four counsel, the under 
sheriff, several of the jury, in all forty persons were attacked and died of jail fever, 
imbibed in a similar way. May it not be from an experience of the unfitness of 
dark dresses for hot climates that they are so seldom seen amon^ the natives, and 
may not their healthiness and freedom from plague he attributable iu part to this 
cause, as to the cleanliness wisely prescribed by their lawgivers ? Certainly it 

would be highly agreeable to the temperament of Europeans in this country were some 
wholesome regulation promulgated, dispensing with sable habiliments under all cir- 
cumstances. The offensive odour tljpy exhale, as well as imbibe — the impossibili- 
ty of washing them— their imparting a stain to other clothes, and to the body, when 
•n a state of moisture, render them disagreeable alike to the spectator and to the wear- 
er. The disciples of Hygeia in this country have long since lain aside their Europe- 
an livery, and there seems no reason why the other twain of the “ three black sis- 
ters, law, physic, and divinity,” should not extend the same indulgence to their 
votaries of the cloth and of the gown, whose occupations peculiarly expose them to 
the pernicious influences of bad air and crowded assemblies. 

2. — Chinese Method of making Gongs and Cymbals . 

[Extracted from the Chinese Encyclopedia called Tian-kong-kai-we, by Stanislas 
Juliex. Annales de Chimie, Nov. 1833.] 

* Copper, for musical instruments, must be alloyed with pure mountain tin, per- 
fectly devoid of lead. The proportion for gongs* (loj is eight lbs. of copper and two 

* The French word is tam-tam, but in India we understand by that expression a 
native drum. — En. 
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lb*. of tin. For small bells and cymbals, the two metals must be purer than for 
gongs. 

The gong must not be cast of the necessary form, and afterwards forged under 
the hammer : but first a thick disc must be cast, then cut round and forged. If 
large, the instrument must be laid on the ground, and four or five workmen em- 
ployed to hammer it. By degrees it spreads and rises on the edges, when it be- 
gins to give out sounds like those of a musical cord from the points struck by the 
cold hammers. 

In the centre of the plate a boss or knob is left, on which the blow is to be 
given two sorts of sound are recognised, the male and female, depending on the 
form and projection of the boss. 

On doubling the blows of the hammer, the instrument gives out a grave tong/ 

To this unsatisfactory extract M. Darcet has appended a note, of which the fol- 
lowing is the purport. 

The analysis of seven tam-tams and 22 Chinese cymbals confirmed the composition 
stated of 80 copper + 20 tin* : it contains no bismuth. This compound metal is well 
known to be as brittle as glass, and far from submitting to the hammer after be- 
ing cast it would hardly bear the blow of a striker. Moreover it is more brittle when 
heated, andmay then be pulverised. This alloy is also dense, the fracture a fine grain 
like bell-metal, whereas the gongs and cymbals are of less specific gravity, a fi- 
brous structure, and a colour similar to that of an alloy of 90 C. + 10 T, or gun 
metal : they may be hammered out and bent with ease. 

It is evident, therefore, that there must be some secret in the fabrication of these 
instruments, and this M. Darcet supposes to be the mode of tempering. In 
fact he finds that the alloy in question raised to a cherry-red heat, and then plunged 
into cold water, assumes all the properties of the tam-tam and cymbal metal : — 
This skilful chemist has constructed more than 60 pair of cymbals thus, and 
always found the simple expedient successful. The Chinese account is entirely 
silent as to any %ich treatment of the alloy. 

After tempering, however, the alloy is still much too brittle to he worked under 
the hammer:— the Chinese workmen must therefore have deceivedjfche author of 
the article ; and the translator is also at fault in supposing that it is more easily 
forged hot. . 

The method followed in China is thuscoi^ecturedbyM. Darcet : An exact mo- 
del of the instrument required in lead or pewter is first madef, over which a mould 
of sand or clay is made. The alloy is fused, cast into an ingot, remelted and cast 
into the. mouldy 

The cast is then dressed (dbarb<5e) and tempered like steel. The tone may be 
regulated by the higlior or lower temper given, or by gentle blows over the surface 
to shape and finish it. France now rivals China in the excellence of her cymbals 
and tam-tams. 


♦ This is also the composition of the Japanese mirrors. See Journal As. Soc. vol. i. 
p. 243 .— En. 

■f* Thlfhift a very common practice in India. — E d. 

% Fr^Jmbly the Indian mode of attaching the mould to the top of the crucible is fol- 
io this means it is. warmed and receives the metal freely. — Ed. 
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IX .— Catalogue of Birds ( systematically arranged) of the Rasorial , Grallatorial , aw* 
Natatorial Orders , observed in the Dtikhun by Lieut . - Colonel W. II. Sykks, Bombay 
Army , F. L. 8 ., I*’. <2. &» ^*c. 

[Continued from p. 543.] 

Order III. RASORES, J7/. 

Fam. Columbida , Leach.— Genus Plilinopus, Swains. 

138. Ptilinopus Euphinstonu. PtiL supra fusco-brunneus ; eorpore infrh, capite, 
coloquc cine rets ; cervice nigro, plumis ad apices guild albd notatis ; interscapulio 
rubtneo ; collo pectoreque smaragdino , uropygio cinereo t nitentibus ; remigum 2da, 
3 tics, Mat et 5tcc pogoniis externis excavatis. 

Irides ochraceo-fiavae. Longitude corporis 10.3 unc., caudce 5.5. 

This very fine bird, forming a link between the Pigeons proper and Vinugo, has 

? uite the figure and air of Plilinopus porphyreus, figured in Stephens, vol. 14. 

Columba porphyrea, Reinw., Temm., PI. Col. 106 ;) but is much larger : it is 
a rare bird in Dukliun, and met with only in the dense woods of the Ghauts. 
*' Not gregarious. Stony fruit found in the stomach. Sexes alike. Flight very 
v rapid. The lateral skin of the toes is very much developed. 

Genus Columba , Auct. Pigeon. 

139* Columba Meena. Col. capite , collo, interscapulio, gastraoque saturate vinaceis, 
ventre dilutiore; crisso, caudce.que tegminibus inferioribus apieeque albts ; tergo uro - 
pygioque ardosiaceis ; tegminibus condos snperioribus ad apices t nnaccis ; scapularibus 
alarumque tegminibus uigris, castaneo late marginatis ; remigibus cauddque fusco - 
brunneis, illis custaneo marginatis ; tegminibus alarum inferioribus cinereis ; collo 
utrinque nigra maculalo , plumis c (? rules cent i-albido ad apices marginatis. 

Fcem. Crisso dilute vinaceo ; tegminibus caudce inferioribus pallide cinereis ; rectri • 
cibus 4 intermediis alba baud terminate. 

Irides aurantiacw. Rostrum pedesipic flavesceutes. Longitudo corporis 8 unc.' 
cauda 5.2. 

Brown and Chestnut Dove. Hhulgah of the Mahrattas. 

Tliis species might be mistaken for the European Col. Turtur, but on comparison, 
is found to dilfer in the whole head, neck, shoulders, breast, and liclly, being 
richer viuaceous ; in the back and rump being ash, and vent and under tail- 
coverts in the female light cinereous ; in the four upper tail-feathers in the 
female being red brown without -white tips ; in the upper tail-coverts being tip- 
ped with faint chestnut; in the forehead and chin not being dull white ; in 
orange irides instead of yellow ; and finally in its greater size. Gregarious. 
Found only in the woods of the Ghauts. Webs of 2nd and 3rd quills narrowed 
as in the Plilinopus. 

140. Columba tigrina , Temm., Pig. PI. 43. Surat Turtle. 

M. Temminck’s figure does not sufficiently develope the dove-co/oured or oclirey 
tips to the feathers of the back and wing-coverts, and the tips of the centre 
feathers pf the tail are coloured reddish instead of being white. A remarkable 
feature ini this bird is unnoticed in the description of it, namely, the elongated 
and subulated tail ; unlike the last or most other species of Dove, instead of 
widening towards the tip, it is widest at the, base when closed, and gradually 

narrows to tbe extremity ; in fact, |ach feather is subulate. Irides lake colour 

or pinkish red. Sexes exactly alike. Fouud on the skirts of the woods in the 
Ghauts. Length, inclusive of tail, 12 inches : tail, 5 inches. 

141. Columba humilis , Temm., PI. Col. 258 et 259. Columbe terrestre. 

M. Temminck says that this bird 44 vit habituelleinent i\ terre,” but from long 
observation, Colonel Sykes can testify that this supposed habit is no more 
characteristic of this species than of any othgr Dove in his possession. Grega- 
rious. Not an inhabitant of the woods, but affecting mango-tree groves in the 
neighbourhood of cultivation. Length, inclusive of tail, 9.4 inches ; tail 3.4. 
Tail, as in the last species, narrower at the extremity than at the base when 
closed. 

142. Columba risoria , Linn. La Tourterelle a ♦ collier du Sinigal, Buff. Ois. 2, 550 
and 553. pi. 26. PI. Enl. 161 & 244. Le Vail., Ois, d’Afr. 6. pi. 268. 

Length, inclusive of tail, 13.5 inches : tail 5 inches. Gregarious, and common in 
the open country. Sexes alike. In spite of the proverbial gentleness of the Dove, 
Colonel Sykes has seen these birds fighting with the most inveterate hostility j 
seizing each other by the bill, and rolling upon the ground together. Outer webs 
of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quillfestuers hollowed, 

143. Columba Cambaycnsis, Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. sp. 56. Temm., Pig. pi. 45. 

Colonel Sykes’s bird is identical with the species figured in M.Tkmminck's plate, 
but it does not correspond with the description of the Col. Cambayensis of Shaw, 
yoI. ii. p. 79. This species is distinguished from all other Doves with which 
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Colonel Sykes has met, by the square red spots bn the black patches on the side 
of the neck. Sexes alike. Frequents gardens and stable-yards. Length, in- 
clusive of tail, 11.6 inches : tail 5.5 inches. 

144. Columba (Enas , Linn. Stock Pigeon . Parwa of the Mahrattas. 

The most common bird in the Dubinin, congregating in flocks of scores, and a 
constant inhabitant of every old dilapidated building. Colonel Sykes saw the 
same species on board ship on the voyage to England, brought from China. 
Jrides , orange. Sexes alike. Length, inclusive of tail, 14.3 inches : tail 4.3 
inches. 

The Dukhun bird differs from the European species in the bill being black instead 
of pale red, in the utter want of white or black in the quills, the want of white 
in the tail-feathers, and in the legs being brown instead of black. As these 
differences are permanent, they might justify a specific name being applied to the 
Dukhun Pigeon . 

Fam. Phasianidse, Vigors. — Genus Meleagris , Linn. Turkey. 

145. Meleagris Galhpaco, Linn. • - 

The Turkey is met with only in the domestic state : it is reared in great numbers 

by the Portuguese. 

Genus Pavo r Auct. ' _ t .[ „ 

146. Pavo enstatus, Linn. Pea-fowl. Mohr of the Mahrattas. 1 

The wild Pea- fou l is abundant in the dense woods of the Ghauts : it is readily do- 
mesticated, and many Hindoo temples in the Dukhun have considerable flocks 
of them. On a comparison with the bird as domesticated in Europe, the latter is 
found, both male and female, to be absolutely identical with the wild bird of 
India. Jrides , intense red brown. 

G<mws Gallus, Briss. 

_ 147. Gallus gigantm, Temm., Gall, Ind. 633. 

Known by the name of the Kulm Cork by Europeans in India. Met with only as 
a domestic bird ; and Colonel Sykes hn* reason to believe that it is not a native 
of India, but has been introduced by the Mussulmans from Sumatra or Java. 
The iris of the real game bird should be whitish, or st.raw-yellow. Colonel 
Sykes landed two cocks and a hen in England in Juue, 1831 : they bore the win- 
ter well. The hen laid freely, and has reared two broods of chickens. The cock 
has not the Bhrill dear pipe of the domestic bird, and his scale of notes appears 
more limited. A cock in the possession of Colonel Sykes stood 26 inches high 
to the crown of the head, but they attain a greater height. Length from the 
tip of the bill to the insertion of the tail 23 inches. Heu, one third smaller than; 
the male. Shaw very justly describes the habit of the cock, of resting, when* 
tired, on the first joint of the leg. 

148. Gallus Sonneratii, Temm. Gall. Ind. 659. Jungle Cock . Rahn Komrah of the l 

Mahrattfts. 

Very abundant in the woods of the western Ghauts, where there are either two !" 
species or two very strongly marked varieties: In the valleys at 2000 feet above 
the sea, Sonnerat's species is found, slender, standing high On the legs, and 
with the yellow cartilaginous spots on the feathers even in the female. In the 
belts of wood on the sides % of the mountains, at 4000 feet above the sea, there ia 
a short-legged variety ; the male has a great deal of red in his plumage, which 
Sonnerat's has not ; the female is of If reddish brown colour, and is without car- 
tilaginous spots at all : in fact, the female of this variety is the Gall. Stanleyii 
of Mr. Guay’s * Illustrations.' Eggs exactly like those of the domestic fowl in 
form and colour, but less in size. The wild hen would appear to sit on a much 
smaller number of eggs than the domestic, as Colonel Sykes shot a hen upon her 
nest in which were only three eggs, and the process of incubation had evidently 
commenced some days. In the craw and stomach of many birds nothing what- 
ever was found, excepting the seeds of a stoue-like hardness called Job's tears 
(Coix bar bat a.) Jrides r brownish deep orange. The crow or call of this species 
is like that of the Bantam Cock. 

149. Gallus domes ticus, Ray. Phasianus Gallus cristatus, Linn. 

The domestic fowl is so abundant in the Dukhun, that in parts of the country not 
much frequented by Europeans, Colonel Sykes has bought from eight to twelve 
full-grown fowls for two shillings. Many of the hens, particularly of the villages 
in tfed'Ghauts, are not to be distinguished from the wild bird ; excepting only 
h^the want of the cartilaginous spot on the wiug-coverts. 

Mono, Temm., Gall. Ind. 660. Briss., Orn. 1. 174. 
supposed species very frequently occurs accidentally in the Dukhun. Although 

ii-Sfi; unsightly, the black fowl is very sweet eating. 

Gallus crispus, Temm., Gall. Ind. 661. Briss. Orn. 1. 173. pi. 17. 

Occurs accidentally like the last variety. 
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Genus Numida , Linn. Pintado. 

152. Numida Meleagrie , Linn. Guinea Fowl. 

Met 'With, only m the domestic state, end lived almost exclusively by Emopesii 
gentlemen. Thrives as well as in its native country. r 

Fam. Tetraonidce, Leach. — Genus Coturnix, Cuv. 

153. Coturnix dactylisonans , Temm., Gall. Ind, 740. Tetrao Coturnix , Linn. Syst. 

Nat. 1. 278, 20. Lofiah of the Mahrattas. Large Grey Quail. * 

Rare in the Dukhun, and found only in pairs in tufts of grass near water-courses 
and ponds. Resembles the Quail of Europe in size and plumage : the i rides arc 
dusky red or reddish brown, like those of the European bird, which by mistake 
are described in Shaw as yellow. Female a little larger than male : one female 
measured 8 inches, inclusive of tail of 2 inches, but this was a large bird. Peri- 
od of incubation in the monsoon. 

154. Coturnix text His, Steph., 11. 305. Perdix textilis , Temm., PI. 35. Perdix Coro . 

mandelica, Lath., Ind. Orn. 2. 054. 38. Black speckled-breasted Quail, 
hides, dusky red. Length 0.1 inches, inclusive of tail of 1.5 inch. In pairs in the 
monsoon ; gregarious the rest of the year. Very abundant in Jowaree fields, 
(Andropogon Sorghum.) 

155. Coturnix Arooonoah. Cot. supra ruf escenii-brunnea, f asciis anguslis dilute 

ferrugineis notata ; infra sordide alba , f asciis eqnidist antibus nig r is ; f route men - 
toque ferrugineis ; strigd superciliari vufescenti-albidd. 

Foem. Fasciis magls obscuris , 

hides fused- rubric. Rostrum nigrum. Longitudo corporis 5 unc., caudat 1.5. 
Always gregarious ; frequenting only rocky places, or amidst low bushes. The 
covey rises with a startling whirl. Flight very short. Pugnacious, and used 
by the natives for combat. * 

156. Cotornix Pentah. Cot. suprh saturate, brnnea: infrh rufeseenti-aUMd nigro 

fasciata; ventre crissoque albido -ferrugineis ; intrrscapuUio scupuhtribusque nigro ' 
maculatis , plumarum rhachibus dilute flavis ; remi gibus brunneis pallida ferrugineo 
maculatis; striyd supercitiari sordide albd; mento rufescente. 

Foem. Infra rufescens, baud fasciata; plumarum rhachibus albis. 
hides ochraceo-brunncEC. Rostrum rufesccnti-brunncum. Pedes fiavescentes. 
Longitudo corporis 5.3 unc., caudte 1.7. 

Has the habits and somewhat the appearance of the last species, but is found 
only on the most elevated table-lands and slopes of the mountains, amidst reeds 
and grass. Colonel Sykes’ s specimens were shot at 4000 feet above the sea. 

157. Coturnix erythrorhynciia. Cot . supra saturate brunnea , infra dilute 

castanea , nigro (prater rentrem medium) undequaque guttata maculataque , scapu - 
larinm maculis maximis , pectoris guttis minimis ; scapularium trgminu tuque alarum 
ruperiorum albo fasciatarum rhachibus albis, crucem ejformaniibus ; remiguhi pom 
goniis externis rufescenti faciatis maculatisque ; f route nigro ; 'Strigd frontali 
utrinqne supra oculum produetd guldque albis. 

Foem. Fronte , strigd hide ad utruinque latus duetd , guldque dilute caslaneis. 
hides obscurfe flavo-oehracea;. Rostrum rubrura. Longitudo corporis 5 unc., 
caudee 1.5. 

Colonel Sykes has found this very handsome bird only in the valley ofKarleh, 
where it frequents the same ground as the bluett Partridge ( Perdix picta). Gre- 
garious and abundant. In closing !xis notices of the Quails, Colonel Sykes 
mentioned that grass seeds constitute their principal food. 

Genus Perdix , Biss. Partridge. 

158. Perdix picta, Jard. & Selby, PI. 150* 

This is called the black partridge in Dukhun, by Europeans. It affects uncultivated 
tracts in the country, covered witli tufts of rank grass and low bushes, where it 
is abundant. Colonel Sykes has never met with it in gardens. The call of the 
male i9 a kind of broken crow. Sexes exactly alike. Trides, reddish dark-brown. 
Length, inclusive of tail, 10 inches : tail 2*5 inches. Does not roost on trees. 

Genus Francolinus, Steph. Francolin. 

169. Francolinus Ponticerianus , Steph. 11. 321. Perdix Ponticeriana, Lath., Ind. Orn. 
2.649* 18. Temm., PI. Col. 213. Ferruginous and Grey Francolin. Teetur of 
the Mahrattas. ..... 

Called a partridge in the Dukhun, where it is one of the most common birds, fre- 
quenting gardens and cultivated lands, Irides intense red brown. Length, inclusive 
of tail, 14 inches : tail 3.6 inches. Not met with in the Ghauts, unless in well 
cultivated valleys, and not at all on the mountains. Roosts on trees ; and Colonel 
Sykes has on more than' one occasion shot them on trees during the daytime ; 
but this is a rare occurrence. 

[To be continued.'] 
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l.~*~Some Actoutt of the Territory and Inhabitants of Nanmg, m the 

Malayan Peninsula. By Lieut . J. T. Newbold, 23 rd Regiment , 

Madras Native Infantry. 

Topography , Namng is an inland territory; its mean length north 
And dd'ttth, about forty miles, by an average of ten in bieadth, giving 
400 square miles. The boundary to the northward was never clearly 
defined till the 9th of January, 1833, when Mr. We&terhout, the 
St$ei mtendent of Naning, came up to Sunjie Seepoot, a village near 
frontier, to meet the Rumbowe chiefs, with a view of determining 
Jfioe respective boundaries of the two territories. 

& An agreement was here drawn up, and signed by th* Raja Muda, 
the Panghulu of Rumbowe, Maharaja Lilah, and the eight Sukus, 
and by Mr. Wrsterhoot and two witnesses on the part of Government. 

The boundary line agreed on, commences at Qualla Sunjie Getnee, 
thence to Bukit Bertram, thence f to Bukft Jelatang to Bukit Puttoos, 
thence to Jeerat Gunjie, Lubo Talan, Duson Feringie, Duson Kapur, 
and Coloo Songa, to Bukit Puttoos*. By this arrangement a spot 
fertile in tin, and a small access of territory, have been gamed to Go- 
vernment. 

* The boundaries of Naning with Johole and Malacca have been Used, since 
the' writing of this memoir^-with the former, the line extends from Bukit PuttOos 
to Bukit Battang Malacca, and terminates at Mount Ophir. The line 

commences at Mount Ophir, and thence taking a south-westerly direction, passes 
through Rambotan Gading, Battle Bakawat, Bukit Lansat, Bukit Badorie, Bukit 
Panchoor, Pankalan Sompit, Qualla Sungiepatfcye, Campong Kodia PScho, Pondo 
Sassam, Pondo Panjang, Pondo Battu, Bukit Raya Arang, Bukit Pembagtub, 
Hamoun Chino Kechil, and Tebbing Tittgih. Trout Tabbing Tingih to Quails 
Londoo, the Rumbowe river is fhb boundary between Naning and Rumbowe to 
Qualla Surgie Gernee. 

3 H 
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This line with part of Johole and Mount Ophir forms the eastern 
and northern boundary ; to the southward, Naning is bounded by the 
Malacca and Assahan territory ; on the west by Malacca, and the left 
branch of the Lingie or Rumbowe river. 

The face of the country presents an undulating extent, interspersed 
with high knolls thickly clothed with jungles ; the hollows, or rather 
flats between these undulations, where the water lodges in the rainy 
season, average 70 or 80 yards in width, and either form a swamp or 
paddy-ground, according to the industry or otherwise of the natives 
in the vicinity. 

The soil on the high grounds is red and gravelly generally ; on the 
flats, soft and whitish. Pipe-clay is found in some parts, as also a rich , 
black soil. 

Naping has only three streams, scarcely to be called rivers — Sungie 
Rumbowe, Sungie Malacca, and Sungie Londoo ; of these, the Rum- 
bowe stream is much the largest. It enters Naning from Rumbowe 
near Qualla Maraboo, whence it makes its exit into the Malacca terri- 
tory, a little below the place where it receives the waters of Sungie 
Londoo. It is here nearly 1G yards broad, and passable for troops in 
dry weather. In the rains it is not fordable. 

Trees thrown across here and there constitute the only bridges : 
boats come up, but their supply is precarious. 

This and the Lingie river unite below' Sempong, a tongue of land 
belonging to Rumbowe, which is formed by the division of the two 
streams, abort, six miles below the north-western extremity of Naning, 
and nearly midway between it and the sea, where it empties itself, 
dividing the Malacca and Salengore territories about 24 miles to the 
northward of Malacca. Up to Sempong its mean breadth is 180 
fathoms : soundings at the mouth (high-water and spring-tides) seven 
and eight fathoms. The tide barely reaches to the Naning terri- 
tory. 

Sungie Londoo is a small stream taking its rise at Bukit Kayu Arang, 

or the Ebony Hills in the Malacca territory. It enters Naning near 
Cahow, taking an almost northerly course, and emptying itself into the 
Rumbowe river below Si Maraboo. 

Sungie Malacca is formed of two branches, taking their rise, the one 
in the hills of Rumbowe, the other near Battang Malacca, in Naning ; 
they unite near Sabang, taking a westerly direction, and quitting Nan- 
ing near Sungicpattye, fall into the sea at Malacca, having an embou- 
chure of about 16 yards wide. In the wet season it is navigable for pro- 
vision and baggage boats to Ching in Malacca, and theuce by Malayan 
;«anoes (sampans) to Sabang in Naning. 
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Throughout Naning it is fordable in dry weather, but not in the 
rains ; it in crossed at short distances by the usual Malay rude foot 
bridges. 

Its bed is generally sand and gravel ; the banks grassy and sandy ; in 
some parts steep. Besides these streams, there are many small rivulets 
not worthy of notice. 

: v ;The native roads are merely foot-paths# cut and cleared constantly by 
the Malays as they pass along with their Parangs, which a Malay is 
seldom or never without. 

There are vestiges of a road here cut by Colonel Farquhar, from 
Malacca to Sabang in Naning, which it enters near Malacca Sinda ; 
,but from neglect it is little better than the native foot-paths. 

The Malay roads run over the bunds of the paddy-fields, which fre- 
quently break down, leaving a deep puddle, over which they throw a 
bamboo or two as a bridge; their streams and rivulets boast of nothing 
better than a couple of trees felled carelessly across their course, with 
sometimes a slight bamboo as a hand-rail. 

These paths if little travelled on by the Malays are liable to seri- 
ous obstruction, particularly in a military point of view, from the 
numerous forest trees blown down by the wind, or falling through the 
decay of age. 

I*have seen in a remote part of this country, the path as effectually 
barricaded by this accidental obstruction, as if a body of Malays had 
been at work to cut off our communications. ^ 

A military road of communication between Taboo (She wretched 
capital of Abdul Sykd, situated nearly on the frontier of Naning), 
was opened during the operations in 1832, following in parts the old 
Malay foot-path. It enters Naning at Sungiepattye, passes through 
Alor Gajah (now Fort SisMOHB 0 our chief military post), over the 
shoulder of the hill of Bukit sa Booseh to Taboo, where it terminates 
about three and a half miles from " Kubur Feringie,” (the ancient 
tomb of a Portuguese in the jungle,) on the Rumbowe fronf'er, to which 

territory a path through a dense forest leads. ' 

The Taboo road was constructed on excellent principles, for the 
service for which it was intended ; a thick and lofty forest has been ‘ 
cleared to the extent of from 70 to 100 paces on either side, preclud- 
ing the possibility of trees falling or being felled across. The low un- 
derwood in the intermediate space was burnt so as to afford the lurk- 
ing Malay no shelter. Brushwood and branches of trees, secured on 
either side, by strong piles, and layers of gravel- thrown over the 
whole* enable the guns and provision carts to pass with ease the 
numerous Sawahs and marshes. , 

3 h 2 
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From the Naning road, at its entrance into the Naning territory at 
Sungiepattye, branches another nearly due west, leading to Suugie 
Baru, a cultivated district, distant about nine miles. This has been 
constructed since the cessation of hostilities. , Another road to Sabang, 
(one of the most populous places in Naning, and a military post, about 
four miles from Alor Gajah,) branches off in an easterly direction. 
From Sabang there is a bullock road to Taboong, the most easterly 
the Naning outposts, eight miles distant from Sabang; also a bandy 
road to Taboo, which joins the road from Alor Gajah, shortly after 
entering the Taboo lines. From Sabang are alsu roads to the outpost 
of Qualla Eena and Pellowe, three or four miles distance from ihend$i 
Water is plentiful, and may easily be got, two or three feet below 
the surface, on the slope of the rising grounds. It is often of an aci- 
dulous mineral taste, but is not accounted unhealthy by Europeans. 

There is a hot sulphureous mineral spring near Sabang, the water 
of which is esteemed by the Malays as very beneficial in cutaneous 
• diseases. I have rarely passed without seeing some diseased native 
laving his contaminated person in the steaming liquid. There is also 
a hot-spring in the jungle near Taboo : the natives say that the tempe- 
rature of this is much greater than that of the Sabang spring. I have 
not been able to discover that a volcano has ever existed in Naning, 
nor are there any volcanic remains visible. c 

A small portion of gold is, I understand, to be found in Naning, 
and < Jin in considerable quantities ; but it wants a more industrious and 
energetic population to turn these advantages to account. Mr. W&&- 
terhout, Superintendent of Nailing, has established a tin mine at 
Londie, about two and a quarter miles from Taboo ; of the produce of 
which and the ore I possess very favorable specimens. The charcoal 
used by the Malays for rotating ayd smelting the ore is that of the 
Compas and Kamounin wood. The following is a translation of the 
simple Malaymining process, given me by a Malay miner : — " Excavate 
the ground to the depth of a man ; if there be ore, you will find it like 
small dark stones ; then make a channel to drain off the water. This 
done, construct a furnace, like the one used in burning lime, with a 
funnel beneath, to allow the fused metal to escape : heap it with the ore 
and Compas or Kamounin charcoal, set fire to and blow it, and the me- 
tal is produced.” Straits tin is now selling at 13 J dollars to 14J, and 
Banca, from 15 to 15|, per picul. The natives* mines are very super- 
more than from six to twelve feet deep, and as many in 
and width. The* process will be more fully described hereafter. 
-Jl Produce and Trade . — The chief produce of Naning is rice, timber, 
and fruits ; of the former, the produce averages 70 gantams to one 
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sown. There is one crops year. The inhabitants carry on a trade 
with Malacca* in timber for house-building, and in fruit ; the rice is 
generally used in home consumption. 

Gambier, ratans, 21 varieties of Kaladi, jaggery, dammer, together 
with a small quantity of pepper, p&n and betel, marabow, comp as, 
ebony, and kamounin wood, with wood-oil, and a little inferior coffee 
are likewise found ; pepper and gambier were much more cultivated 
than at present, the diminution is to be ascribed to the present low 
prices these two articles bear in the market. 

Pepper to pay well ought to fetch seven dollars per picul, the price 
nbw varies between five and six. Gambier sells at 3 and dollars ; 
it has been stated that Naning produces annually three hundred piculs 
of tin, sixteen thousand gantams of paddy, and a quantity of coir-ropes. 

Sago, Nibang, Ranjow, Areca, and Jack trees are plentiful. 

I possess lists of ten different varieties of cocoanut trees, of which 
the “ Klapa Logie/' a sweet cocoanut, is most esteemed. 

Also thirty-nine varieties of plantain, of which the “ Pisang Berangan”. 
and “ Pisang Raja” are the best ; the odoriferous Dorian is accounted 
by Malays the first fruit in the world. There are two or three varieties 
of it in Naning, of which the “ Dorian Tambago,” and the “ Kapatah 
Gajidi,” or the “ Elephant’s Head,” are held the greatest delicacies. The 
*Mangis or Mangosteen grows in Naning, an excellent fruit, of which 
I do not hear that there is more than one variety ; Pine-apple, Rambo- 
vtan, (two varieties) the Duku, the Fampony, the Sangoeli, (three varie- 
ties,) the Dalimah, and about fifty others, of which I have JUsts, as well 
as most of the jungle trees, with the native mode of cultivation, which 
for the sake of brevity are omitted. 

There are forty-five species of trees in the jungle, of which the fruit 
is edible, and of which the Naningites availed themselves during the 
late disturbances. There are fourteen varieties of oranges and lemons, 
and sixteen varieties of yam, and twenty three of culinary vegetables. 

Naning produces most of the animals to be met with on the Malay 
Peninsula ; amongst the principal of which are the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, and tapir, (rare) a variety of tigers, tiger cats, leopards, monkeys, 
bears, aligators, and guianas, and an endless variety of birds — the Ar- 
gus pheasant, the peacock pheasant, rhinoceros-liornbill, humming birds, 
and a large vampyre bat called the Kaluwang. Snipes are common ; 
but the hare and common partridge are not to be met with. There are 
a great variety of snakes, and one or two of deer ; two varieties exceed- 
ingly minute, termed by the Malays the “ Plandok” and Napu, the flegh 
of which is dried and eaten. 
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The Malays in Naning $o not cultivate more rice than k absolutely 
necessary for their private wants, and the portion annually given up 
to the Panghulu : this is generally cut in February and March. The 
principal grain districts are Sabang and Malikie. The Panghulu de- 
pended on these places in a good measure for his supplies. Fire-anns 
and gun-powder are scarce. 

Carriage is got with difficulty and expense in Naning. Coolies affe 
the best means of ti unsporting baggage. 

The Malay •> aie despicable as an enemy in open ground, or at dose 
quarters, (except the rare Amok,) seldom or never trusting their persona 
from the protection of a breast- work or trees ; when they retreat, they 
plant Rangows (a sort of wooden caltrop) in their rear. During a 
war which lasted two months, belaud breast-works, between the chief 
of Rumbowc and a confederacy of minor chiefs against him, after a 
large expenditure of powder and a disastrous list of bursten Lilahs, 
the bills of mortality actually amounted to two casualties. In short, 
their plan is one of incessantly harassing the line of communication, 
stockading and rcti eating : the best, in fact, they could adopt in 
a country covered with forest, and where every tree is a strong-hold, 
and every road a defile. 

Taboo is the only decidedly unhealthy post to Europeans ; of the 
officers who remained there, any length of time, one alone escaped 
fever. 

Itjis situated, not low, but surrounded by lofty hills, covered with 
jungle, which, perhaps by impeding the free circulation of air, may 
contribute to its character for unhealthiness ; which it also hears from 
the natives themselves. 

The climate of the interior is not favorable to the long occupation 
of the country by Indian troops ; at $11 events thev would require fre- 
quent reliefs. Fever and an obstinate ulcer attacking the legs, are 
their principal enemies } a slight scratch without attention being diffi- 
cult to heal. 

The ulcer attacks the Malays also ; they call it tokah ; they 

also have a species of leprosy called kusta , and a disease, 


lifce cholera, called angin tdawan , or the “ Wind of Pesti- 

lence both of these last are deemed incurable in Naning, and the 


tonfbrtanate sufferer is generally deserted by his friends in his greatest 
£$$4, or driven into the jungle to perish, as an outcast. Katumbohan 
or small-pox, is prevalent. I have not heard that inoculation 
Of y^ccmation, is known to the natives ; at all events, it is not practised ; 
th^ hse refrigerating medicines, 
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Population and Revenue. — The census of 1829, gives the population 
of Naning at 3,458 souls, of whom 1,800 are capable of bearing arms, 
and 911 houses. The revenue is derived from its produce, and has 
been estimated before the war at 3,000 dollars per annum ; — this is 
probably above the average. 

The Panghulu levied an annual tribute, formerly, from every house 
of five gantams of rice, and two fowls, and two cocoanuts*. . 

The principal villages arc those of Sabang, Taboo, Chirara Pootih, 
Malikie, Battang, Malacca, Sungie Secpoot, and Brissoo Sabang, 
with the small campon gs around, contain 148 houses; they present 
similar features to other Malay villages ;*the houses are situated near the 
edges of paddy fields, and ^visible at a distance fron* the number of 
cocoanut and other fruit trees, by which, as well as a Paggah fence, 
they are usually surrounded ; they are straggling, and one village runs 
into another, in a manner from whicn. it is impossible for a mere 
observer to know where the one ends, and the other commences. 

Taboo, the chief village and former place of residence of the ex- 
panghulu of Naning, lies about seven miles from our principal post, 
Alor Gajah, through an undulating country of jungly bills Uncul- 
tivated rice-grounds. (*' 

About two and a half miles from camp (Alor Gajah), crowning a 
small eminence, seventy yards to the left of the road, stood the stock- 
ade of Bukit Sabooseh, taken by Captain Poulton’s detachment on 
the 25tli May, 1832. This position commanded the Taboo rp" !. 

Below this hill, on the Taboo side, lies the village of Malikie, to 
which the expedition in 1831 penetrated. Farther on, about a mile, 
in a commanding position on the road, which gradually ascends to it, 
stood the stockade of Bukit Perling ; thence towards Taboo, the de- 
spent of the hill is very steep, and as usual, terminates at the foot, in 
*4p. uncultivated swampy rice-ground. 

'^Perling was decidedly the strongest military position taken up by 
tfte enemy, and in some measure deserved the name “ The Key of 
Taboo," bestowed on it, by the Panghulu. 

From this up to the Taboo lines, the country on the left bears traces 
of a better cultivation, and a once numerous population. 

The Taboo lines consist of a long mud wall, about eight feet high, 
and three or four thick, rivetted by stakes and branches of trees laid 
parallel to each other ; this wall runs across the rice-grounds in the 
front, on the edges of the raised ground, on which grows a thick cocoa- 
nut tope, forming the rear, and containing a* burial-ground, with seve- 
ral deserted houses ; the lines are 840 feet long. There is a bastion* 

* He also possessed the privileges of Hu Dendin, Penguton, and Kapala Ayer* 
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like projection in the centre, the idea of which does the Malayan 
H Vaoban M credit. 

The left of the lines teiminates in an epaulment, flanked by a steep 
hill, whilst the right terminates with the tope in a deep swampy rice- 
ground. The rice-ground in front is traversed by a small rivulet, and 
flanked by jungle, in which were three small stockades ; and on the left 
by steep wooded hills, on the bottom of which, near the edge of the rice* 
ground, runs the Alor Gajah road. 

In front of the left of the lines rises Bukit Penialangan, or execution 
hill, (so called from the ex-panghulu’s selecting this as his “ place de 
gtfcve/’) commanding the lines from right to left : some distance in reax 
of the burial ground is a mosque, and the building where the 
Taboh or great drum, whence the place derives its name, was placed. f 
The Taboh itself has been displaced, and now lies broken on the ground, i 
The sacred baths of the ex-Panghulu, little sheds, are near this. Here ] 
the superstitious Malays were wont to seek a remedy for their maladies * 
from the holy- water into which the sacred foot of the Panghulu had 
been* dipped. > 

The house of the Panghulu was situated in the midst of an almost 

insulated cocoanut tope, and surrounded by a high stockade ol bamboo, 
with an imperfect mud breast- work. It has been pulled down byeprder 
of Government, partly, I understand, to do aw ay with any superstitious 
idea entertained by the natives of the Panghulu’s future return to it, 
froVA^^ ^circumstance of its remaining standing. 

The village of Taboo itself is a small collection of Malay houses, not 
amounting to 30, surrounded as usual by topes of fruit trees, and shut 
in by lofty hills, mostly covered with forest ; it is considered unhealthy* 
as stated before ; there aie^many idle superstitions connected with jft v> 
environs. ,L 






